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TO THE NEIV AMBEICAK EDITION OF LINGAED'S 
HISTORY. 

This h the latest history of England, claiming ori- 
ginal authority, so fiir as it ia a record of the events of 
the first acventeeii centuries of the Christian era. For 
that period, no other leading bistorian has mado use of 
the great mass of mal^rials receotly thrown open to 
examination. For tbe whole time, therefore, prcTious 
to that treated by Mr. Maeaulay, Dr. Lingard'a histoij 
may feirly be oonadored a leading authority by the 
goDoral reader, 

Roman CathoHca, especially, will always hold his 
work in esteem. But most critics have awarded to him 
the credit of attempting complete impartiality in his 
decisions of questions bearing on the history of the 
Eoman ehurch. His early studies as an ecclesiastic of 
that church predisposed him to use for it authorities in 
church history which had escaped the notice or the 
study of other authors. It cannot be supposed, of oourse, 
that, with such early studies, and with a conscientious 
attachment to that church, he should exliibit no bias 
towards it, or write such a history as a Protestant 
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would do. It ia not to be wished that lie should. Alt 
that should be asked m, that ho should tell truly the 
n lions at which, ho has himself arrived. 

Th tt tire style of Hume's history, and the 
nte t att hing to his speculations, will always win 
pop d ty f that work, however vehemently its state- 
m ata n y be impugned, or however often Hume's eare- 
lessnesa or piejudiccs may be detected. But it is quite 
eortain that since Hume's death new authorities from 
every quarter have been brought forward, bearing upon 
the history of England. They are such authorities as 
demand ibr their right use more labor than Hume soeras 
ever to have bestowed upon the materials in his hands. 

Dr. Lingard eonsciontiously studied this mass of 
authorities. The notes to his book are evidence how 
fully he has consulted them. Even Mr. Ilallam, who 
speaks of him as an author who cannot repress "the 
inveterate partiality of his profession," admiis, as if oom- 
pelled to, that " his aeutflneas and industry would other- 
wise have riused him to a very respectablo place among 
our historians." 

The publishers of this edition reprint it from the fifth 
and last London edition, which left his hand only 
eighteen months before his death, having received very 
great corrections and alterations. The publishers feel 
assured that their Historical Series, now contdning 
Hume's, Macaulay's and Lingard's histories of Eng- 
land, offers fairly, to general readers, all the most 
decided points of view which can be taken of the rise 
and progress of the British empire, as they have been 
presented by the labora of its best scholars. 
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Mr. Maoatday, ia his severe way, after calling Dr. 
Lingard an able and well-informed writer, snys that 
"his fundamental rule of judging seenia to be, fbat the 
popular opiaion on a historical question cannot possibly 
be correct." Making full allowanoe for a generous 
rivalry between two eontemporarj writers, the publish- 
ers feel that such a difference of opinion as Mr. Macau- 
lay thia alludes to offers to the reader the best means 
of forming his own. With this impression, they have 
been eager to make the addition of this work to their 
Historical Series, 

Thia edition will be found to follow exactly the Lon- 
don edition of 1849. The numerous changes by the 
author make it, in those parts, a completely new work. 
The reprint has been made under the oversight of a 
careful editor. His duty has enabled him to correct 
some misprints which had escaped the attention of the 
editor abroad. In a few instances he has added notes, 
which seemed to illustrate the text; but, with these 
exceptions, no alterations whatever have been made 
from the English edition. 

Dr. Lingard died, soon after completing this cditloD, 
on the 13th of July, 1851. He was in his 82d year, 
having been born on the StTi of February, 1771, in the 
city of Winchester. He prosecuted his early studies at 
Douay, and experienced a narrow escape from the 
destruction lo which the fury of the populace had 
designed all the clergy, on the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, From the year 1805, when he published, 
in Nottingham, a series of letters iu vindication of 
Boman Catholic loyalty, till his death, he was known as 
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one of the most distiDguislied authors of the Roman 
church in Englaod. Popo Leo XII, offered him a 
cardinal's hat, wishing him to become Cardinal Protector 
of the English Missions. Dr. Lingard had, however, 
already engaged in hia history, and declined the offer, 
saying to his holiness that the office would put a stop to 
the progress of this work, and that he had not the quali- 
fications demanded for the duty proposed. His holiness 
pressed the offer, "but Dr. Lingard remained firm. 
Several editions have heen published of his " Catecheti- 
cal Instructions on the Doctrines and Worship of the 
Catholic Church," An anonymous English version of 
the New Testament, published by Dolman, in London, 
in 1836, was his work. It is said to be accurate and 
Euthful in many passages where the Douay version is 
feulty. 

The first volume of the first edition of this history 
was published in 1819. The editJon was completed in 
6 vols, quarto, in 1825. It is from this edition that 
the only previous American edition was printed in 
1827. An octavo edition, in fourteen volumes, was 
published between 1823 and 1831. A stereotype edi- 
tion, of the general arrangement of this, was published 
in 1837, and in 1849 and 1860 tho edition appeared in 
London, in 10 vols, octavo, from which this is printed. 
Dr. Lingard's preface to it will show how many new 
authorities had been brought to light, requiring hia 
attention, since the first publication of his first volume. 
The alterations frequently involved the re-writing of 
several pages together, and generally quite reversed the 
opinion which he formerly expressed. 
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Dr. Lingard never took any part in the ecclesiastical 
govermnent of the Eoman Catholic church. He waa 
greatly beloved in the village and neighbourhood where 
he rf^ded ; — Vaown universally as gentle, kind, and 
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PKELIMINARY NOTICE* 



Since the year 1810, in which the first portion of this 
work was sent to the press, many now aourcea of iaform- 
ation have been opened to the writer of English history. 
From time to time, ancient documents of high interest and 
indisputable authority hare been reaoued from oblivion, 
by searohea made under the auspices of the Record Com- 
jniaaion, or through the zeal and enterprise of literary 
societies, and of private individuals. It has been my 
endeavor to embody the substance of all such discoveries 
in this present library edition, — not, indeed, by the intro- 
duction of not«s or dissertations at correa ponding epochs, 
but by interweaving the new matter with the old in one 
continuous narrative throughout the work. At the same 
time, I have availed myaelf of the opportunity to fix the 
dates of events with greater precision, to correct former 
errors of the pen and of the press, and to alter certain 
paragraphs, occasionally whole chapters, of the last edi- 
tion, by recasting or expanding them in conformity with 
the improvementa which I wished to introduce. 

The new information of which I apeak is spread over 
every period of our history, from the mention of tlio Tin- 
ialands by Herodotus, to the flight of James II., in the 
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seventeenth century. In the Corpus Hiatoricum, the late 
Mr. Potrie, with the aid of his feilow-labourera, haa col- 
lected every notice that could be Found of Britsun in the 
Greek and Homan authors ; and after them, in native and 
contemporary writera of any Bation whatsoever, together 
with all suoh memoriala as tended to throw light on the 
history of these islands, previously to the Norman con- 
quest ; a work of infinite labour, and of oommenaurata 
utility. Still it left room for additional research ; much 
information was yet to be extracted from the remains of 
Anglo-Sason literature : and a considerable portion of 
that information has been laid before the public by two 
eminent antiquaries and philologists, Benjamin Thorpe, 
Esq., in hia " Ancient Laws and Institutes of England," 
and his test and translation of "The Homiliea of 
^&ic ;" and John M. Kemble, Esq., in hia very valua- 
ble " Codes Diplomaticus .^vi Saxonici."* Theae works 
open to us a pretty clear insight ioto the state of society 
and of literature, and the civil and reli^ous polity which 
prevailed duiing the Anglo-Saxon period : a period the 
more interesting to Englishmen, because it was the cra- 
dle of many customs and institutions which esist among 
us even at the preaent day. 

The first voluminous collection of documents after the 
conquest haa been provided tor ua by the industry of tho 
Eev. Dr. Giles, and regards the oontroveray between 
Henry II. and St. Thomas of Canterbury. It filled origi- 
nally eight volumes in his Patres Ecclesise Anglicame, 
and has been extended by subsequent publications to 
almost as many more. In these volumes may be found 
whatever was Sivid and written in favour of the arch- 
bishop or against him, by friends' or foes, natives or 
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fotdgncrs, either before or booh after his death. They 
contain also narratives of hia manner of life during bis 
favour with the king, and subsequently to the great coun- 
cil at Clarendon ; and the history of his exile, return, 
and martyrdom, related by eye-vritcesses, his constant 
eompanious ; besides a most nmneroua collection of let- 
ters on the same subjects, from the most celebrated char- 
acters in the wostorn church at that period. 

The next collBcIion, next in point of time, but still more 
■voluminous and more useful, is that of the Close and 
Patent Rolls, still extant in the Tower, appertiunii^ to 
the reigns of John, and of his son and successor, Henry 
ni. They have lieen most carefully edited by Thomas 
Duffiis Hardy, Esq., under the direction of the Record 
Oomnussion ; and contain some thousands of entries, 
which reveal to us historic facta previously unknown, 
ejpose the intrigues and correspondence of John during 
his quarrel with Pope Innocent, and mate.rls acquainted 
■with the whole framework of the government, as the 
government was then exercised under the despolio sway 
of our more early monarchs. 

This publication of national documents is followed by 
another, under the direction of the Record Commission, 
and edited by Sir Francis Palgrave, with the Utle of 
" Parliamentary Writs." It commences about the reign 
of Edward I., and exhibits to us copies of the original 
writs of summons to individuals, calling on them to 
attend the groat councils or parliaments of the nation ; 
writs for the election of members of the House of Com- 
mons, and returns of the persons so elected ; wrifca to 
individuals, summoning them to the performance of mili- 
taiy service, commissions of array, and a ■variety of mat- 
ters connected with military levies. These inslriimenta 
are accompanied with appendices of other records calcQ- 
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Several minor but not unimportant coll t ns 1 
down to the reign of Henry VIII wl h aolJ" d 

policy have heen greatly elucidat d b th | 1 1 t n 
not long 1^0, of a multitude of p p d tr m ts 

preserved in the State Paper Office d pp t g to 
that period. The first volume w p bl h d IS 
and purported to contain the correspondence of Henry 
and his ministers of state, his ambassadors, envoys end 
agents, public and secret ; with his commanders, mili- 
tary and naval ; with his bishops, and with his council, 
when he happened to be at a distance from it. They 
oHbr us the most interesting information respecting the 
pride, ambition, and character of Cardinal Wolsey, and 
his power and down&U ; respecting the proceedings of 
Arohbishop Cranmer, in his court at Dunstaple, and his 
Subsequent servility to the caprice of his imperious mas- 
ter ; respecting the treatment and fate of the unfortunate 
queen, Catharine Eloward, and her relatives ; respecting 
the persecution by the king of Catholics and roformora, 
together with several other domestic matters, down to 
tho close of his reign. In the following years four more 
volumes were added, regarding the government of Ireland 
and the king's correspondence with his commanders and 
agents on the northern bonlcrs on occasion of his hostil- 
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ities with Scotland, and intrigues with tlie iJiscontented 
in that kingdom. The reader will see at onoo the Talua 
oF these volumea to the historian. 

From Henry we pass to his daughter Elizabeth, whose 
long rdgn has heen most prolific in voluminous coUeo- 
tions, some as old as the last century, and others of much 
later date ; aa Sir Cuthbert Shaipe's Memorials of the 
Eebellion of 1569, the copious " Rooueil dos Lettrea do 
Marie St«art," by prince A. Jahanoff, the " Bares Cor- 
teapondenee," the "Leicester Correspondence," and the 
" Depechcs " of De la Mothe Fenelon, the French ambaa- 
sador, who came to England about the close of the year 
1568 ; a publication w4iich we owe to the aeal and eser- 
tiona of Oharlea Purtar Cooper, Eaq., Becrefetry to the 
Record Commission. During the seven years of hi* resi- 
dence in England, Do la Mothe Fenelon was commissioned 
by his court to make to the queen a proposal of marriage 
from the duke of Anjou, and afterwards from the duke of 
Alenjon ; t« mitigate to the beat of hia power Elizabeth's 
hatred of the queen of Scots, and her displeasure against 
the duke of Norfolk ; to appease her indignation at the 
massacre in Paris on the feast of St. Bartholomew, and 
to dissuade her from JMnin" with tho king of Spain in 
hostility to Fran In th pro u nof these dtttiea he 
made the most t mpt ag ff to th queen's ministers 
and their d p nd nts and p at la sums of mocej in 
securing th a f tl p n p 1 courtiers, and of 

certiiin ladi pp aed t po ss paramount influence 
over the mmd fth gn H had also the advan- 

tage of nam us p t mmun t ns with the queen, 
both on qu st n f t te nd tl of great delicacy, 
respecting h s If and tl m nut n aa with which he 
describes her deportment and language on ail theae ocoa- 
is of amuaemeat and at royal bait' 
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que ts, imparts a ftcshiiesH and charm of surpassing inter- 
est to his narrative. They exhibit to us tho daughter of 
Henry Vm. in tho Beveral phases of her character with- 
out disguise, and in all her pride, and with all her foibles ; 
though I must not conceal my suspicion that in his secret 
despatches to Catherine, the queen mother, ho may occa- 
sionally ini^ulge in fanciful embellislimenis on matters 
conneoted with the private life of the English queen. 

The next large collection of documents comprises the 
" Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell," which haye 
been collected and published with great carfl and accu- 
racy hy Thomas Carlyle, Esq. In these the character of 
the pnncipal personage is not drawn, as was that of 
Queen Elizabeth, by the pencil of another, but by the 
man himself ; and in them we may discover all the idio- 
synerasiea that marted his conduct from the time of his 
derangement at Huntingdon to hie death at TVhitehalh 
On that account these documents are well worth the 
serious attention of the historical student. I mean the 
letters and speeches themselves, not the running com- 
mentary with which the editor has accompanied them, 
in language most glowing and oracular. In every edilJcm 
of this work I have allotted to CromiYoH that praise 
which I thought and still think hia due, — a much larger 
share than he has received from many other writers ; bttt 
I feel no disposition to fall down before the idol and wor- 
ship him, at the command of his panegyrist. 

During the reigns of Charles II, and James 11., the 
documents the most interesting to Englishmen a*o the 
despatches from the French ambassadors and agents, 
detailing their own proceedings, and the most import- 
ant events in England and Holland. They have never 
yet been published. Dalrymple, long ago, inserted copies 
of some, and extracts from others, ia his " Memoirs of 
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Great Britain and Ireland ;" and Mr. Foi, when ho vis- 
ited Paris in 1802, was careful to have many transcribed 
fcr his own use, of which somo, but a few only, havo 
been published. On this account Maziire, when he was 
preparing maierials for his "Histoire de la Revolution do 
1668 en Angleterre," sought out every despatch apper- 
tajaing U) the subject, from whatever qaarter it might 
come ; and aa he poBBeBBed unrestricted access to the 
archives of the Ministero dos AiEiires etrang^res de 
France, transcribed, for tlie sake of accuracy, every sep- 
arate piece with his own hand. He did not publish 
them, but was content to incorporate them in his own 

It will undoubtedly he noticed that, with respect to 
the same subjects, I repeatedly quote passages from doc- 
uments hitherto inedited : and it may with reason be 
asked from- what source I procured them. I answer, 
from the very transcripts which were made by Ifeaure 
himself. After his death his papers came into my pos- 
session ; and from them I was enabled sometimes to 
extract passages which he had passed over, because to 
him, a foreigner, they did not appear of so much import- 
ance as they must appear to a native ; and sometimes to 
correct unintentional mistakes in Manure's own history, 
when he occasionally suflered his prepossessions to give 
to passages an interpretation which the words themselves 
in those particular circumstances conld not hear. 

In addition ix> the voluminous compilations already 
mentioned, we owe numbers of important papers, and 
collections of papers, to eminent scholars, who have 
deserved well of their country in this department of lit- 
erature ; to Sir Henry Ellis, Sir Frederic Madden, the 
late Sir Harris Nicolas, Sir Thomas Phillips Bart., tJie 
Iter. Joa. Stevenson, John Gough NichoU, Esq., John 
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Bruce, Esq., and many others, — too many, indeed, to bo 
enumerated here ; but their names will be Tecorded and 
their Bervic»» acknowledged in the following volumes. 
There remdns, however, one name, which shall not be 
passed over in silence , — that of a female writer. Miss 
Agnes Strickland, whose claim to the distinction is of a 
liferent kind, and peculiarly her own, — the discovery 
of a new mine of historic lore, previously unesplorod ; a 
mine which she has also worked with great success in 
those attractive volumes, her " lives of the Queens of 
England." 

In disposing of the now matter derived from theso 
several sources, 1 have strictly adhered to the same rules 
to ■which I limited myself in the former editions ; to 
admit no statement merely upon trust, to weigh with 
care the value of the authorities on which I rely, and to 
watch with jealousy the secret workings of my own per- 
sonal feelings sni prepossessions. Such vigilance is a 
matter of necessity toevery writer of history, if he aspire 
to the praise of truthfulness and impartiality. He must 
■withdraw himself aloof from the scones which he de- 
scribes, and view with the coolness of an nneoncemed 
spectator the events which pass before his eyes, holding 
■with a steady hand the balance between contending par- 
ties, and allotting to the more prominent characters that 
measure of praise or dispraise which he conscientiously 
believes to be their due. Otherwise, he vdtl be contin- 
ually tempffld to make an unfair use of the privilege of 
the historian ; he will sacriSce the interests of truth to 
the interests of party, national, religious or political. 
His narrative may stiH be brilliant, attractive, pictur- 
esque ; but the pictures which he paints will derive their 
colouring from the jaundiced eye of the artist himself, 
tuid will therefore bear no very faithful rcsemhlanee to 
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the realities of Hfe and fact. Some of my readers may 
here, perhaps, recollect with what oonfldenoe tie offence 
which I have jast mentioned, that of sacrificing to party 
tho interCBts of truth, was laid to my charge on the first 
appearance of this work ; not is it without feelings of 
honest pride that I now call to mind those statements 
of mine which were then received by popular writers of 
the day with hursts of indignation, and contradicted by 
them with sneers of contempt. I allude to the irreverent 
manner in which I had spoken of the Scottish hero, Sir 
William "Wallace ; to the unfair cliaracter — bo it was 
deemed — which I had drawn of Archbishop Cranmer; 
and to the cause to which I had attributed the massacre 
at Paris on the feast of St. Bartholomew. More than 
twenty years tiave not elapsed, and what h^ been the 
result ? 1, Every contemporary scrap of paper that 
could bo discovered, having any connection with the name 
of Wallace, has been sought out and laid before the pub- 
Ec ; but not a angle document has yet appeared to show 
that the hero ever performed any great service to his 
country during the seven years that passed between his 
loss of the great battle of Falkirk and his death on a 
scaffold in England, by command of Edward III. That 
death still appears to me to have been the apotheosis to 
which he was indebted for the worship afterwards paid 
to his memory in Scotland. 2. The character and con- 
duct of the archbishop have been elucidated by his ad- 
mirers from his register, from his correspondence at 
home and abroad, and from his printed works ; still 
nothing has yet been drawn from these sources to prove 
that I had formed an erroneous estimate, either of his 
sincerity or of his courage. 3. The publication of the 
secret despatches from Salriati, the papal nuncio at 
Paris, has proved, beyond the posMbility of a doubt. 
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XTin PRELUtlNARr KOTICK. 

Itat the inassa<re was not the result of a, premeditated 
,pIaD, but rose, as I hud mamtained, out of aa aocident 
unforeseen and unPspected. 

The result of theao eonlroTersiea may prove a uaeful 
legaon to those who are always ready lo charge a Trriter 
with prejudice, if he dare to call io question notions 
which they have long cherished ; the ahibbuleth, per- 
haps, of party, or remaining impressions of early educa- 
tion. Few persons are, indeed, aware how many atate- 
.ments may be found in mc«t modern histories, which, 
though generaUy credited, have no foundation in fact, 
tut are admitted at once, because they have long been . 
repeated by writer after writer, without scruple or refu- 
tation. Such misstatements abound in the annals of 
almost every reign, and seem to have frequently orig- 
inated in the conjecture or indolence of some pipulitt 
iistorian. 

For instance, we are generally told that Henry VIII, 
made his last will and testament on December 30 of the 
year before his death, that he executed it with his own 
■hand, and that he obaervefl in it all the provisions of the 
statutes passed in hia reign. Of fraud or illegality no 
suspicion is ever hinted : but let the reader turn to the 
close of the fifth chapter in the siith volume of thia 
■work, and watch the intriguoa and manffinvrea of the 
Camarilla which besieged the bed of the etok monaroh, 
and monopolized his confidence. There he will see how 
the king was induced to remodel his will, and bequeath 
■to the earl of Hertford, and that nobleman's party, the 
whole government of the realm during the min<»ilj of 
Prince Edward, his legitimate successor ; how, towards 
the end of January, instead of subscribing this instru* 
ment with his own hand, he ordered it to be stamped, 
ithuB rendering it a nullity by the statutes of the twenty- 
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oighth and thirtj-first of iiia reign ; how, by a fraudalent 
manoDuvre, several gentlemen of the court were led to 
attest that the will had been signed hy the king himaelf, 
m their presence, on the 30th of Beeemher ; how hia 
death was concealed by the same faction fnan the knowl- 
edge of the nation and parliament during throo dnys ; 
and how, when his demise was announced to the two 
houses hy the chancellor, these skilful plotters were 
careful to make known the testamentary provisions in 
their favour, but most ingeniously contriTed to preaervo 
the instrament itself from inspection, that the ahaaiee 
of the royal signature might not bo detected. It was a 
ease, perhaps, without parallel in the history of nations. 
Yet every step in this long coarse of fraud and imposture 
is made evident by authentic documents, to which it is 
impossible to refuse credit. 

It is long since I diiolaimed any pretensions to that 
whidi has been called the philosophy of history, but 
might with more propriety be termed the philosophy- of 
romance. Novelists, speculatista and philosophists, 
always assume the privilege of being acquainted with 
the secret motives of those whose conduct and characters 
Hiey describe ; but writers of history know nothing more 
respecting motives than the little which their authorities 
have disclosed, or the facts necessarily surest. If they 
indulge in faniaful conjectures, if they profess to detect 
the hidden springs of every action, the origin and conse- 
quences of every event, they may display aouteness of 
investigation, profound knowledge of the human heart, 
and great ingenuity of invention ; but no reliance can be 
placed on the fidelity of their statement*. In their eager- 
ness they are apt to measure fact and theory by ttie same 
viaionary standard : they dispute or overlook every ad- 
verse or troublesome authority, and then borrow from 
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imagination whatever may be wanting for the support or 
embellisiinient of their new doctrine. They come before 
US aa philosophers, who undertake to teach from the 
records of history ; they are in reality literary empirics, 
who disfigure history to make it accord with their phi- 
losophy. Nor do I hesitate to proclaim my belief that 
no wiitere have proved more successful in the perver- 
sion of historic truth than Bpeculative and philosophical 
historians. 

From theae imaginative theories I pass to another topic. 
Some readers have been known to complain that in the 
(»urse of my narrative I have so very sparingly intro- 
duced those many curious and miscellaneous subjects, 
which, however foreign to the general purpose of history, 
are usually welcome to readers of fanciful or limited 
tastes find pursuits. The objection reminds me of the 
following very pertinent passage from Tacitus, the Koman 
historian: — Nerone secundum L. Pisone consulibne, 
pattca memoria digna evoncro, nisi oui liheat laudoudis 
fundamentis et trabibus quis molem amphithcatri apud 
eampum Martis Csesar eitruerat, volumina implere ; cilm 
ei dignitate populi Eomani repertmn sit res inlustres 
annalibus, talia diurnis urbis aotibus mandaro. — Tao. 
Annal. sm. 31. 

In the composition of these volumes 1 have repeatedly 
had occasion, like Tacitus, to lament the dearth of im- 
portant incidents; and have been tempted, as he was, to 
look out for supplementary matter from some foreign 
source. But the same judicious rule which he had laid 
down for his guidance has in ail such cases suggested 
itself to me. One thing for the annals of a great people, 
another for the journals of the city council ; one for the 
history of England, another for the chronicles of an 
abbey, or the fortunes of a family, or the subject-matter 
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of any of tha Bevera. departments into wliich literature 
at present is divided. The historian, the genealogist, 
the typographer, the hiographer, the antiquary, the 
architect, the ecclesiologist, the leetilrer f not to mention 
nimiberlesa otJior candidates for literary Fame), have all 
their peculiar ephores of action : but if the historian 
encroach on their domain, if he take upon himself their 
respective duties, he will probably desert the stately and 
dignified march of the historic muse, to bewilder himself 
in a labyrinth of dry dotwls and tedious coraputationa ; 
or perhaps substitute, in the place of pure history, an 
incoherent medley of fragmentary and elementary essayB, 
calculated rather to perplex than to enlighten the minds 
of his readers. 

It had been my intention to accompany this prefatory 
announcement with remarks on several important pas- 
sages in English history. For our annals, spread over so 
many centuries, are fraught with animating scenes <f 
national glory, with bright examples of piety, honotir, 
and resolution, and with the most impressive and inslmot- 
ive lessons to princes, statesmen, and people. Sut a 
long and painful malady, joined with tho infirmities of 
age, has rendered me incapable of executing the task 
which I had marked out, and has admonished mo to bid 
a final adieu to those studies with which I have been bo 
long &miltar. 

Tho other editions of this work have been received with 
a kindness for which I ought to feel grateful, and have 
been honored with testimonies of approbation of which 
I ha^e reason to be proud. The present edition, the last 
which I can expect to see, will, on account of more recent 
discoveries and improvomcots, contain mnch new and 
important matter. I here commit it, with all its imper- 
fections, whatever they may be, without anxiety, to the 
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kind indulgence of my readers, under the ii 
it will not be found less worthy of their favour and appro- 
bation than any of its predeeeaaors. With this flatter- 
ing hope and anticipation before me, I now fake my leaye 
of the public, and — to borrow the worda of the retiring 
veteran in Vi)^ — 

"Hie c/Rstus artemque rtpono." 
HoBNBT, December 20, 1849. 
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PREFACE. 



Thsss 7(iiimes contain the Hiatory of England froic. 
the Rrit invasion by the Romans to the Revolution 
in 168a 

To the reader it can matter little what were the 
motives, which induced me to undertake this work ; 
yet I may be allowed to say, that I was neither igno- 
rant of the difficulty of the attempt, nor insensible to 
the merits and fame of those, who have preceded me 
in the same career. It is long since curiosity first 
led rae to consult the original writers; and an inti- 
mate acquaintance with these authorities convinced 
me, that if much had already been accomplished, yet 
much remained to be done ; that in the best of our 
histories there wore errors to be corrected, and omis- 
sions to be supplied; and that oii several importan, 
subjects new information might be brought forward, 
to elucidate what was obscure, and to rectify what 
had been misrepresented. To these objects I origi- 
nally limited my plan : but to search out and r'lmedy 
the defects of others was soon felt an irksome, as 
well as ungracious office : I abandoned the design, 
and ventured on a more arduous and laborioos task, 
the composition of Ihe present volumes. 
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To render (hem more deserving of tlie public 
approbation, I did not licsitate, at the commence- 
inent of my labours, to impose on myself a severe 
obligation, from which I am not conscious of having 
on any occasion materially swerved : to take nothing 
upon trust; to confine my leaearches, in the first 
instance, to original documents, and the more ancient 
writers; and only to consult the modern historians, 
when I had satisfied my own judgment, and com- 
posed my own narrative. My object was to preserve 
myself from copying the mistakes of others, to keep 
my mind unbiassed by their opinions and prejudices, 
aad to present to the reader from authentic sources 
ft full and correct relation of events. These restric- 
tions would indeed add to the toil of the writer; but 
they promiBed to stamp the features of accuracy and 
novelty on his work. Mow far I have succeeded, 
must he for the public to determine : but this, I trust, 
will be admitted, that whatever may be in other 
respects the defects of this History, it may fairly 
claim the merit of research and originality. 

The labour was at first comparatively trifling. For 
the description of ancient Britain the writer must he 
content with the scanty information, which he may 
glean from the notices, scattered here and there in 
the works of classic antiquity. In the nest stage of 
his prepress he is introduced to a race of native his- 
torians, who, having received with the doctrines of 
Christianity the rudiments of literature, hastened to 
commit to writing the transactions of the ege, or 
were satisfied to copy the records left to them by their 
predecessors. Their manner is jejune, their lan- 
guage homely, their selection injudicious : yet from 
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them, with the aid of the Saxon laws and tlie Sason 
councils, published by Spelman and Wilkiiis, it is 
possible to form an interesting, if not satisfactory, 
account of England previously to the Norman con- 
quest. After that period the materials thicken upoa 
the Iiistoriaii : in each succeeding reign they increase 
in number and importance ; and, ia proportion as he 
approaches to more modern times, they present a 
voluminous and formidable array of annalists and 
historians, of rolls and journals of parliament, and 
of collections of state papers, of dispatches of am- 
Lassadors, and of private letters of ministers and 
courtiers. All these it is his duty to peruse and 
compare ; that he may ascertain the dates, may de- 
cide between the couflicling testimony of witnesses, 
may unravel the intrigues of statesmen, and may 
clear the truth from the rubhish which has been 
thrown over it by ignorance, or prejudice, or passion. 

Among these sources of historical information there 
is one, which deservea hia peculiar attention ; the 
coniidential correspondence of persons in high and 
ofEcial situations. This offers to him the most valu- 
able assistance. It removes the veil which policy 
has drawn before the counsels of princes, reveals the 
secret springs which set in motion the machinery of 
government, and exhibits kings aad ministers in their 
true characters, not as they affect to appear to the 
pubhc eye, but as they really were in the privacy of 
their own houses, and in the circle of their familiar 
acquaintances. Without such documents history is 
an inert and spiritless mass; from these it may de- 
rive both life and vigour. 

In addition, he must not fail to seek for inform/ 
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tion in the works of the continental historianB. In 
matters of estraneous policy, in the contests and 
negociatioiiB between the sovereigns of this and of 
other countries, he will often be misled, if lie trust 
solely to the fidelity of his English guides. It is hia 
duty to contrast foreign with native authorities, to 
hold the balance between them with an equal hand, 
and, forgetting that he is an Englishman, to judge 
impartially as a citizen of the world. Even with 
respect to domestic history, the most authentic and 
interesting information may often be drawn from the 
reports made by foreign ambassadors in England to 
their respective sovereigns. In the course of the 
following pages the reader will see how much 1 am 
indebted, during t]ie reign of Mary, to the dispatches 
of the iraperial ambassador preserved in the library 
at Besan^on in France; how much, during the reign 
of Elizabeth, to extracts from the papers deposited 
by Philip II. at Simancas In Spain. 

Among later writers Dr. Henry ventured to de- 
viate from the beaten track, and composed a bis* 
tory of England on a plan entirely new. He broke 
the time into small portions, and divided the subject 
into different heads, allotting to each portion a sepa- 
rate book, and to each head a separate chapter. Thii 
arrangement has met with many admirers ; and must 
be acknowledged to possess the advantages of ctassi-- 
fication and perspicuity. But to me it appears liable 
to strong objections. It interrupts the continuity of 
the namtiou ; it insulates facts which, to be properly 
understood, should be viewed in conjunction with 
others ; it separates effects from their causes, which are 
often to be found in difEsrenC chapters ; and it deprives 
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FAEFACE. Xsyn 

history of its native and most pleasing charm, by 
giving to it the semblanee of a study rather than an 
amusement. For these reasons I did not hesitate to 
prefer the method consecrated hy the practice of the 
great writers of antiquity, and by the adoption of the 
majority of their successors. It is easy for a skilful 
hand to interweave in a continued narrative every 
notice that may be necessary to delineate the man- 
ners and habits of thinking, the arts, the literature, 
and the legislative principles of the age. 

The reader of these pages will soon discover that I 
advance hut few pretensions to that which has beca 
called the philosophy of history, and which on a for- 
nier occasion I had the temerity to denominate the 
philosophy of romance *. It is the privilege of the 
liovelist, as I then remarked, to be always acquainted 
with the secret motives of those, whose conduct 
and characters he delineates : hut the writer of his- 
tory can know no more than his authorities have 
disclosed, or the facts themselves necessarily suggest. 
If he indulge his imagination, if he pretend to defect 
the hidden springs of every action, the real origin of 
every event, he may embellish his narrative, hut he 
will impose upon his readers, and probably upon him- 
self Much research and experience may perliaps 
have entitled me to form an opinion : and I have 
little hesitation in saying, that few writers have done 
more to pervert the truth of history than philosophical 
historians. They may display great acuteness of 
investigation, a profound knowledge of the human 
heart ; but little reliance can be placed on the fidelity 

' In the Bdvertisenienl preliiicii to the fourth volume of Iha 
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of Iheir stalemenfs. In tlieir eagerness to eBtablUh 
fiome favourite theory, they are apt to overlook every 
troublesome or adverse authority, to distort facts in 
order to form a foundation for their system, and to 

borrow from their own fancy wh ' ' ' 

ing for its support and embeHis 
with whicb history may thus be 
hypothesis, a strong illustration 
controversy respecting the unfor 
The leading facts of her slory a 
but her enemies have attribul 
queen one set of motives, her 
from either, the explanation of 
duct naturally follows; and in ( 
before «3 convicted of adultery 
other she appears an innocent 
woman. 

"When I consider the extent o 
narrative runs through thirteen 
prises the transactions of more tl 
it would be idle to flatter myself nmi mc uuijc ma^ 'i. 
is exempt from occasional error. Those only, who 
are accustomed to historical composition, can be fully 
aware how difScult it is, in works of multifarJous 
research, to guard at all times against mistakes. la 
defiance of the most vigilant eye, a wrong name, a 
false date, will often slip unchscrved from the pen ; 
sometimes a valuable authority, or an important cir- 
cumstance will be overlooked or forgotten ; and the 
writer, as he is always exposed to the danger, will 
occasionally suffer himself to be misled by the secret 
prejudices, or the unfair statements of the authors, 
whom it is his duty to consult. These errors, how- 
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ever, let them be what they may, will, I trust, he 
found oil examination comparatively few and unim- 
portaat. They certainly have not sprung from neg- 
ligence or design. On the one hand I have spared 
no labour, shrunk fi-om no investigation ; on the 
other I am not conscious to myself of any feeling which 
should induce me to pervert the truth. It has been 
my constant endeavour to separate myself as much 
as possible from every party; to stand as it were 
aloof, the unconcerned spectator of the passing events ; 
and to record them fairly in these pages, as they 
came in review before my eyes. That they should 
always appear to others ia the same light in which 
they appeared to me, I cannot expect : but before 
the reader accuse me of prejudice, let him he assiffed 
that he is free from prejudice himself. 

Before I conclude, I ought perhaps to observe, 
that where, rwt to load the page with a multitude of 
notes, I have classed several references in the same 
line, it is not pretended that each of them separately 
will fully authorize the statement to which it belongs. 
Some have perhaps furnished only particular circum- 
stances ; some may partially contradict the others : 
the text is the result from the comparison of them 
all ; and should not lie charged with inaccuracy, till 
all have been collated in their different bearings, and 
the value of each has been carefully ascertwned. 



* This preface was oriMnally ilated ITonibj, Juno U, 1923. II 
was wrillen before the historj waa oompletwl. This ia oinilted in 
the last London edition. 
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LINGARD'S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 



It 13 to the pen of a Rom^ general that we aie indebted t.c. 
for our first acquaintance v/ilh the history of Britain. "»■ 
Julius Caeear, ia the short space of three years, had con- 
ducted his victorious legions fVom the foot of the Alps to 
the mouth of the Rhine. From the coast of the Morini 
he could descry ihe white cliffs of the neighbouring 
island; and the conqueror of Gaul aspired to the glory 
of adding Britain to the dominions of Rome. The in- 
ability or refusal of the Gallic mariners to acquaint him 
with the number of the inhabitants, their manner of 
warfare, and (heir political institutions ; and the pru- 
dence or timidity of Volusenus, who had been sent to 
procure information, but returned without venturing to 
communicate with the natives, served only to irritate his 
curiosity and to inflame his ambition. The Britons, by 
lending aid to his enemies, the Veneti, supplied him witJi 
a decent pretext ibr hostilities ; and on the twenty-sixth 
of August, in the fifty-fifth year before the Christian era 
CBsar sailed from Calais, with the infimtry of two le- 
gions. To cross the strait was only the work of a few 
hours : but, when be saw the opposite heighte crowned 
with multitudes of armed men, ha altered his course. 
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LCBAP. I, 

and steering along tlie shore, cast anclior before the spot 
which is now occupied by the town of Deal, The natives 
carefully foUowed the motions of the fleet, urging their 
hones into the waves, and, by their gestures and shouts, 
bidding defiance to the invaders. The appearance of the 
nafeed irarbarians, and a superstitious fear of offending 
the gods of this unknown world, spread a temporary 
alarm among the Romans : hut after a short pause, the 
standard-bearer of the tenth legion, calling oa his com- 
rades to follow him, leaped with his eagle into the sea 
detachments instantly poured from the nearest hoats ; 
the beach, after a short struggle, was gained ; and the 
untaught yalour of the natives yielded U> the arms and 
the discipline of their enemies. 

If the Romans were pre-eminent in the art of war, 
they were greatly deficient In nautical science. On the 
fourth night after their arrival, the violence of the wind 
augmented the usual swell of tVe waves at a spring tide ; 
the ships, that had been hauled on shore, were filled 
with water ; those which rode at anchor were driven out 
to sea ; and a squadron, employed to bring the cavalry 
from Gaul, was entirely dispersed. Thb British chief- 
tains, who had come to the camp to solicit peace, ob- 
served the consternation excited by these untoward 
events , and, ha-ving retired separately under different 
pretexts, concealed themselves, with their forces, in the 
neighbouring woods. Ctesar was not aware of their 
design, till he heard that the seventh legion, which had 
been sent out to forage, was surrounded and overwhelmed 
by a hostile multitude. The timely arrival of the rest 
of the army rescued the survivors from utter destruction : 
but the Britons, steady in their plan, despatched mes- 
sengers to the neighbouring tribes, to represent the 
small number of the invaders, and inculcate the neces- 
sity of intiTOidalingfuture adventurers by exterminating 
the present. A general assault was soon made on the 
Rowan camp; and, though it proved unsuccessful, it 
taught Casar to reflect on the evident danger of his 
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situation, if the inclemency of the weather should iiitor- 
rupt his conimunication with Gaul, and confine him, 
during the winter, to a foreign shore, without supplies 
of provisions. To save his reputation, he gladly accepted 
an illusory promise of suhmission from a few of the na- 
tives, and hastened back with his army to Gaul, after a 
short absence of three weeks. It ia manifest that he had 
little reason to boast of the sucooaa of this expedition 
and on that account he affects in hia Commentaries to 
represent it as undertaken for the sole purpose of disco- 
very. But at Rome it was hailed as the forerunner of 
the most splendid victories; the mere invasion of Bri- 
tain was magnified into the conquest of a new world; 
and a thanksgiving of twenty days was decreed by the 
senate to the immortal gods*. 

The ensuing winter was spent by each party in the i. c. 
moat active preparations. In spring the Roman army, 54. 
consisting of five legions and two thousand cavalry, sailed 
from the coast of Gaul in a fleet of more than eight 
hundred ships. At the sight of this immense armament 
stretching across the channel, the Britons retired with 
precipitation to the woods; and the invaders landed 
without opposition on the very same spot which they had 
occupied the preceding year. Caasar immediately 
marched in pursuit of the natives, hut was recalled the 
next day by news of the disaster which had befallen his 
fleet. A storm had risen in the night, in which forty 
vessels were totally lost, and many others driven on 
shore. To guard against simitar accidents, he ordered 
the remauider to be dragged above the reach of the tide, 
and to be surrounded witli a fortification of earth. In 
th's laborious task ten days were employed, after which 
the invaders resumed their march towards the interior 
of the country. Each day was marked by some partial 
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rencounter, in wh h he appear to have fre- 

quently ohtained h ad a ag It was their policy to 
shun a general e g m D dedinto small bodies, 

but stationed with f ac her, they watched the 

march of the ei ra ff h stragglers, aud dili- 

gently improved every opportunity of annoyance. Their 
principal warriors, who fought from chariots, extorted 
by their skill and intrepidity the applause of the Bo- 
mans, On the brink of a precipice, or on the rapidity 
of a descent, they guided their vehicles with as much 
safety as on the level plain. No danger appalled them. 
They drove fearlessly along the Roman line, espied 
every opportunity of breaking the ranks of the enemy, 
and during the heat of the action would run along the 
pole, leap on the ground, or regain their seats, as the 
events of the moment seemed to demand. If they 
despaired of success, they retired with rapidity : if they 
were pursued, they abandoned their chariots, and with 
their pikes resisted on foot the charge of the cavalry. It 
required all the art of Ctesarto inflict any serious injury 
on so active a foe. At length three of the legions with 
all the cavalry were sent out to forage, and their appa- 
rent disorder invited the Britons to attack tliem with 
jheir whole force. Descending from the hills, they 
poured through every opening, and penetrated as lUr as 
the eagles : hut the veterans received them with cool- 
ness ; the cavalry pursued them in their flight, and few 
were able to regain the mountains and woods. Dis- 
pirited by this cheek, many of the confederate tribes 
retired to their homes ; and Cassibelan, king of the 
Cassii, the chief of the allies, was left to support the 
whole pressure of the war. 

By repeated victories over his neighbours, Cassibelan 
had acquired high renown among the natives. The 
tribes on the right bank of the Thames liad invited him 
to place himself at their head ; and his conduct during 
the war seems to have justified the selection. Deserted 
hyhis confederates, he retreated into his own territories, 
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ond aftemiited to place the Thames between him and 
his pursuers. At the only ford he ordered sharp stakes 
to be fixed in the bed of the river ; lined the left bank 
with palisades ; nnd stationed behind these the principal 
part of his array But the advance of the Romans was 
not to be retarfed by artificial difficulties. The cavalry, 
without hesitation, plunged into the river ; the infantry 
followed, though the water reached to tlveir shoulders ; 
ond the Britons, intimidated by the intrepid aspect of 
the invaders, lied to the woods. Such is the account of 
this transaction which has been given by Cassar: but 
Polyenus attributes his success to the panic caused by 
tlie sight of an elephant. At the approach of this un- 
known animal of enormous niagnitude, covered with 
sealesof polished steel, and carryingon hisbacku turret 
filled with armed men, the Britons abandoned their de- 
fences, and sought for safety by a precipitate flight *. 

Tlie king of the Cassii was not, however, discouraged. 
To impede the progress of the enemy, he laid waste his 
own territories. By his orders the habitations were 
burnt, the cattle driven away, and the proviaions de- 
stroyed, and, as the Romans inarched through this 
desert, Cassibelan himself, with four thousand chariots, 
carefully walched all their motions. But the unfortu- 
nate chieftain, besides his foreign enemies hod to con- 
tend against the jealousy and resentment of his own 
countrymen. He had formerly subdued the Tnnobantea, 
a contiguous nation. In the contest, then king Imma- 
nuentius had been slain ; and bis son Mandubratius was 
now an exile, and served in the army of the invaders. 
The Trinobantes offered to submit to the Romans, on 
condition that they should be governed by the son of 
Iramanuentius ; and several tribes, which bore with im- 
patience the yoke of the Cassii, following their example, 
solicited the protection of Cecsar. By these he was con- 
ducted to tiie capilal or principal fortress of Cassibelan, 
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6 SOMAN BRITAIN, J.CHAP. 1. 

Situated on the spot whore afterwards Vemlam was 
Duilt, and near to the present town of St. Alban's. It 
\Fas surrounded by a rampart and a diteh, and covered 
on every side by extensive marshes and forests. Even 
Csesar admired the judgment with which the position 
had been selected, and the art with which it was for- 
tified. Its defences, however, were easily forced by the 
Romans; and the cattle of Cassibelan, his principal 
treasure, became the prey of the conquerors. 

The British king still waited the issue of his plans in 
another quarter. He had instructed the four chieftains 
of Kent to assemble their forces, assault the Roman 
camp, and set fire to the ships. If this attempt had suc- 
ceeded, the Romans would have been involved in inex- 
tricable difficulties. But the men of Kent were defeated ; 
and Cassibelan condescended to sue for peace. Ctesar, 
who feared the approach of the equinox, willingly pre- 
scribed the following conditions: that he shovdd give 
host^es, should live in amity with the Trinobantes, and 
should furnish his share to the annual tribute which 
was to be imposed on Britain. The Romans immediately 
marche(| back to the coast, and as the fleet had been 
refitted, returned to Gaul in the month of September', 

Such were the petty results of this mighty expedition. 
The citizens of Rome celebrated with joy the victories of 
their favourite general : but the conqueror of Britain 
was not master of one foot of British ground. The 
inhahitants, however, and the productions of " the new 
world," became objects of interest to the more civilized 
nations of Greece and Italy; and the industry of writers 
was eagerly employed to satisfy the curiosity of the 
public. Of their works, many have undoubtedly pe- 
rished ; from those which remain has been gleaned the 
following account of ancient Britain, such as it is de- 
scribed to have been about the commencement of the 
Christian era. 
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Tlie principal nations of Europe are shown, from the 
radical difference in their languages, to be descended 
from the three great families of the Celtae, Gothi, and 
Sarraatee: and from -the countries which they have suc- 
cessively occupied, it appears that the Cekm were the 
first who crossed the limits of Asia into Europe; that, 
as the tide of population continued to roll towards the 
west, they were pushed forward by the advance of the 
Gothic nation^ ; and that these in their turn yielded to 
the pressure of the tribes of the Sarmats. At the dawn 
of history we find the Celtic dispersed over a great part 
of Europe : in the time of Cfesar they occupied the 
principal portion of Spain, of Gaul, and of the British 
isles*. That conqueror, in describing the inhabitants of 
Britain, could speak from personal knowledge of none 
but the tribes that dwelt near the mouth of the Thames. 
These, he .informs us, were of Belgic descent. Their an- 
cestors had, at hoverydistant period, invaded the island, 
expelled the original inhabitants from the coast, and in 
their new settlements still retained the names of the 
parent stalest. Beyond them dwelt other tribes less 
familiarized" with the habits of civilized life. When he 
inquired after their origin, he was told that their ances- 
tors were the spontaneous production of the soil ; later 
discoveries showed that they were Celtje, the descend- 
ants of the first colonists of Britain^. 

conmiiHIiiB de i^ltiuinlctg nbnsCiKI QnliU-FiatLui ep.l!)i Vsmv^ iiu^ 
thai he did not deem It very glorious 63 the snaa of Booie. Hsd Hie ejipe- 
dltloa proved Bacc«B3fii1, we ahoold proli^ily bave ti4d«Ti0Bm fflithecon- 



f I shall not notice the Kble of Bmtua, tlia ffTeat-grandton of .^neoB, who 
tnv« Ills mmto t« tbo teUiDd, and wboBB deHcffliilBiitB are sdld (0 have ewayed 
oie sceptre fi]r many feneratlDDS (HeiinlnB says he extracted It ci reteifbua 
scTlDtIa vslenun nostrDrnm- Bolt, Bert, 1U4 1 vblch msjisa It ddei than 
Geonry « VysalUo): nor the dreams of more receiri: anrJquaj^r^^-t^ho havo 
■ov^t out Uie fwtrJareh of theOrmrl ^a jtie arlE <ff Nudi. and canaiict«d him 
widlilBehlldrenthmaghaUionBanapertlsto BrtWn. The Wads tave slyeo 
hb thenamea, andrln Aomelnatances, theorlaliiofthe thr«eprfiQe¥k1&ilie< 
that settled In Brijain ; of the Ibree forelgD tribes, tliat were peiceablr lOi 
mltled; and of the Ihces usUTiMog tiUKs. UuC obtained possesion if (be. 
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» ROMAN BRITAIN. [CHAP, 1. 

The number of the inhabitants in the districts which 
fell under his observation, astonished the Roman gene- 
ral : and there is reason to believe that many other dis- 
tricts were equally well peopled*. The population of 
the whole island comprised above forty tribes, of which 
several, while they retained their former appellations, 
had been deprived of their independence, at the same 
time that others, amid the revolutions of two or three 
centuries, had risen to a high preeminence of power. 
The long tract of land to the south of the Severn and 
the Thames was unequally portioned among ten nations, 
of which the principal were the Cantii, or men of Kent; 
the Belgte, or inhabitants of the present counties of 
Hampshire and Wilts ; and the Damnonii, who, from 
the river Ex, had gradually extended themselves to the 
western promontory. Across the arm of the see, now 
called the Bristol Channel, the most powerful was the 
tribe of the Silures. From the banks of the Wye, their 
original seat, they had carried their arms to the Dee 
and the ocean; and their authority was acknowledged 
by theOrdovices and theDimetre, the inhabitants of the 
northern mountains, and of the western district of 
Wales. On the eastern coast of the island, between the 
Thames and the St«ur, lay the Trinobantes, whose capi- 
tal was London ; and from the S(our to the Humber 
stretched the two kmdred nations of the Iceni, called 
Cenimagni and Coilanni. The Dobuni and Cassii, con- 
federate tribes under the rule of Cassibelan, extended 
along the left bank of the Thames, from the Severn to 
the Trinobantes ; and above them dwelt the Carnabii 
and several clans of minor consequence. The Brigantes 
were the most powerful of all the British nations. They 
were bounded by the Humber on the south, and by the 

greater pstt of Ihe Island. But whatever msy be the «ntlf|Ulty of the triads, 
iheir WBtlmony mast bo doubtM, m bpUiB founded either on oral tradlUon, or 

nrnentH : qulpjw quie, si qm tueilnl, aiit^ulbua hoauuin dolata. aul clvlum 
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Tyne on the north ; and had subdued the Volantii and 
Sistuntii of the western coast. To the north of the 
Brigantea were flte tribes; known by the general appel- 
lation of Maeetce ; and beyond these wandered amid the 
lakes and mountains various clans, among which the 
Caledonians claimed the praise of superior courage, or 
superior ferocity*. 

By the Roman writers all the natives of Britain are 
indiscriminately denominated barbarians, a term of in- 
definite import, which must vary its signification witJij 
the subject to which it is applied. Though &r removed 
from the elegance and refinement of their invaders, the 
Belgic tribes of the south might almost claim the praise 
of civilization, in comparison with their northern bre- 
thren. Their dress was of their own manufiieture. A 
square mantle covered a vest and trowsers, or a deeply 
plaited tunic of braided cloth; the waist was encircled 
with a belt; rings adorned the second finger of each 
liand^ and a chain of iron or brass was suspended from 
the neckt. Their huts resembled those of their Gallio 
neighbours. A foundation of stone supported a circular 
wall of timber and reeds ; over which was thrown a 
conical roof, pierced jn the centre for the two-fold pur- 
pose of admitting light and discharging the smoke J. 
In husbandry they possessed considerable skill. They 
had discovered the use of mari as a manure ; they 
raised more corn than was neeessary ibr their own con- 
sumption ; and, to preserve it till the Ibllowing harvest, 
they generally stored it in the cavities of rocks {. But 
beyond the borders of the southern tribes, these faint 
traces of civilization gradually disappeared. The mid- 
land and western nations were unacquainted with either 
agriculture or manufactures. Their riches consisted in 
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the extent of their pastures, and the number of their 
flocks. With milk and flesh they satisfied the cravings 
of hunger d hd n skins, they bade defiance (o 
the inclera h se ona*. But even sheep were 

scarcely k w re northern parts ; and the 

hordes of sa g wh ned through the wilds of Ca- 

ledonia oft d p d d r support on the casual pro- 
duce of th h se Th went almost naked; and shel- 
tered them fir m weather under the cover of 
the woods h ns of the mountains. Their 
situation h d d ed b h their minds and bodies. If 
it had m d p of Eitigue and privation, it 
had also e;h h m rapacious, bloody, and re^ 
vengeful. When. Severus invaded their country, the 
Roman legions were appalled at the strength, the acti- 
vity, the hardihood, and ferocity of these northern Bri- 
tons t. 

The superior civilization of the southern tribes was 
attributed by historians to their intercourse with the 
strangers whom the pursuits of commerce attracted to 
their coast J, When the Spanish ores began to be ex- 
hausted, the principal supply of tin was sought from the 
mines of Britain. The first who exported this metal 
iVom the island, and conveyed it to the different porta in 
the Mediterranean, were certain Phenician adventurers 
from Cadiz. To monopolize so valuable a branch of 
commerce, they carefully concealed the place from the 
knowledge of their neighbours; and about five centu- 
ries before the birth of Christ, Herodotus, the father o< 
profiine history, candidly acknowledged that he had been 
unable to discover the real positbn of the " Cassiterides, 
or Tin-islands {." The Phenieians of Carthage were 
more successful. Anxious to share in the trade with 
their brethren of Cadiz, Hanno and Himilco undertook 
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separate voyages of discovery. Having passed the 
Straita, Hanno turned to the left, and explored the coasl 
of AlVica: Himilco, shaping his course to the north, 
crept along the shore of Spain, Wretched, by accident ot 
design, across the ocean, and in the fourth month disco- 
vered the ohject of his voyage. The CEsliynmides (so 
the tin-islands are called ia his journal, which was ex- 
tant as late aa the fifth century) were distant two days' 
sail from " the sacred iale of the Hibernians," and that 
isle lay near to the Ule ot the Albions *. The success 
of the Carthaginians awakened the hopes of the Grecian 
colonists of Marseilles; and Fytheas, their most cele- 
brated navigator, during his voyage in the northern seas, 
had also the good fortune to discover the Cassiterides t. 
They were ten in number, abounding in mines of tin 
and lead, and divided by a narrow but boisterous strait 
fi-om the coast of the Damnonii. The largest was called 
Silura or Sigdelis, a name in which may be discovered 
the origin of their present appellation, "the Sc lily isles." 
Nine out of the ten were inhabited : and the natives are 
described as a peaceful and industrious race, much ad- 
dicted to habits of rel^ious worship and divination. 
They wore long tunics of a dark colour; were unac- 
quainted with the use of money ; had no fixed places of 
habitation, and crossed from isle to iale in boats of 
wicker-work covered with leather J. 

Eiiinqne lute gens HibBtnorain colli.' Tbid.r. 1*8. 
Vliiy Sacram t Diodotm says il was called /riii, thsTety niniB by "hicli 
ti is knoitD to the natlvei at tills diy : T»« tn/taXc/iinn i(ir. Dkul. Sie. 
355. May not tlio T^aemblaiice between i^iy mud ri^i have given riie to 
(}ie epithet "aacredf* 

fflin.li.^S. Von. deHlgkGrao. It. The Somans alao, efln leveml 
fraitlesB allempts, disAiTereil the Uasslb^hli^ A slery i« 1o}i] of a Pbeni- 
ctnn mejciian^ who, se^ng hlmseir closely vMi^bed by a Rooiao tijider, 

of llie sea. by gradually inuadstlng Iho lowlands, hjvu inullipUeil Ihe 
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By these successive discoveries the trade was at last 
thrown open to differect nations. Publiiis Crassus, a 
Eomaa officer, who having, in a visit to the Oassiterides, 
ohserrod that the metal lay a short depth below the sur- 
face, and that th.e natives were beginning to devote them- 
selyes to the praodce of novation, described on hia re- 
turn the real position of the islets to those merchants, who 
wished to trade directly with the inhabitants, though the 
voyage thither would be longer than the usual passage 
from Gaul to Britain. The tin was bought up by fac- 
tors on the coast of the Mediterranean, and conveyed 
over land to the remote provinces of India*. But the 
navigation by the Pillars of Hercules Was now aban- 
doned as too expensive and dangerous. The British 
miners having cast their tin into square blocks, con- 
veyed it to the Isle of Wight, the general deposit. 
Thence it was exported by G^lic traders to the mouths 
of the Seine, the Loire, or the Garonne ; and ascending 
these rivers, was carried across the land on the backs of 
horses, till it could be conveyed by water carriage to the 
great commercial cities of Marseilles or Narbonncf". In 
return for this metal, so highly prized by the ancient 
nations, the Britons received articles of inferior value to 
the importers, but of high estimation to an uncivilized 
people ; salt Jbr the preservation of provisions, earthen- 
ware for domestic use, and brass &r the manufacture of 
arms and ornaments t 

Tlie enterprise and researchesof the foreigners quick- 
ened the industry of the natives. Tin had originally 
formed the sole article of their commerce ; to the expor- 
tation of tin was soon added that of hides, which were 
procured in immense numbers from the tribes in the 
interior ; lead was next extracted from veins open to the 
day ; and then followed a most valuable acquisition, the 
discovery and use of iron }. But report had exagge- 
rated the productions of the country far bevond their 

•Slrab. 111. 17B, plin. iLKXlv. 17. t The whole Icrarneywas Mrfonnea In 
■bont Uilrl; dnys. See Diod. Sic. V. SM, M7, 361. Strali. ill. 147. 
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real valuo : and at the time of tho invasion, the Romina 
flattered theinaelTes with the hope oF conqupring an 
island, of which the shores abnunded with jjaarls ind 
the soil with ores of the more precious metals Their 
dvarico was, however, defeated. Of gold or sdver not 
the smallest trace was discovered*, nor wore the Bn 
tiah pearla of a size or colour which could reward the 
labour of the coUectcrt. Yet the itnasion produced 
one advantage to the natives. Thej soUi^ht and at last 
discovered ores of the very metals afier which Roman 
afarioB had so anxiously but fruitlessly inquired : and 
the British exports, at the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era, comprised, if we may credit a contemporary 
and well-informed writer, com and cattle, gold and sil- 
ver, tin, lead and iron, skins, slaves, and dogs£. 

Of the peculiar customs of the Britons but few and 
imperfect notices have been transmitted to posterity. 
One strange and disgusCuig practice, that of painting 
tiie body, seems to have prevailed in many parts of the 
island. For this purpose the southern tribes employed 
a blue dye, extracted from woad, whicli gave to them, 
m the eyes of foreigners, the appearance of Ethiopians. 
It was adopted equally by botli sexes ; and was conse- 
crated in their estimation by ceremonies of religion J. 
Connected with tbis was the still more barbarous prac- 
tice of totooing, so long in use among the moi-e northern 
Britons. At an early age, the outlines of animals were 
impressed with pointed instruments in the skin: a 
strong inftision of woad was rubbed into ihe punctures ; 
and the figures, expanding with the growth of the body, 
retained their original appearance through life. The 
Briton was vain of this hideous ornament : and to ex- 
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14 ROMAN BRITAIN. [CHAP. L 

hibit it to the eyes of his enemies, lie was always careftil 
to throw off his dothes on the day of hattle*. 

The religion of the natives was that of tlie Druids, 
whether it had been brought by them from Gaul, as is 
the more natural supposition, or, as Ciesar asserts, had 
been invented in the island. The druids adored, under 
different appellations, the same gods as the Greeks and 
Romans. Pluto they considered as their progenitor: 
Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, and Minerva were severally wor- 
shipped : but to Mercury, as the inventor of the useful 
arts, they paid a more particular veneration +. To 
these, the superior gods, they added, like other poly- 
theists, a multitude of local deities, the genii of the 
woods, rivers, and mountains J. Some fanciful writers 
have pretended that they rejected the use of temples 
through a suhlime notion of the Divine immensity : per- 
haps the absence of such structures may, .with more 
probabiiity, be referred to their want of architectural 
skill. On the oak they looked with peculiar reverence. 
This monarch of the forest, from its strength and dura- 
bility, was considered as the most approprioto emblem 
of the Divinity J. The tree and its productions were 
deemed holy; to its trunk was bound the victim des- 
tined for slaughter; and of its leaves were formed tho 
chaplets worn at the time of sacrifice. If it chanced to 
produce the mistletoe, the whole tribe was summoned: 
two white heifers were immolated under its branches; 
the principal druid cut the sacred plant with a knife of 
gold; and a religious feast terminated the ceremonies 
of the day {|. 
The druids were accustomed to dwell at a distance 

•Sniiii.iJil.13, Herod, iii. «. Ilwnspraciisedijj the Picts a»ln(e 
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from the profane, in huis or caverns, amid llie silence 
and gloom of the forest. There, a£ the hours of noon 
or midnight, when the Deity was supposed to honour 
the saored spot witli his presence, the trembling votary 
was admitted within a circle of lofty oaks, to prefer his 
prayer, and listen to tlie responses of the miniver*. In 
peace they offered the fruits of the earth : in war they 
devoted to the god of battles the spoils of the enemy. 
The cattle were slaughtered in his honour ; and a pile 
formed of the rest of the booty was consecrated as a 
monument of his powerful asisistancet. But in the 
hour of danger or distress human sacrifices were deemed 
the most efficacious. Impelled by a su[ jstition, which 
steeled all the feelings of humanity, the officiating priest 
plunged his dagger into the breast of his victim, whe- 
ther captive or malefactor; and from the rapidity with 
which the blood issued from the wound, and the convul- 
sions in which the sufferer expired, announced the fu- 
ture liappiness or calamity of his country J. 

To the veneration which the British druids derived 
irom their sacerdotal character, must be added the re- 
spect which the reputation of knowledge never &i!s to 
extort ftom the ignorant. They professed to be the 
depositaries of a mysterious science, far above the com- 
prehension of the vulgar : and tlieir schoois were opened 
to none but the sons of illustrious &milies. Such was 
their fame, that the druids of Gaul, to attain Ihe perfec- 
tion of. the institute, did not disdain to study under their 
British brethren}. With them, as with similar orders 
of priests among the ancients, a long course of prepara- 
tory discipline was required ; and we are told that many 
had the patience to spend no less than twenty years in 

•Uela.m.343. Luc. i.v.4S3:iii-v- 399. 1£3. Tne, Ann. iLii. 20. I 

0Viat at SHmfihenin], Abory, SiC-, bemot» I du not tiaii Ihut xuth Bluiipa 
ar&ev4Tnrtnll*nieaby ancLtinlwritrta. as appuiKlogta lo ptucea i>ruor&1iJ|i 
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this slate of probation. To the initialed they enjoined 
the most inviolable secrecy ; and, that the protano might 
not become acquainted with their doctrines, the use of 
letters was prohibited, and each precept was delivered in 
verse by the teacher, and committed to memory by the 
disciple *. 

Of tenets thus anxiously concealed, it is not to be ex- 
pected that much should be distinctly known r the fol- 
lowing particulars have been cijUected from the few 
notices contained in the ancient historians, compared 
Tvith the doctrines peculiar lo the bards. The druida 
,professed to be acquainted with the nature, the power, 
and the providence of the Divinity ; with the figure, 
s.ie, formation, and final destiuotion of the earth; with 
the stars, their position and motions, and their supposed 
influence over human affairs +. They practised the art 
of divination. Three of their ancient astrologers were 
able, it is said, to foretell whatever should happen before 
the day of doom ; and their skill in magic was so great, 
that, according to Pliny, the Persies themselves might 
be thought to be their disciples J. To medicine also 
they had prcjtensions ; but their knowledge was princi- 
pally confined to the use of the mistletoe, vervain, savin, 
and trefoil ; and even the eflieaey of these simples was 
attributed not to the nature of the plants, but to the in- 
fluence of prayers and incantations j. The great objects 
of the arder were, according to themselves, " to relbnn 
" morals, to secure peace, and to encourage goodness : " 
and the following lesson, which they inculcated to the 
people, was certainly conducive to those ends : " The 
" three first principles of wisdom are, obedience to the 
" laws of God, concern for the good of man, and ibrli- 
" tude under the accidents of lifo]|." They also taught 

■Cas. Ti.13. Aiyiy/ix'7v2a!. Dlug. Lgeit. Id FCDeDi. p- 5. AnsteL 

"''" Mela' iiU 843. Plin. uj. 1. 9oUii.''«;'ii,''4a Dir.d"sic."v, 354. ' Cic". 

daDiv. i.4L Iliad, Sa ! Plln. Hi. 44; »Iv. 11; iiv. 9; UI. L 

j These tvro triads maj be seen in Davis (CfUie Resmihes, 171. 193). 
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the immortality nf the human souJ ; but to this great 
truth they€idded tlie absurd fiction of ntetempsjchpsis*. 
Man is placed, according to their doctrine, in the circle 
of courses . good and evil are placed before him for his 
selection. If he prefer the former, death transmits him 
from the earth into the circle offelicilt/ : but if he prefer 
the latter, death returns him into the circle of courses ! 
he is made tp do penance for a time in the body of a 
beast or reptile ; and then permitted io reassume the 
form of man. According to the predominance of vice ot 
virtue in his disposition, a repetition of his probation 
rnay be necessary : but, after a certain nnmber of trans- 
migrations, hia offences ■will be expiated, his passions 
subdued, and the circle of felicity will receive him 
among its inhabitants ■^. It was to this doctrine that 
the Romans attributed that contempt of death which 
was so conspicuous in the Celtic nations 3:. 

It will not excite surprise that men, whose office and 
pretended attainments raised them so much above the 
vulgar, should acquire and exercise the most absolute 
dominbn over the minds of their countrymen. In pub- 
lic and private deliberations of any moment; their opi- 

•"nl. !^ isMol. m.9ja. Mod. Sio. T. 35S. SlrslM. iv.isr. r liave 
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nion was always asked, and was generally obeyed. By 
their authority peace was pi-cservcd ; in their pri.'sence 
passion and revenge were silenced; and at their man- 
date contending armies consented to sheathe Iheir 
swords. Civil controversies were submitted t« their 
decision ; and the punishment of crimes was reserved to 
their justice. Religion supplied them with the power 
of enforcing submission. Disobedience was ftrtlowed by 
excommunication: and from that instant the culprit was 
banished from their sacrifices, cut off from the protec- 
tion of the laws, and sligimatized as a disgrace to his 
fiimily and <-oun!ry*. 

As the di-uids delivered their instructions in verse, 
they must have had some notion of poetry, and we find 
among them a particular class distinguished by the title 
of Bards. By the triads their origin is ascribed to cer- 
tain personages, who, -from their names, appear to be 
enigmatical, rather than real, characters t. The bard 
was a musician as well as a poet : and he constantly ac- 
companied with his voice the sounds of his harp. Every 
chieftain retained one or more of them in his service. 
They attended in his hall ; eulogized his bounty and his 
valour; and sang the praises and the history of their 
country. At the festive boajd, in the hour of merri- 
ment and intoxication, the hard struck his harp ; and 
every bosom glowed with admiration of the heroes whom 
he celebrated, iuid of the sentiments which he «med to 
Inspire- He accompanied the chief and his clan to the 
field of battle ; to the sound of his harp they marched 
against the enemy ; and in the heat of the contest ani- 
mated themselves with the hope that their actions would 
be renowned in song, and transmitted to the admiration 
of their posterity J. 

• Cb.. vi. 13. Diod. Sic. V. 351. Slrabo, iv. 197. Dio. Chryi. otM. 
jiUx._p. 638. t Ttisd, 68. 

i CMd. Sic. 1. p. 354. Atb'Dooi, ^. p. S16. AnuBka. Jtar. it. Si. 
SteabQ. iv. 197. 

Vos quoqiiQj qui furtes Bnlmos. liel1oq:^e percmplip 
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The form of goveriiineut adopted by the British tribes 
has scarcely been noticed in history. In some, the su- 
preme authority appears to have been divided among 
several ohieftainB ; in, most, it had been intrusted to a 
single individual; but in all, the people continued to 
possess considerable influence. With respect lo the suc- 
cession, there are instances in which the father had por- 
tioned iiis dominions among his children, and others in 
■which the reigning prince left his crown to his widow, 
who b Ih ■ d th m ful dutie- of royalty 

B fiJi. d 
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torn by intestine iactions; and that pretexts were never 
Wanting to justify oppression, when it could be com- 
mitted with impunity. It was this rancorous hostiU^ 
among themselves which accelerated tbeir subjugation 
to the power of Rome. "There is not," says Tacitus, "a 
" more fortunate circumstance, than that these powerful 
" nations make not one common cause. They fight sin- 
" gle, aad unsupported ; and each in its turn ia cura- 
" pelled to receive the Roman yoket." 

Such were the Britons, who by their bravery and per- 
severance battled the attempts of the tirst, and the most 
warhke, of the CLesars. From that period to the reign 
of Claudius, during the lapse of ninety-seven years, they 
retained their original independence. During tlie civil 
wars, the atteation of the Romans was too Ebclively em 
ployed at home, to think of foreign conquest. Augustus 

• Cm. v..lt. Sliait, D[oi sac. p. p. 347. Mela, Hi. p. as*. Tat 
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20 HOMA.N BRITAIN. [CHAP. I. 

thrice announced his intention of annexing Britain to 
tho empire : hut the danger was averted, on one occa- 
sion by a submissive embassy from the natives, on the 
others bythe intervention of more important concerns*. 
Instead of exacting the tribute imposed by Cfflsar, he 
contented himself with levying duties on the trade 
between Gaul and Britain, a measure which brought a 
larger sum into the imperial treasury, and was borne 
■ without murmuring by the inhabitants t. Yet this fi- 

*-J>- nancial experiment *has been magnified, by the flattery 
of a courtier, into the conquest of the whole island J, 

Tiberius pretended that the empire was already too 
extensive; and sought to justify his. own jndo}ence by 
the pohcy of Augustus J . In opposition to his conduct, 

*■ »- hia nephew and successor Caligula exhibited to the 
' world a ferce, worthy of the childish prince by whom it 
was planned, Cunobeline, the most powerful of the 
successors of Cassibelan, had banished his son Adminius. 
The exile repaired to the emperor, and, as if Britain had 
been his patrimony, made a surrender of tie island into 
the hands of Caligula, The glorious intelligence was 
immediately transmitted to the senate: and the army, 
raised for the war against the Germans, was ordered 
to assemble on the coast of Gesotiacum || . As soon as 
the emperor arrived, he arrayed the legions on the shore, 
rowed out to sea in the imperial galley, returned preci- 
pitately, and gave the signal of battle. The soldiers, in 
suspense and astonishment, inquired ibr the enemy. 
but Cal^la informed them, that they had that day con- 
quered the ocean, and commanded them to collect its 
spoils, the shells on the beach, as a proof of their victory. 
To perpetuate the memory of his folly, he laid the foun- 
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dation of a loffy beacon, and returned to Rome to give 
himself the honours of a triumph *. 

But the empty pageantry cf Caligula was soon sue- *. 
ceeded by the re^l horrors of invasion. Instigated by * 
Beric, a British chieftain, whom domestic feuds had ex- 
pelled from his native country, the emperor Claudius 
commanded Aulus Plautius to tJTinsport four legions 
with tiieir auxiliaries into Britain. It was with difficulty 
that the troops couJd be induced to engage in the expe- 
dition; hut, as they crossed the channel, a meteor was 
seen moving iu the direction of the fleet, and was hailed 
aa a certain omen of victory. The Britons, under the 
command of Caractacus and Togidumnus, the two sons 
of Cunobeline, adopted the policy of their ancestors, and 
endeavoured to harass, rather than to repel, the invaders. 
But the German auxiliaries, better fitted for such war- 
fere than the legionary soldiers, followed them across 
rivers and morasses : and though the natives made a 
gallant resistance, drove them, with the loss of Togidum- 
nus, to the northern bank of the Thames. The emperor 
himself now took the command, penetrated to Camalo- 
dunumt, and received the submission of the Britons in 
the vicinity. At his departure, he divided the Roman 
forces between the legate Plautius, and Vespasian, an 
officor whose merit afterwards invested him with the 
purple. To the care of Plautius was assigned the left, 
to that of Vespasian the right bank of the Thames. Both 
experienced from the natives the most determined re- 
sistance, Vespasian fought no less than thirty battles, 
before he could subdue the Belgte and the natives of 
the Isle of Wight : Plautius, during the five remain- 
ing years of his government, was opposed by Caractacus 
at the head of the Cassii and Silures, who, though fre- 
quently beaten, as often renewed the contest. Claudius 
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had entered Rome in triumph: to Plautius, foi- liis sei-- 
vices, was decreeil tho inferior lionour of an oration *. 
°- Ostorius Scapula was the succeaaor of Plautius. To 
' repress the inroads of the unsubdued Britons, he erected 
two chains of forts, one in the north along the river 
Avon, the, other in the west along the left bank of the 
Severn. The reduced tribes were gradually moulded 
into the form of a Roman province: aivd, when the 
loeni dared to refuse the yoke, their rebellion was se- 
verely punished, and* a colony of veterans was planted 
at Cainalodunum to insure their obedience. The free- 
dom of Britain now sought an asylum among the Silures. 
The enthusiastic attachment of that people to their in- 
dependence had caused them to be co nparcd to the 
ancient Sicambri; and their hatred of the Roman i ame 
had been envenomed by an incaut ous e-vpress o of 
Ostorius, that their existence as a peO[le na'i ncompa 
tible with his projects. In Shropsh re at the eonll 
ence of the Coin and Teme, stands a loily hill called 
Caer-Caradoe, still retaining the \^t ges of anc ent 
fortifications. There Caractacus and the Silures deter 
mined to defend the liberty of their country. The bank 
of the river was lined with troops, and the ascent of tho 
hill was fortified, with ramparts of loose stones. At the 
approach of the Romans, the Britons bound themselves 
by an oath to conquer or die, and defied with loud ex- 
clamations the attack of the enemy. Ostorius himself 
hesitated: but at the demand of the legions the signal 
of battle was given : the passage of the river was forced : 
and the Romans, under showers of darls, mounted the 
hill, burst over the ramparts, and drove the Silures 
from the summit Tho wife and daughter of Caractacus 
fell into the hands of the victors ; his brothers soon after 
surrendered; and the king himself was delivered in 

• Dio, Is. 779— 781. SDBl.inCUivlllli.iIiv. Taa. Agrir, liit. The 
Roman »™y brought "1th lnoTcral elophanls, ptobaiily to teirify tlie 
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chains fa Ostotius by his step'tnolher Cartismandua, 
queen of the Brigantes, under whose protection he had 
hoped to elude the vigilance of his pursuers. 

The feme of Caractaous had already crossed the seas ; 
and the natives of Italy were anxious to behold the man 
who had braved'for nine years the power of Rome. As 
he passed through the imperial city, he expressed his 
surprise that men, who possesseil such palaces at home, 
should deem it worth their while to fight for the wretched 
hovels of Britain. Claudius and the empress Agrippina 
were seated on two lofty tribunals, with the ptetorian 
guards on each side, and the senate and people In front, 
as witnesses of the spectacle. First were borne the 
arms and the ornaments of the British prince ; next 
followed his wife, daughter, and brothers, bewailing 
with tears their unhappy fate ; lastly came Caractacus 
himself, neither dispirited by his misfortunes, nor dis- 
mayed at this new and imposing scene, Claudius, to 
his own honour, received him graciously, restored him 
to liberty, and, if we may credit a plausible conjecture, 
invested him with princely authority over a portion of 
conquered Britain*. The event was celebrated at Rome 
with extraordinary joy. By the senate the captivity of 
Caractacus was compared to the captivity of Persea and 
Syphaxr by the-poets Claudius was said to have united 
the two worlds, and to have brought the ocean withia 
the limits of the empiret. 

The Silures, however, did not abandon themselves to 
despair. Taught by experience that uninslrucied valour 
was not a match for the discipline and defensive armour 
of the legions, they adopted a more desultory but san- 

• QuBdniB eMlnlea Cogidunoregi aonalffi; (la ed noalrem naqiisme- 
ooocene Ci^iilunm lu hive been the aume fetson na Caiacincua, 1 enWr- 
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guinary mode of ■warfare ; and confonted themselves 
with harassing the Romans in their quarfers, inlercupt- 
ing their coramunicatjons, and surprising their delach- 
ments. If they sometimes received, they often inflicted, 
considerable injury: and Ostorius was so exhausted by 
labour and vexation, that his death was attributed to his 
A, D. chagrin. His successor, Aulus Didius, found himself 
83. involved in a new wai', Venusius, a chieft^n of the 
Jugantos, had married Cartismandua. Both had been 
faithftil aUies to the Romans : but the queen, after a, 
short interval, separated from her husband, and took to 
her bed a Briton, named Vellocatus. Hostilities were 
the immediate consequence. Cartismandua, for her 
ancient services, claimed the aid of the Romans : the 
Brigantes, through hatred of the adulteress, fought for 
Venu^iuB. After several battles, the queen was com- 
pelled to leave the throne to her husband, and to lead a 
degraded life under the protection of her allies *. 

To Didius succeeded Veranius, whose early death 
made way for Suetonius Paulinus, a general of consum- 
mate skill and distinguished reputation. The isle of 
57/ Anglesey, the nursery and principal residence of the 
druids, had hitherto offered a secure retreat to those 
priests ; to whose influence and invectives was attributed 
the obstinate resistance of the Britons. To reduce it, 
jj Suetonius ordered his cavalry to swim across the strait, 
fll,' while the infhntry should pass over in boats. On their 
approach to the sacred isle, they beheld the shore lined 
not only with warriors, but with bands of male and fe- 
male druids. The former, with their arms outstretched 
to heaven, devoted the invaders to tlie god of war; the 
latter, in habits of mourning, with their hair floating in 
the wind, and hghted torches m their hands, ran in all 
directions along the beach The Romans were seized 
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with a superalitious liorvof. For a moment Iheyiefuaetl 
to advance: shame ai)d the reproaches of their leader 
urged them to the attack. The victory was eisj and 
bloodless. On that day the power of the druid recened 
a shook from which it never recovered. Their ollais 
were overturned ; their sac eJ g f 11 beneath the 

axe of the legionaries ; and th pnest and pr estesaes 
were consumed in the lla h h tl y had kind ed 

for the destruction of their pt es 

But the absence of Su to A g ey was the 

signal of a most ibrraidabl t n Prasutagus 

king of the Iceni, who had I g b tl f thful -kllj of 
Rome, to secure the disposition of his propertj, had 
made the emperor joint heir wilh .bis own daughters. 
But Roman avarice was not easily defeated. The whole 
Kuccession was immediately seized by Catus, the impe- 
rial procurator. Boadicea, the widow of the late king, 
who ventured to remonstrate, was scourged as a slave; 
and the chastity of her daughtens was violated by the 
Roman officers. The unhappy princess grasped the 
tirst opportunity of revenge. The history of her flroi^ 
reminded each individual of his own sufferings ; and in 
a few days almost all the conquered tribes were in arms. 
To account for this general disaffection we are told, that 
the insults and oppression of the conquerors were be- 
yond endurance ; lliat the British youth had been forci- 
bly conveyed to fore^n counfries 1« serve among the 
cohorts of auxiliaries ; that, to pay the Mntrlbutioas, 
their chieftains bad been compelled to borrow ten mil- 
lions of drachmas + from the philosopher Seneca, by 
whom they were harassed with the most vexatious pro- 
secutions ; that their estates had been lately registered, 
and loaded with imppsts ; and that many of their most 
noble famiUes had been reduced to indigence and sla- 
very J. All these causes coiitributi.d to swell the to r- 
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rent which now burst on the Roman establishmenta. 
Camalodunum was the first to experience its fury. 
Within the walls of the colony had been erected a tem- 
ple to the divinity of Claudius, the subjugator of Britain, 
and the natives were eager to demolish this monument 
of their servitude. At the first assault the town was 
reduced to ashes : the walls of the temple protracted 
the fete of the garrison only two days. Petilius inarched 
with the ninth legion to their assistance. It was trod- 
den under foot by the multitude of the insurgents. 

By this time Suetonius had returned to London, 
already a populous and opulent mart*. Unable to pro- 
tect the town, he retirett taking with him such of the 
inhabitants as were willing to share his fortunes. Lon- 
don was soon consumed by the flames; and shortly 
aftervfards the municipal town of Verulam experienced 
the same fate. The ftiry of the Britons treated as ene- 
mies all who had not joined in the insurrection; and 
those who fell not by the sword, were immolated with 
Still greater cruelty to Andraste, the goddess of victory. 
The reported slaughter of seventy thousand victims, 
without distinction of sex or age, of rank or country, 
attests both the violence of (heir revenge, and the ex- 
tent of country through which they followed the Ro- 

Suetonius was at last compelled to turn his face to 
the enemy. Though fear had prevented the second 
legion from joining in his retreat, he had collected 
from the different garrisons ten thousand men, and 
had chosen a position in which he could he attacked 
only in front. The Britons were collected in masses 
around their different chieftains ; their wives and chil- 
dren occupied a long line of carriages in the rear ; and 
the air resounded with their cries and imprecations. 

t Tie. i°i'l°u'io°m^b™'Thp•""rej^?rf^ea'-ere Mlfbrnted la the 
waodB u<mni to Andiaile. Same of Ihe iiclimi were cnicified, Dillon wue 
buinl. Tbe ftmsle catiilrcs, tttei the ampuUlioii of the't breaiU, wtn 
2un£td or impAled.— Ibid. 
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The Romans, motionless and silent, i)ermitteil them to 
approach ; and then, rushing forward in the form of a, 
wedge, overturned every thing within tbeir reach. The 
battle, however, was long and fiercely maintained. 
Numbers on the part of the natives supplied the want 
of discipline ; and a succession of contlicts almost ex- 
hausted the patience of the legionaries. Victorious at 
last, Ihe Romans took a severe revenge. They granted 
no quarter; and the women and children were involved 
m the same carnage with the combatants. Were suc- 
cess to be estimated by the multitude of the slain, Ta- 
citus was justified in comparing this with the most 
glorious victories of ancient Rome. He estimates the 
iuss of Ihe BriWns at eighty thousand men. The fugi- 
tives, however, who escaped, offered to try again tie 
fortune of war: but Boadicea, who had led them to the 
field, and shared Ihe dangers of the day, refused to 
survive this defeat, and terminated her misfortunes by a a. 
voluntary death*. ^ 

If this splendid action preserved the ascendency of 
the Roman arms, it did not put an end to the war. A 
notion prevailed in the imperial court, that the obsti- 
nacy of the Britons arose from the dread which the 
severity of Suetonius had inspired. He was recalled ; 
and under the milder administration of his tbrie suc- 
cessors, Turpilianus, TrebelUus, and Bolanus, the natit es 
within the Roman pale were gradually inured to the 
yoke. But the task of tranquillizing the province, the 
mutinous spirit of the army, and the rival claims uf 
competitors for the empire, prevented these goiernois 
fmm making any attempts against the independent por- 
tion of Britain. As soon aa Vespasian had assumed the a. 
purple, a new era commenced. Petilius Cerealis was ? 
ordered to reduce the Brigantes, and in th'i sfiace of 
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five years that powerful tribe was added to the su 
t.D. of the empire. Julius Frontinus was his succe 
75. and during the throe years of his j^overnment he nearly 

subdued the warlilie nation of the Silures*. 
i.D. But the reputation of preceding governors was ob- 
78. gcured by the more splendid and more lasting feme of 
Cneius Julius Agricola, When tliat commander ar- 
rived, the army had heen dismissed into winter quar- 
ters. He immediately summoned it again to the field, 
marched into the territory of tlie Ordovices, wbo had 
surprised a squadron of Roman horse ; ^nd put to the 
sword the greater part of that nation. Preceded by the 
terror of his name he cro'saed over to Anglesey: the 
natives offered no resistance, and the eacred isle was a 
second time added to the empire. In the two next 
campaigns he gradually extended the limits of his go- 
vernment to the Tay. Tribe after tribe wtis compelled 
to submit ; garrisons were stationed in every command- 
ing situation; and with the prospect of success was 
removed the principal incentive to rebellion. The 
fcurth summer was employed in securing a strong fron- 
tier to the Roman c-anquests ; and a line of forts from 
the Frilb of ITorth to that of Qyde bade defiance to the 
inroads of the more northern Britons ■\: 

But Agricola aspired to more solid praise than tbat of 
conquest, and devoted his winters to the less ostenta- 
tious, but more useful, arts of peace. Sensible of the 
errors of his predecessors, he reformed the civil admi- 
nistration in al! its branches ; established a more equit- 
able system of taxation; listened with Idndness to the 
complaints of the natives ; and severely punished the 
tyranny of inferior officers. The Britons were charmed 
with the mildness and justice of his government, and 
publicly pronounced him their henefector. At his in- 
stigation the chieftains left their habitations to. the 

"T«.Anu..iv. 37-39. HLsl. 1 9. 60i ii.97, Vil. A(ric. 8, IB, 17. 
1 AgrfooU. teeow lo liave liroceeded MTOsa the Doe.lhroughLaii^- 

•weea ih* Frilhi of Korlli mrt Clyd*. Gi)iiIdu''« Woer. Se^Wit- 
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forests, and repaired to the vicinity of the Roman sta- 
tions. There they learned to admire the roflnementB of 
civilization, and acquired a taste for improvement. The 
use of the Roman to^a hea;an to supersede that of the 
British mantle houses, baths and ttmples, were huilt 
iu the Roman fashion rhddren were mstructed in the 
Roman and with the manners were adopted 

the VI R mans In these new pursuits the 

spirit f d pe d sptedilj evaporated; and those 

lardy « a wh h d sio long hra\ed the power of 

the empe h j dwindled inlo soft and effemi- 

nate p n als 

Amb n an sity now induced Agricola to 

transgress the boundary which he had fixed to his eon- 
quests. An Irish chieftain expelled from his native 
<M>untry, had sought protection in the camp of the Ro- 
mans. From him it wis understood that the sister 
island possessed a climate tnd sod hke those of Britain, 
and was inhabited by tribes of similar manners and 
fiimilar dispositions A^icola was nit insensible to tho 
glor)' of adding this unkno^Ti count t th p n 
of the empire : but prudence forbade him nga^ n 
a second conquest before he had mpl t 1 tl 11 t, 
and he contented himself with obta n n p n f 

the western coasts of Britain ; that h n ht b p 
pared to take advantage of the fl t pp I n tj wb h 
tho course of events might ofTer. 

The next year, having received the submission of the 
tribes in the neighbourhood of the Forth, he pushed 
his advances along the eaitern shore. The operations 
of the army on land were combined with those cf a 
numerous fleet at sea. If the sight of the shipping 
alarmed the natives, the Romans were also terrified by 
reports of the multitude and ferocity of their enemies. 
In tho darkness of the night the Brilons atla^ked the 
quarters of the ninth legion, burst into the camp, and 
mainfained a doubtful fight within the intrenchmeiits 
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until llie break of day distlo^cd the eagles of the otiier 
legions advancing to the support of their comrades 
Tliis campaigti seems to have confeiTed little honour on 
the imperial arms. 

Resolved to distinguish the eighth and !(.st year of 
hia government, Agricola ossemWed oil his for(*s, and 
added to their number several cohorts of Britons raised 
among the tribes of the south. The Caledonians were 
apprized of their danger : and thirty thousand warriors 
under the command of Galgaeus ujiderl<iok to defend 
the passage of the Grampian mountains. They were 
discovered, divided into clans, posted one below the 
other on the declivity of a hill. The plain at its foot 
was covered with horsemen and armed chariots. Agri- 
cola drew up bis army in two lines, in the first of which 
he placed the auxiliaries, in the other the legions. As 
long as they fought with missile weapons, the Britons, 
from their numbers, retained the advantage ; but their 
unwieldy and unpointed swords were of little use in 
close action, and they were gradually driven up the hill 
by the steady pressure of the auxiliaries *, An attempt 
to surprise the rea f tl R ma w d f t d bj tl 
vigilance of the g -al wl 1 g d t th 

flank of the Bjiton d ih Ih t d d Th 

courage or despair f f w ! ta h d bod p t d 

the conflict till night Th tmugp ntd 

very different seen A t dd ysoltdhd 
succeeded to the d t m 1 f th p ei d ^ 

day : and columns fmk nth gfth 

horizon proved th t th B ti n t d L t th cot 
tages in their tligl t T n tl sa d C I d nd 

about four hundred Rnn sadll fll n 

the battle +. 

After this victory the army returned to winter quar- 
ters : the fleet pursued its voy^re, and sailing round the 
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island, arrived at the port of Sandwich, from which it 
had commenced the expedition By the jealousy of 
Domitiaii the ornaments, but not the parade, of a 
triumph were granted to Agricola, mho, having sur- 
rendered the command to his successor, Lucullus, re- 
turned to Rome, waited on his imperial master, and 
5iink into the obscurity of private life *. 

The Roman power was now firmly established in the 
island. The tribes which had submitted, made no at- 
tempt lo recover their independence : and the Caledo- 
nians, humbled by their last defeat, were content to 
roam without molestation in their native forests. The 
successors of Agricola, instead of conducting the legions 
in the field, were employed in protecting the public 
tranquillity, in settling the details of the provincial go- 
vernment, and in assimilating the stale of Britain to 
that of the other countries which had been incorporated 
in the empire. A short sketch of this system will not 
be unacceptable to the reader. 

1. The governor was denominated the Prefect or 
Propretor of Britain. His power was supreme within 
the island, but precarious in its dm^lion, and dependent 
on the will of the emperor. He united in his own per- 
son every species of authority which was exercised by 
the different magistrates within the city of Rome. He 
commanded the army ; he was invested with the admi- 
nistration of justice j and he possessed the power of 
substituting hia own notions of equity in the place of 
the strict letter of the law. An authority so extensive 
(ind irresistible would frequently give birth to ^cts of 
injustice ; and though the imperial court and the se- 
nate-house were open to tJie complaints of the natives, 
yet the distance of the capital, and the influence of 
friends, promised, or rather insured, impunity to the 
oppressor. In a few years, however, the exorbitant 
power of the prefects was confined by the emperor Ha- 
drian, who, in his " perpetual edict.'' laid down a system 
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ol' rules for the regulation of their conduct, and esta- 
blished a uniform administration of justice through, ali 
the provinces of the empire * 

2. Subordinate to the prefect, but appointed by the 
emperor, was the procurator or quaestor. It was his 
duty to collect the taxes, and to administer the revenue 
of the province. That revenue arose from a variety of 
imposts ; a poll-tax, which was not confined to the Jiving, 
but extended to the funerals of the dead ; a tax on le- 
gacies, the sale of slaves, and purchases at auctions ; 
the tenth part of the produce of mines ; and a certain 
proportion of corn, hay, and cattle, which was paid 
either in kind or in money, at the option of the pro- 
curator -K He was also employed occasionally in the 
dishonourable ofiieo of a spy : and his reports were fre- 
quently swelled with exaggerated accounts of the riches, 
the power, and the ambition of the prefect. For the 
distance of that officer from the seat of government, and 
the natural strength of the island, were constant sources 
of suspicion to the emperors ; and in the course of this 
history we shall see that suspicion justified by the con- 
duct of tlio usurpers, who, at the head of tlie British 
legions, will assume the purple, and contend for tliu 
empire of Rome. 

3. The amount of tlie army maintained in Britain 
must have varied according to circumstances. When 
Plautius nndeitflok the reduction of the island, he was 
at the head of four legions with their auxiliaries, a force 
which, at a moderate calculation, would exceed fifty 
thousand men^. If the different military stations, 



luuplial tlis cnrn wanKd fiw the aimy M a ilud pilco (frunisQluni 
"lopluiD)! BndacEnnlnqiisnmyfMtlienseor (be goFamor, rururhlcha 
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which were so thiokly scattered over the country, had all 
been garrisoned at the same time, thej would have re- 
quired a still greater numher* : but it is probable that, 
in proportion as the Roman power was established, many 
of them were abandoned ; and we know that, during the 
decline of the empire, the army under the three military 
commanders in Britain did not esceed 22,000 men. Into 
the ranks of the legions none but Roman citiaens could 
claim tlie privilege of admittance : but the auxiliariea were 
composed of provincials who had not obtained the freedom 
of the city, or of barbarians, whom the fete of war, or 
the prospect of wealth, had drawn into the imperial ser- 
vice. These auxiliaries nearly equalled the legionaries 
in number : and fi-om the notices of ancient writers, 
and the inscriptions on ancient monuments, have been 
discovered the names of three-and-thirty cohorts of aux- 
iliary foot, and of eleven squadrons of auxiliary horse, 
which were stationed in Britain t. All these were com- 
posed of foreigners ; for though by the law of conscrip- 
tion the natives were compelled to serve, they were not 
permitted to remain in the island. At home they might 
have employed their swords in asserting the independ- 
ence of their country : but on the continent they were 
unconnected with tlie inhabitants : for their subsistence, 
they depended on the bounty of the emperor ; and far 
from combining to subvert, were always prepared to 
support, the thi-one of Iheir benefactor. What their 
number might be, is uncertain : but there exists evi- 
dence to show, that they amounted to at least six-and- 
twe;,ty cohorts; that they were disperse<l as far as 
Egypt and Armenia ; and that some of them hail ac- 
quii'ed the surname of " Invincible," from their valour J. 
When the Roman conquests in Britain had reached 
their utmost extent, they were irregularly divided into 

• There wfreLn all cm hnDdre.t nod ri.ly^intiilioni, bP^l.lea Mnmil 
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BIX proviaeea under the government of pretoi-s appointed 
by the prefect. The longttaot of lanA which runs from 
the western extremity of Cornwall to the South Fore- 
land in Kent, is almost separated from the rest of the 
island hy the arm of the aea, now called the Bristol 
Channel, and by the course of the river Thames, Thic 
formed the most wealthy of the British provinces ; and 
from priority of conquest or proximity of situation was 
distinguished by the name of Britannia prima. Britan- 
nia aecunda comprised the present principality of Wales 
■with fte addition of that tract which is included hy tlie 
Severn in its circuitous course towards St. George's 
ChanneL Flavia Ciesariensis was the next in order, but 
the first in extent. It was hounded on two sides by the 
former provinces, and on tlio two others by the Humber, 
the Don, and the German ocean. To the nortK of the 
Humber lay the province of Maxima. It reached to the 
Eden and Tyne, and its opposite shores were washed by 
the western and eastern seas. Valentia followed, in- 
cluding the Scottish lowlands as far as the friths of Clyde 
and Forth. The tribes beyond the friths formed the 
sixth government of Vespasiana, divided from the inde- 
pendent Caledonians by the long chain of mountains, 
which rising near Dunbarton, crosses the two counties 
of Athol and Badenooh, and stretches beyond the frith 
of Murray. But the greater part of this province was 
wrested at so early a period from the dominion of Rome, 
that it is seldom mentioned by writers, and the preten- 
tura of Agricola has been generally considered as the 
northern limit of the empire in Britain *. To each of 
these divisions was allotted a separate government under 
the general superintendence of the prefect : but the in- 
terests of the rulers were most jealously separated from 

•Ric.Corin.t, p !S. Not. Imp. OC.-W. f.l55. The «.pll«l> of Uwm 
provioci's upre Rkhborounh, Cneileon. London. Toik. Wliillietn, end In- 
ternes!. The enlsleuce of the Uat proi'locij of Vojpisinni haj been quei- 
l^oned ' 1>»t llie nulljoiiCV of Bklianl is comiljainled by Ihe leEtlmonji of 
Plolemy, »hD mmlioin' Ihe miUlnty slulion of Plenittna or Inverness, 
Plol. vLli. %. ajiud Gala. Whit. Mnnch. i. 8. iil. 2. xi. a. 
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those of the provincials. Every Briton by his birth was 
excluded from all offices of trust and authority in his 
own country; and every bolder of such of&ce was pro- 
hibited by law from marrying a native, or purcliasing 
property within the island*. 

Throughout these provinces was scattered a great 
number of inhabited towns and military posts, the 
names of which are still preserved in the itineraries of 
Richard and Antoninus. They were partly of British 
and partly of Roman origin ; and were divided into 
four classes, gradually descending in the scale of privi- 
lege and importance. !. Tlie first rank was claimed by 
the colonies. It had long been the policy of Rome to 
reward her veterans with a portion of the lands of the 
CO nqut red nations and for this purpose those situations 
were generally Bele*,ted, which combined tlic d uble 
advantag*!, ot •> fruitful so 1 and a mditary position 
Each colony was a miniature represenlatioii of the pa 
rent city It adopted the ^ame customs was gcverned 
by the same laws, and with similar titles conferred on 
its magistrates a similar authority In Brilaii there 
were nine of these establishments two of a end se\en 
of a military description'' In tlie constitutioi ol the 
latter we discover a striking smiilitude to the feudal 
tenures of later a?es The veteran recel^ed his land 
from the bo mty of the emperor and wis oblijred to 
enrol his sons in the array as soon as thtj should at 
tain the *ears ot manhood Disgrace imprisonment or 
sometimes death, naa the punishment of the youth ^vha 
refused to serve the benefactor of bis father and family. 
2. The advantages enjoyed by the colonies were nearly 
equalled, in some respects surpassed, by the privileges 
of the municipal cities ; the inhabitants of which were 
exempted from the operation of the imperial statutes, 
and with the title of Roman citizens, possessed the 

• Sm tbe Pundecls, isiiu tli, iU n. 33. 67, 6.1. Co.1. Tlicod. viii, lil. Jiv. 
l«.l. 
1 EkhlMtonitb. London, Colchfsli-T, lialli. filmitpslf., (;.ii-rl«p|). Clics- 
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right of choosing their owji decuriones or magistrates, 
and of enatting their own laws. Privileges so valuable 
were reserved for the reward of extraordinary merit, 
and Britain could boast of only two muuicipia, Verulara 
and York*. But the jus Lalii, or Latian right, as it 
conferred more partial advantages, was bestowed with 
greater liberality. Ten of the British towns had oh- 
ta'^ed it from the favour of ditferent emperors, and 
were indulged with the choice of their own magistrates, 
wbo, at the expiration of llio year, resigned their offices, 
and claimed the freedom of Rome+. That freedom 
was the great object of provincial ambition ; and by the 
expedient of annual e\ection9, it was successively con- 
ferred on almost all the members of each Latin corpo- 
ration. 4. The remaining towns were stipendiary, 
compelled, aa the term imports, to pay tribute, and 
governed by Roman officers, who received their appoint- 
ment from the pretor. These distinctions were, how- 
ever, gradually abolished. Antoninus granted to every 
provincial of rank and opulence the freedom of the city : 
Caracalia extended the indulgence to the whole body of 
the natives J. 

Though Agricola had defeated, he had not been able 
to subdue, the Caledonians. After his departure they 
continued to insult the Roman power ; frequently crossed 
the line of forta between the two friths ; and by their 
successful example, rekindled the flame of independ- 
ence in the breasts of many among their countrymen. 
In less than thirlyyears the state of Britain had become 
so precarious, as to require the presence of the emperor 
» D. Hadrian. Of his exploits history is silent ; but ou the 
'^"' testimony of medals and inscriptions, we may believe 
that he expelled the barbarians, and recovered the pro- 
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vinces which hod been lost'. If, however, his victories 
have been forgotten, his memory has been preserved by 
amthtary work,whie]twas executed under his direction, 
and has hitherto defied the ra'vag f t m C vinced 
by experience that the prel«ntu th wn p by Agri- 
cola could not confine 'the northe t b s, h solved 
to oppose a second barrier to the u n bj draw- 
ing a ditch and rampart across th 1 d f m the 
Solway frith on the western, to th m th f th Tyne 
on the eastern coast. This mighty f t B t mea- 
sured in length more than sixt} f m 1 and 
strong bodies of troops were perm t! t t d at 
short intervals on the whole extei f th 1 + 

But the tranquiliity which had b t bl 1 d by a, 

Hadrian, was repeatedly disturbed during the reign of ^' 
his successor, Antoninus. On the north of the vallum 
the six. tribes of the Maeetce reasserted their independ- 
ence ; on the south the Brigantes took up arms, and 
invaded the territory of the Ordovices. Lollius Urhi- 
«us was appointed propretor of Britain. He chastised 
the Brigantes, subdued the Matots, and, in imitation of 
Hadrian, carried a similar fortification across the Isth- 
mus, from Caer-riden on the Forth to Alduid on the 
Clyde, a distance of more than thirty-six miles. In ho- 
nour of the emperor, it was called tho vallum of Anto- 
ninus; and from numerous inscriptions which have 
been preserved, -we learn the names of the different 

• See Sneed.W. Camd. iiitrad. luii. 

^ Spnrtiao. in Hsdtjiin. f. HBa. TIib vallum may be traced fram Burgh 

winding along the valleys. Tlie ditch ap'pasn to have heeii eleven feet 

whole leagUl in linei pacallnl to Ihg rUtch, at the dislencr of nearly Ineuty 

Frltbs. coualgt^of uu mom Ihau the dlUh tJle iara|iarl. and Ihe tbai. 
tlie'waTor's^viTUa. ah™ tile «llum conld'ha no longcr'o«'.ldei^*Li I 
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corps by which it was raised, and the different portions 
of work which were respectively allotted to each*. 
*•"■ Hostilities were now become habitual between tha 
*^' Caledonbns and the Eomans, Urged by national ani- 
mosity and the love of plunder, these intractable barba- 
rians annually assaulted the vallum of Antoninus ; often 
eluded the vigilance, or overpowered the opposition, of 
the guards; and spread devastation over the province. 
But in the reign of Commodus their incursions as- 
sumed a more formidable appearuice ■ iiid the discon- 
tent of the legions alarmed the emperor f)T the safety 
of Britain. Ulpius Marcellus a soldier of approved 
valour and unsullied integrity wa^ made propretor. 
He restored the discipline of the army and drove the 
Caledonians back to' their nati^ e moi tin s But hia 
services were requited with ingratitudi, Bv his seve- 
rity he incurred the hatred of a seditious soldiery; 
while hia glory excited the jealousy of a dissolute prince. 
From the swords of the former he escaped with difB- 
culty ; Commodus recalled him from his command, and 
reluctantly abstained from depriving him of lifet. 

But the British legions soon made a trial of the resolu- 
tion, or the weakness, of the emperor. They sent a de- 
putation of fifteen hundred men to demand the head of 
the minister Perennis. Without opposition these dan- 
gerous petitioners marched through Gaul and Italy, and 
were met at the gates of Rome by Commodus himself. 
To that prince, immersed in pleasure, and reckless of 
blood, the life of a favourite was a trivial object. He 
surrendered Perennis to their revenge; the unhappy 
victim was scourged and beheaded; and his wife and 
daughters were immolated on his remains J. 
A. D. The government of Britain was next conferred on 
19ft- Clodms Albinus. Hisbirthand abilities awakened the 
197. 

• i'liuanil ID Arpail. L viii. p. 69S, Capitol. iD Anton, p. 297 Hotsl»y, 
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jealousy of his imperial master, who, either with the 
view of securing his fidelity, or, as is more probable, of 
trying his ambition, offered him Ibe rank and authority 
of Ctesar. Albinus bad the prudence to decline the 
insidious present: but after the death of Com modus, 
and the ephemeral reigns of Pertinax and Julian, he 
willingly accepted the same dignity from the emperor 
Severtts. It soon, however, appeared, that with all the 
parade of friendship, Sevei'ua mas a secret and mortal 
enemy; and Albinus, by the advice of his friends, as- 
sumed the imperial purple, and led the British legions 
into Gaul, The two armies, amounting to one hundred 
thousand men, fought in tKe plain of TreTOUX, near 
Lyons. At first the cause of Albinus was seen to tri- 
umph. Severus disappeared from the field: but he 
soon returned with a fresh body of men, renewed tho 
battle, and obtained the victory. The British Ciesar 
paid with his head the forfeit of his ambition *. 

Seyeruswaa now undisputed master of the empire, a. ii. 
To abolish theexorbitantpower of the prefect of Britain, l^S- 
he divided tlie island into two governmenls, bestowing 
the one on Heradianua, and the other on Virius Lupust. 
The latter with an army of new levies was unable to 
withstand the united ciForta of the Maatte and Caledo- 
nians, and was compelled to purchase with money a 
precarious respite from their incursions. The expedient, 
though it procured a temporary forbearance, invited 
tlera to a repetitionof the attempt; and Lupus, wearied 
with continued hostilities, solicited tho presence of the 
emperor, and the aid of a numerous army It. 

Though Severus was advanced in years, and declining a. d. 
in health, he cheerfully obeyed the summons of his lieu- 207- 
tenant. He was accompanied by his two sons, Cara- 
calla and Geta : to the younger he committed the civil 

• H,™ainn, Hi. lli— S3. Dio n|ju-l Xiplill. Ill Satet. p. 393—324, 
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government of the province; to Caracalla he aasigneH 
a part in the projecteti expedition. When the array 
Moved from York, the selection of the commanders, the 
number of the legions and auxiliary cohorts, and the 
long train of carriages louden with provisions and im- 
plements of war, proclaimed the determination of the 
emperor to subdue, if not to exterminate, all the rebel- 
lious tribes in the north. The Britons were but ill pro- 
vided against so formidable an invasion. They possessed 
no other defensive armour than a narrow target. TJielr 
weapons were a dirk, an unwieldy swortl hanging from 
the waist by an iron chain, and a short lance, from one 
extremity of which was suspended a bell. But they 
were aided by Ibe nature of the country, abounding in 
mountains, lates, and forests ; by constitutions inured 
to fatigue, hunger, and every privation; by habits of 
running, swimming, and wading .through rivers and 
morasses ; and above all, by a contempt of danger, and 
an unconquerable love of freedom. The progress of the 
Romans was constantly interrupted by the necessity of 
opening roads through the woods, of throwing bridges 
over the rivers, and of erecting causeways across the 
marshes. It was in vain that Severus sought for an 
enemy in front. The natives had wisely divided tbem- 
selves into detacbments, which hung on the Hanks of 
the Romans, watched every advantage, and often inflicted 
a sudden and severe wound on the long and encumbered 
line of their enemies. Still the emperor, regardless of 
his losses, and unappalled by difficulties, pressed forward 
till he reached the Frith of Cromarty, where he conde- 
scended to accept the offers of submission which he had 
formerly refused ; and, that he might appear to punish 
the obstinacy of the natives, exacted the nominal sur- 
render of a part of their territory. But this trivial ad- 
vantage had been dearly purcliased ; and the number 
of the Romans, who perished by fetigue, by disease, and 
by the sword, has been estimated at llfiy thousand.* 
• Dlo ipud KipliiL in Suicia, ji 3i!l. Herod, ill. 16—49, 
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.Ayhe!! Severiis relurnsil to York, lie had leisure to 
devise means for t!ie future aecuiity of the southern 
pi^avinces. From what he had seen, he was convinced 
that no rampart of turf could resist the assaults of these 
active and persevering barbarians ; and he determined 
to confine their incursions hj raising a solid wall of 
stone a f^w paces to the north of the vallum of Hadiian. 
In the neighbourhood of the sea it preserved a parallel 
direction: but as it approached the higher giound, 
leaving the work of that emperor to wind its circuitous 
course-along the valleys, it boldly ascended the most 
lofty eminences, and ran along the margin of the most 
abrupt precipices. Its height was twelve feet*; its 
breadth at the foundation varied from two to three 
yards. In front was sunk a ditch of the same dimen- 
sions with that of Hadrian : and for its protection were 
assigned four squadrons and fourteen cohorts, compos' 
ing an army of ten thousand men, quartered in eighteen 
stations along the Iin« of the wall. By the historian of 
Seyeius, this stupendous erection is pronounced the 
principal glory of his reign : by the traveller of the pre- 
sent <^y its remains are viewed with feelings of asto- 
nishment and delightt. 

Scarcely had the Romans evacuated the territoiy of 
the Caledonians and Maietce, fthen information was 
brought to Severus, thM the barbarians had recom- 
menced hostilities. His infirmities had been so much 
increased by the fetigue of the late campaign, that he 
was no longer able to join the army. He gave the com- 
mand to Caracalla, with an injunction to extirpate the 
whole race without mercy. But that prince had a far 
different object in view— lo exclude his brother Geta 
from the succession. Instead of marching against the 
Britons, he endeavoure.l to gain the affection of the 
troops, by indulgence and donatives ; and, as soon as his 

• iiHlf , Hist. i. la 
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father hail expired at York, renewed the peace, dis- 
banded the army, and returned to Rome*. 
».n. History is little more than a record of the miseries 
21 1- inllicted on the many by the passions of a few. If then, 
"*■ for more than seventy years from the death of Severus, 
Britain has escaped the notice of the encieat annalists, 
we may infer that they were years of comparative tran- 
quillity and happiness. The northern tribes respected 
the strength of the new fortiScation, and the valour of 
the army by which it was guauded; and the natives ot 
the souUi, habiluated from their infimcy to submission, 
bore without impatience the yoke, which had proved so 
heavily on their free-born lathers. The restof the em- 
pire was convulsed by the claims of the numerous com- 
petitors, knowu by the name of the Ihir^ grants ; and 
from coins, which have been occasionally discovered in 
the island, it is supposed that Fosthumus, LolUaDus, 
Victorinus, Tetricus, Bonosus, and .^lianus were suc- 
uessively acknowledged in Britain. If the inference be 
accurate, the silence of history shows, that their autho- 
rity was admitted without opposition, and not established 
at the point of the sword, as it was in the other pr<v 
vinces. Probably Britain constantly followed the for- 
tune of Gaul. 
>•!>■ .This distracted state of the empire had opened new 
■^ • prospects to the barbarians who, undOT the appellations 
of Franks and Saxons, possessed the coast from the 
mouth of the Rhine to the extremity of the Cimbrican 
Chersonesus. Tliey swept into their own ports the 
commerce of the narrow seas, and insulted by their 
predatory expeditions the shores of Gaul and Britain. 
To chastise or restrain their insolence, the command of 
a powerful fleet, with the title of Count of the Saxon 
shore, was given by the emperors Diodesian and Maxi- 
mian to Carausius, an experienced offlcer, and a Mena- 
pian by birth. His conduct soon awakened suspicion 
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The pirates continued tlieir depredations with impunity ; 
B portion of their spoil was regularly surrendeted to 
Catausius; and the money was employed in debauch- 
ing the loyalty of the mariners. Masiraian prepared to 
punish his perfidy. But the Menopian unexpectedly 
fortified Boulogne, concluded an alliance with the bar- 
harians, sailed to Britain, induced the army and fleet to 
espouse his cause, and assuming with the imperial 
purple the name of Augustus, set at defiance the whole 
power of Rome. 

The reign of this adventurer was fortunate and glo- *■!>. 
rioua. The Caledonians were compelled to fiee before " 
his arms; his authority was acknowledged on the west- 
ern coast of Gaul ; and a numerous fleet carried the 
terror of his name to the entrance of the Mediterranean. 
It was not, however, to be expected, that the emperors 
would tamely acquiesce in his usiirpatian. At first in- 
deed they thought it more prudent to admit him as their 
colleague : but, when they had adopted the two Ctesars 
Galerius and Constantius, they assigned to the latter 
the task of wresting Britain from his dominion. Con- 
stantius began the attempt with the siege of Boulogne. 
By his orders the mouth of the harbour was obstructed 
by a mound of stones ; and the garrison, cut off from any 
assistance from Britain, was, after an obstinate resist- 
ance, compelled to surrender This loss might grieve, 
but did not dishearten Carausius. He was still master 
of the sea, and at the head of a numerous army. But, 
while he was employed in providing against a distant 
danger, he fell a victim to domestic treachery ; and in 
the eighth year of his reign was murdered at York by ^^a, 
Allectus, a minister who had abused his confidence, and 297 
dreaded his resentment. 

Allectus enjoyed during three years the reward of 
his treachery. The time was spent by Constantius in 
preparing a fleet which might safely transport his 
troops to the island. To distract the attention of the 
enemy, it was divided into two squadrons, of which one 
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under hia own nommand was stationed at Boulogne, the 
other, under that of tlie prefect Asclepiodotus, in the 
mouth of the Seine. The latter, owing to the impatience 
of the mariners, was the first which put to sea; and 
sailing under tlie cover of a fog, passed unobserved by 
the British fleet near the Isle of Wight, and reached 
■without opposition the adjacent coast. The Csesar him- 
self with a still more powerful armament directed his 
course to the shore of Kent ; and at hia landing received 
the pleasing intelligence that AUectua was dead. On 
the first isews of the arrival of Asclepiodotus, the usur- 
per had hastened towards the spot: but. the greater part 
of his forces was unable to equal his speed ; and with 
his guard, a band of Franks, he was speedily over- 
t. D. whelmed by the Romans. Nor was this the only in- 
297 stance of the good fortune of the Csesar. A division of 
his fleet, whii^ had separated in the dark, entered the 
Thames, and advanced without meeting an enemy to the 
neighbourhood of London. At that moment a body of 
auxiliaries in the pay of AUwtus, hearing of his death, 
began to plunder the city. It was saved from destruc- 
tion by the accidental arrival of tho Romans ; and Con- 
stantius himself was soon afterwards haile<i by the 
inhabitants as their sovereign and deliverer. He im- 
mediately restored the imperial authority: Britain be~ 
came his favourite residence ; and the natives enjoyed 
the benefit of a mild and equitable administration, til! 
their happiness was disturbed by religious persecution *. 
At the distance of so many ages it is impossible to 
discover, by whom Christianity was first preached in the 
island. Some writers have ascribed that province to 
St. Peler ; others have preferred the nival claim of St. 
Paul: but both opinions, improbable as they are in 
themselves, rest on the most slender evidence; on testi- 
monies, which ave many of them irrelevant, all ambi- 
guous and unsatisfactory. It is howevei' certain that 
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at a very early period tliere were ChristianB in Britain ; 
nor ia it difficult to account fur the circumstance, from 
the intercourse which had long subsisted between the 
island and Rome. Within a very few years from the 
asc«nsion of Christ, the church of Rome had attained 
great celehrity: soon afterwards it attracted the notice 
and was honoured with the enmity of Claudius and 
Nero*. Of the Romans whom at that period choice or 
necessity conducted to Britain, and of the Britons who 
were induced to visit Rome, some would of course be- 
come acquamted with the professors of tho gospel, and 
yield to the exertions of their zeal. Both Poraponia 
GrEBcina, the wife of the proconsul Plautius, the first 
who made any permanent conquest in the island, and 
Claudia, a British lady, who had married the sena- 
tor Pudens, are, on ratter probable grounds, believed to 
have been Christianst, But whether it was owing to 
the piety of these, or of other individuals $, that the 
doctrine of Christianity was first introduced among 
the Britons, it appears to have made proselytes, and to 
have proceeded with a silent but steady pax;e towards 
the extremity of the island. The attention of the 
Roman officers was absorbed in the civil and military 
duties of their stations : and while the blood of the 
Christians flowed in the other provinces of the empire, 
the Britons were suffered to practise the new religion 
without molestation. There is even evidence that tho 
knowledge of the gospel was not confined to the subjects 
of Rome. Before the close of the second century, it had 
penetrated among the independent tribes of the north}. 

t Vm pSip^al'l^' TlcltT*. AnB.'lilL*B2; BTciaadm miiipare St, 
Paul, 2 Tim. IV. Bl, V.HI1 Manlal. epig. IL S*. iv. 13. 

t NolUincciDbB iFsi probable in ilselt norlsBj supported by Bncieol 
tsitlnuiny, Uun lbs opinion lliat Brltoin was convertea by *nl«Qla1 mia- 

BmimP That, Lmver, thev did 10 In.llis beBinnian of thr, fourtli wnluvy. 
it plain rum Eussbio, (Vtt. Con. iii, 19), Soctntes (Hisl, v. 22), and tlio 
council of Artcl (Spflman, p. 40. 42> 
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It might have been expected that the British writers 
would have proserved the memory of an event so im- 
portant in their eyes as the conversion of their fathers. 
But their traditions have been so embelhahed or disfl- 
gured by fiction, that without collateral evidence, it is 
hardly possible to distinguish in them what is real from 
that which is imaginary. After deducting from the 
account of Nennius and his brethren every improbable 
civcurostance, we may believe that the authority con- 
ferred by the emperor Claudius on Cogidunus, was con- 
tiaueil in his family ; that Lucius (Lever maur, or tLe 
great light), one of his near descendants, was a believer 
in the gospel ; that he sent to Rome Fagan and Dervan 
to be more perfectly instructed in the Christian feith; 
and that these envoys, having received ordination from 
Pope BleutheriuB, at their return, under the influence of 
their patron, increased the number of the proselytes by 
their preaching, and established the British, after the 
model of the continental churches.* But independently 
of Buoh authority, we have undoubted proof that the be- 
lievers were nmneroUiS, and that a regular hierarchy had 
been instituted, before the close of the third century. For 
by contemporary writers the church tf Britain is always 
put on an equality with the churches of Spain and Gaul ; 
and m one of the most early of the western councils, that 
of Aries in 314, we meet with the names of three British 
bishops, Eborius of York, Restitutus of London, and Adel- 
phlus of Lincoln.! 
p. It has been observed that the British Christians had 
8. hitherto escaped the persecutions to which their continen- 
5- tal brethren were repeatedly exposed. But in the bejpn- 
ning of the fourth century, Diodeeian and Maximian 
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determined to avenge the disasters of tlia empire on tha 
professors of the gospel ; and edicts were published, by 
wluch tlie churches in every province were ordered to bo 
demolished, and the refusal to worship the gods of pagan- 
ism was mode a crime punishable with death. Though 
Coiistantius might condemn, he dared not forbid the 
execution of the imperial mandate: but he was carefiil 
at the same lime to show by his conduct his oyn opiiuou 
of religious persecution. Assembling around him the 
Christian officers of his household, he communicated to 
them the wilt of the emperors, and added, that they 
EQUSt determine to resign their employments, or to ab- 
jure the worship of Christ. If some among them pre- 
ferred their interest to their religion, Ihey received 
the reward which their perfidy deserved. The Ccesar 
dismissed them from his secvioe, observing that he 
wonid never trust the fidelity of men, who had proved 
themselves traitors to their God*. But the moderation 
of ConstantiUB did not restrain the zeal of the inferior 
magistrates. The churches in almnat every district 
were levelled with the ground: and of the Christians 
many fled for safety to tne forests and mountains, many 
suffered with constancy both torture and death. Gildas 
has preserved the names of Julius and Aaron, citizens 
of Caerleoti upon Usk ; and the memory of Alban, the 
protomartyr of Britain, was long celebraled both in his 
own country and among the neighbouring nations. But 
within less than two years Dioclesian and Maximian 
resigned the purple ; Constantius and Galerius assumed 
the title of emperors ; and freedom of religious worship 
was restored to the Christian inhabitants of the island. f 

Constantius, while he was yet in an inferior situation, , 
had married Helena, a native of Bithynia according to go 
some writers, the daughter of a BriiJah prince, if we 
may believe our national historians. When he was 
raised to the dignity of Otesar, he was compelled to 
repudiate Helena for Theodora, the daughter-in-law of 

* Bmeb. Tit. Cons. i. 18. Soaom. 1. fl. LaeL de aiortib. peraeo, IS, Ift 
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Maximian ; but Helena had already borne him a son 
in Britain *, the celebrated Constantine, on whom pos- 
terity has bestowed the epithet of the " great." Tlie 
young prince was educated an honourable hostage in Ihe 
court, first of Dioclesian, and then of Galerius : but on 
ths report that his father's health was rapidly declining, 
he snatched a favourable moment to escape, and maim- 
ing at every post the horses which were not necessary 
for his flight, contrived to retard the speed of his pur- 
suers. He reached York a few days before Conslantiua 
expired; was recommended by him to the affection of 
the soldiery ; and assumed, with their approbation, the 
titles of Ctesar and Augustus. The sequel of his, story, 
and the long course of viot ri s by which he united the 
whole empire under his wa th ty bjects 

foreign from these sheets bltwllb yt 

notice an important alter t 1 h 1 m d th 
government of Britain +. 

Dioclesian had divided tl wh 1 mp t f 

parts, under himself. Ma m d th t Cib 

When Constantine becam 1 mp , 1 (t pted 
similar partition under four pretorian prefects. At the 
same time new titles and amployments were devised ; 
and throughout the whole gradation of office, the mili- 
tary was jealously separated from the civil administra- 
tion. By this arrangement Britain was placed under 
the jurisdiction of the prefect of the Gauls, whose 
authority extended from the wail of Antoninus to the 
southern limits of Mauritania Tingitana. Hia deputy 
with the title of vicar of Britain resided at York : 
while the subordinate charge of the provinces was en- 
trusted to the two conaulars of Valentia and Maxima, 
and the three presidents of Flavia, Britannia prima, and 
Britannia secunda. The administration of justice, and 
of the finances, was continued in the liands of these 
ministers : but the command of the army was divided 



ii. 73. ?9. 
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among three military officers, who nolinowledged for 
tbeir Euperior the master of the cavalry oi" infantry sta- 
tioneil on t!ie hanks of lie Rhine, riiey were distin- 
guished by the titles of the duke of Britain, whoso com- 
mand reached iVom the northern boundary to the 
Huraber; the count of the Saxon shore, whose duty it 
was to guard the coast, from the Humher to the Land's 
End in Co)'"'>'il' i aid the count of Britain, to whom 
were subject all the other garrisons in the island*. 

Under Constantine and liis sons Britain enjoyed more 
tlian fifty years of tranquillity. The aggressions of the 
tiarbarians were repressed.; and industry and commerce 
were encouraged. The first cheek was given to the 
public prosperity by tho cruelty and avarice of Paulus, 
a Spanish notary. He had been sent to the island with 
a commission from the emperor Constantius to inquire 
iato the conduct of the officers, who, during the general 
defection of the western armies, had adhered to the 
usurper Magnentius. Paulus was eminently skilled in 
all the arts of rapacity and chicanery ; with him wealth 
was a sufficient presumption of guilt; and no man, 
whose po^essions might fill the coffers of the notary 
and his imperial master, was ever acquitted at his tri- 
bunal. Martin, the vicar of Britain, had lamented, and 
sometimes interposed to prevent, these iniquitous p(o- 
ceedings. But he was informed that a deep scheme 
had been laid to involve him in the common delin- 
quency ; and, impelled by despair, he made an attempt 
on the life of the notaty. The stroke was parried : and 
Martin instantly plunged his sword into his own heart. 
His real or pretended accoinplices wore punished with 
torture and confiscation, exile or death; and Prulus 
continued his career regardless of the hatred and im- 
precations of the natives. By Constantius he was ap- 
plauded for his fidelity : Julian, the succeeding emperor, 
commanded him to be burnt alive +. 

^^Zusim. ii. 109, 110. Tillom. iv. 117- Nol. Imp. f. 155. 161. 162. 176 
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While Julian lield with the title of Csesar the prefec- 
ture of Gaul, an event Mf.mied which proves the great 
resources of Britain at this period. The Franks, Sax- 
ons, and Alemanni had previously crossed to the left 
bank of the Rhine, laid waste an extensive tract of 
country, reduced to ashes forty towns, and carried the 
inhabitants into captivity. By repeated victories the 
Cffisar compelled the barbarians to restore tlioir prison- 
ers ; his next object was to provide the multitudo with 
food, in a country which for yea»s had been desolate. 
The granaries of Britain offered an immediate aM 
plentiful supply. A fleet of eight hundred small vessels 
was collected in the moutlis of the Rhine; repeated 
voyages were made to the British coasts: the cargoes 
were conveyed in lighters up the river ; and the almost 
famished inhabitants received an ample provision of 
corn both to sow their lands, and to support themselves 
till the following harvest *, Nor was the island equal 
only to a temporary supply. It exported annually great 
quantities of corn to the continent t. 

It is remarkable that from this period, the Caledo- 
nians and MacetEe, tribes which for two centuries had 
been the terror of the civilized Britons, disappeared with- 
out any ostensible cause from the page of history : and 
their places are supplied by the Picts and Scots, who 
though differing from them in name, are described as 
barbarians equally savage in disposition and equally 
addicted to invasion and raplne$. Of the origin of 
these two nations, which appear to start suddenly into 
existence in the course of the fourth century, many 
learned but fenciful theories have been invented. 1, To 
me it seems manifest that the Picts were, under a new 
denomination, the very same people, whom we have 
hitherto called Maajtfe and Caledonians}. The name 
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of Caledonians properly belonged to Hie natives of that 
long but narrow strip of land, which stretches from 
Loch Finn on the western, to the Frith of Tayne on the 
eastern coast : but it had been extended by the Romans 
to all the kindred and independent clans which lay be- 
tween them and the northern extremity of the island. 
In the fourth century the mistake was discovered and 
rectified : and from that time not only the Caledonians, 
but theff southern neighbours, the five tribes of the 
MaEette, began to be known hy the generic appellation of 
Picts, a word derived perhaps from the national custom 
of painting the body*, more probably from the name 
which they bore in tjieir own language. 2. The Scots 
came undoubtedly from Ireland, which, like its sister 
island, appears to have been colonized by adventurers 
from different countries. Thus we meet witli tribes of 
Damnii, Volantii, Brigantes, and Cangii, names which 
point out a British origin ; of Menapii and Cauci, de- 
scended from the parent tiibes in Belgium and Ger- 
many, and of Iherni and Concani, who seem to have 
emigrated from Spain+. These were scattered on dif- 
ferent points of the coast ; while the interior was held 

par Ihed by rapine : tliej went almost Doked (Gild. 16) : Ihcy pom. 
a Bf ell e"' "' ""T « ™ '^''' ^^ tClBixL de bailo Gel teSl j 
Diuu Bill. Ihe alhar Pica (Eum. prn^g. Coiulm. p, 381)1 4. Bwiiiu 
Ammiiniu Maicellmua (lib, iKvii p. SSD). .boat eight j ,«.,»«. Eu- 
n^nV'indlh V t I '°''' ^*. "'j^'*^*"' nrnfeMBiilY the Ciledo- 
(Plol: .IH. 3. Ri..^! rif: ^t .«rU^°of t1, J^^'^teXdfi^m'^ 
Dotlhem ocsBD Bt for as Ui8 ■null, of Gallmv.y. (lied. iii. 4.) 
■ Nee faiai nomine Plems^ ■" 

Edomnlt— Cfauif. fa IIL MfljnJ. Honor. S*. 
tPlol.viiLS. RiaCoriiLLe. Dionj.igsplae5i.Spuiu«lici.IoDjj]»o 
ID the Scdiy iBlaDdi. ' ^^ 

Afiiai mmrir xyaiMi raiSii ISajiit, 

(y. 3K). Slrabo' (iv-'soft MeMJ^Sel). and'sSin^'f liiL ^JmW™. 
^=ei.hed as cannibal., aud the moil balbarons of the iniman race, ^llul 
^CD Taeilna »e learn that the porta of Ireland Here fteqoanted by mar- 
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by numerous clans of the Scoti *, many of whom, in the 
fourth century, united with the Attacotti, a kindred clan 
in the neighbourhood of l»Dch Lomond, to plunder the 
rich provinces of the Roman Britons. But the Scots 
soon aspired to something more permanent than plun- 
der. From the north of Ireland the passage was short 
and inviting : hordes of adventurers followed each other ; 
settlements were obtained from the friendsliip, or ex- 
torted IVom the weakness, of the Picts ; and at last tho 
strangers acquired so marked a superiority over tho 
indigenous tribes, as t« impart the name of Scotland to 
the northern division of Britaint. It was long, however, 
before the two nations were blended in one people. We 
find the Picts distinguished from the Scots as late as the 
twelfth century J- 
,. In the reign of Constantius the Picts and Scots en- 
I. tered tho Roman province in considerable numbers. 
Tlie Cfesar Julian could not be spared from Gaul: 
and Lupicinus, whom he sent as his deputy, did not 
venture to meet the invaders. This confession of 
weakness incited them to repeat their inroads; and at 
each repetition they penetrated farther into the country. 




Bcde f Hbc autem pmpiie pMiin I 
nnnibi.Cle thai llie Senli wete the me 
intetlomflhe island, and a divhlou of the gteal Ceh,. .--.., ..^^^ 

tC CnUiaa AJvt, liaan la tli1» daya'greal nlllDiiy to Ub vesu«:iiUi 
touKn-sof Irelai.rl mil Scollimd. See CKaDibMlayne-j OtaUo Doaiiii. 

'"M!!Mr^erjiiHL'^a'Aiisu3. the wna of Ere, a chieflain of DilraWa, 
in Ulrfet •?tll«l in tlie islhmuj of Cantiro in ilS. Frcnn Ihfm ihe Sci* 
Usli kin^ clalniBd Ihrit .Uxxat. See Dr. O'Conor, Violeg. i, m. ii, S3. 
JKlc.Haaul.391.31B. 
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They iaairitoi[ieil sjiics in tlie lloman array ; they 
tempted tho fidelity uf the garrisons; and they seduced 
many of the foreign auxiliaries to join them in the pur- 
suit of plunder. At length the emperor Valentinian 
was alarmed for the safety of the island. Falbfaudes, 
the Roman general, had heen slain by treachery ; Ncc- 
farides, the count of the Saxon shore, had fallen in 
battle ; and the flames of devastation spread along the 
right bank of the Thames. First the steward of the 
imperial household, then Jovinus, and lastly Theodosius, 
were appointed to the command. Tliat celebrated ofii- 
oer, with the flower of the Gallic axmy, landed at Rich- 
borough, and, having divided his troops into several 
corps, attacked and defeated the marauding parties 
of the barbarians. He entered London in triumph, *■ 
and spent a few weeks in making preparations for new 3* 
victories. The deserters were induced by an act of 
amnesty to rejoin their standards ; the ancient discipline 
of the army was revived ; supplies and reinforcements 
were provided ; and, on the recommencement of hosti- 
lities, the invaders were taught in several bloody en- 
counters to respect the bravery of the troops, and the 
talents of the general. They sullenly retired beyond 
the ancient limits of the empire ; and Theodosius ap- 
plied himself to re-establish the former system of govern- 
ment. The political and financial departments he con- 
fided to the vicai- Civilis : and, as commander of the 
army, repaired the fortifications, placed garrisons in the 
military stations, and restored the province of Valentia, 
yhich had long been abandoned. "When he left the 
island, his services were attested by the gratitude of 
the uatives, who accompanied him in crowds to the sea- 
shore; and by the acknowledgment of ' 
who loaded hira with distinguished honours *. 
Gratian succeeded his father Valentinian i 
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, i>. empire, and invested with th p p! Tl d sius the 
!?."!. younger, the son of the deh f B I There 

, D. was at the time in the island ffi in d Maxi- 

irg. mus, of great abilities, and of g t mh t i *. In- 
flamed with jealousy by the p m t f who had 
been his equal, he began to rntn thth soldiery; 

and artfully extorted from tl grat t d their cre- 
dulity an offer of the title of A gu t It w lot with- 
out apparent reluctance that h y Id d t th ir entrea- 
ties; but his subsequent conduct betrayed his real 
sentiments. Not content with the possession of Britain, 
he aspired to the whole of the western empire. At the 
head of the British army he sailed to the mouth of the 
Rhine ; the murder of Gratian gave him possession of 
Gaul ; and, by the precipitate flight of Valentinian, the 
greater part of Italy was compelled to submit tohis autho- 
rity. He reigned with dignity, aadseverelychastisedthe 
Picts and Scots, who attempted to renew their inroads. 
Theodosius received his image, and acknowledged his 
title ; but roused at last by shame and apprehension, 
took the ileld gainst the usurper. On the banks of the 
Save inPannonia, the first shock -was given to the power 
of Maximus ; and the city of Aquileia soon afterwards 
saw him stripped of the imperial ornaments, and be- 
*■ ri. headed by order of his victorious opponent. The Bri- 
^^°- tons, who had fbllowed his standard, never revisited their 
country : and the native writers lament the defenceless 
state iu which it was left by their absence, exposed to 
the insults of its inveterate enemies +, 

This favourable opportunity did not escape the vigi- 
lance of the Picls and Scots, Tliey experienced only a 
feeble resistance from the sniall force that remained in 
the island, and returned home laden with the plunder 
of the provinces. Their repeated inroads impelled the 

• Mmltmis ia Mlleil s Spajiuiiii by Zosimus (\v. S47). " Union bj 
Socraiesfv. inandGildiis (ci.), llieBobbet of BlclilHiHiiiBh by Auw 
aim fl^tto BliutBpinn.. D» dw. Uib. viL p. 1301. oi.uci Poel.»cl.) 

+ Ptoipei. in Chion. nn. ."»;, Sow™. HUt, 'ii. i>.731. Gi.d. e. 11. 
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Britons to lay their distressed situation before the im- 
perial court, probably through the means of Chrysantus 
the vicar, whoso administration is mentioned with ap- 
plause ; and Stilieho, the master of tho infantry and 
cavalry, despatched to their assistance a body of troops, 
which repelled the invaders and oonfliied them within 
their own territ 

But the great f b f tl Roman power was now 
shaken to its found ti n H d s of barbarians, under 
different denom ti »a u from the unknown re- 
gions of the ea t a 1 th tl had depopulated the 
fairest of the p m es ad torrent of Goths, Van- 
dals, and Alans, un 1 tl 11 ated Alaric, had poured 
from the summit of the Julian Alps into the flourishing 
plains of Italy, It became necessary to recall the troops 
from tlw extremities to defend the heart of the empire ; 
and the cohorts which had been stationed along the walls 
in Britain, fought and triumphed under the command 
of Stilieho in the bloody battle of Pollentia-^, After *-o. 
the retreat of Alaric, the British forces seem to have '"*■'■ 
returned h> the island, and to have driven back tlie 
Piets, who had taken advantage of their absence to 
plunder the neighbouring province. But within two or 
three years the German nations hurstii^ into Gaul, 
spread devastation from one extremity to the other ; 
and the legions in Britain, cut off liom all communica- 
tioa with the emperor Honorius, determined to elect 
an emperor for themselves. The purple wa.s bestowed a. d. 
on Marcus, one of their officers^ who soon lost his life '^"^ 
in a sedition of the soldiery. The next object of their 
choice was Gratian, a nativo of one of the British 
municipia, who, at the end of four month*, experienced 
the fate of his predecessor. This dangerous pre-emi- 
nence was, however, still an object of competition, Con- 
stantine, a soldier in the ranks, with no other preten- 
fiioiis than his name, offered himself to their suffrages. 

• Camp.™ GildaB (c U) j.iid llpria (i. 12) ttilii Claitlinn fle land. 
Stilii!. II. W-r. B)7. f Clmiilliii I)Q Iwllu Off. 116. 
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He was proclaimeil Augustus, led Ihem to Boulogne, 
and with the assistance of some Roman corps, wiiich lay 
disperaed in the neighbourhood, cleared the province of 
the barborians. His son Consfans, who is said ta have 
■worn the monastic habit at Winnhester, was named 
Caasar and hastened to take possession of Spain. But 
their prosperity was of very short duration. The son 
was put fo death at Vienne by Gerontius, one of Ms own 
*. D. officers ; and the father was beheaded at Aries by the 
*"■ order of Constantius, who commanded the forces of 
Honorius *. 

While Constantine was thus hastening to his ruin, 
Britain had been the theatre of an important revolution. 
The natives, left without a military force, and exposed 
to the inroads of their enemies, determined to reject an. 
authority which was unable to afford them protection. 
They deposed the Roman magistrates, proclaimed their 
own independence, took up arms, and with the spirit of 
freemen, drove the barbarians out of their territories^. 
When the intelligence reached Ravenna, Honorius, the 
legitimate emperor, wrote to tlie states of Britain, " fo 
" provide for their own defence." By this ambiguous 
expression he has been thought to have released them 
from their allegiance : perhaps his only object was to 
authorize their present efforts, that he might thus re- 
serve a claim to their future obedience % . 

It would be interesting to delineate the conduct of the 
natives on this memorable occasion, and accurately to 
exhibit the causes which transferred the greater part of 
tliis island from the milder dominion of the Romans to 
the exterminating sword of the Saxons. But Britain, 
after its separstion from the empire, ceased to attract the 
notice of foreign historians ; and our national writers 
lived at so distant a period, and have interwoven so much 
fable in their narratives, that they possess but little 
claim to our conBdencc. From Zosimus wc learn, that, 
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on the extinction of the imperial authority in the island, 
the British states estahlished domestic governments ac- 
cording to circumstances Tliese states were undoubt- 
edly the dift t t h ]i h b p ly 
enumerated, dtwhtH hdd tdhis 
letters. As th col m p d L t t s, 
had always fo m d m y p t ro w 1th 
under the sup tdtelthp Ip dt 
they would p h bly wht i thfm fg 
ment fo which fhyhd 1 gb hbt td It 
however, easy to conceive, that during the anarchy (tat 
must have been produced by the sudden removal of the 
Roman magistrates, and the confusion occasioned by the 
repeated incursions of the Picts and Scots, many a for- 
a d r would abuse his own power and the confi- 
d fellow-citizens to usurp the sovereign au- 

h In a few years every trace of popular govern- 

me ad anished: and all the provinces which had 
bel ng d to he empire were divided among a multitude 

f p y h ftains, principally of British, but partly of 
Roman n. They were dignified with the title of 

kings, though the dominions of many were confined 
within narrower limits than most of our present coun- 
ties . and their ambition, their wars, and their vices, 
inflicted on the country more permanent and extensive 
injuries than had ever been suffered from the incursions 
of foreign enemies *. 

Soon after the Britons became independent, the 
greater part of Europe was depopulated by the two 
dreadful scourges of pestilence and famine- This island 
did not escape the general calamity; and the Scots 
and Picts seized the favourable moment for the renewal 
of their inroads. The dissensions of the native chieftains 
facilitated their attempts ; district after district became 
the scene of devastation ; till the approach of danger 
admonished the more southern Britons to provide for 

■GiW.ciii.uiii-'^'-Uplstp.Kl.lS, Nen. c HI. Prnraip.HistVaiiri. 
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their own safety. Some solicited, but in vain, the pro- 
tection of iEtiua, the Roman general in Gaul* : others, 
under the guidance of Vortigern, the most powerful of 
the British liings, had recourse to an expedient, which, 
however promising it might appear in the outset, proved 
in the result most fatal to the hberf y of their country. 
The emperors had long been accustomed to purchase 
the services of the barbarians; and the Armoricans, 
■who, like the Britona, had thrown off the Roman yoke, 
had, with the assiafinee of the Saxons, successfully 
Maintained their independence 'h Vortigern resolved 
to pursue the s-in,e policj A Saxon squadron of three 
chiulea, oi long ships, was cruising in the Channel in 
quest of adventures ; and its two commanders, the bro- 
thers Hengiat and Horso, eagerly accepted the overtures 
of the British prince, to aid in ftghting his battles, and 
to depend for their l-eward on his gratitude. They 

i.D. landed at Ebbslleel, and were cantoned in the isle of 

«9'ThanelJ. 

Amidst these calamities, the Britons found leisure to 
attend to theological disputes. About the commence- 
ment of die Mlh century Pelagiua a Biiton, and Celestius 
a Scot, had advanced several new andhet«rodos opinions 
respecting the nature of original sin and divine grace, 
Agricola, one of their disciples, made an attempt to dif- 
fuse the new doctrine among their countrymen ; and 
the British prelates, unaccustomed to the subtlefies of 
controversy, solicited the assistance of their neighbours, 
the bishops of Gaul. With the concurrence of Pope 
Celesfine, Germanus of Auxerre twice visited Britain, 
once in 429 in company with Lupus of Troyas, aiid again 
in 446 with Severus of Treves. By his authority the 
doctrines of Pelagius were condemned and suppressed, 
and schools for the education of the clergy were opened 
in several dioceses, On one occasion the Gidlic prelate 
resumed a character, in which he had dis;inguished 
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himself during his youth. A party of Picts and Saxons 
were plundering the coast. Germanus put himself at 
the head of the Britons, and led them to a defile, where 
they awaited in ambush the approach of the invaders. 
On a sudden, hy his command, they raised a general 
shout of Hallelujah : the cry was reverberated from the 
surrounding hills ; the enemy fled in amazement, and 
numbers perished in an adjoining river. By our ancient 
writers tijis action was celebrated under the name of the 
Hallelujah victory *. 
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Aboitt the middle of the second centucj the Saxons, an 
obscure tribe of barbarians, occupied the district between 
the Elbe and the Eyder, on the neck of the Cimbrican 
Chersonesus* : in the course of two hundred years the 
Bame appellation had become commmi to all the nations 
from the extremity of the peninsula to the Weser, the 
Ems, and the Rhine 'f. They formed a kind of vo- 
luntary association, which was loosely held together 
by similar interests and congenial pursuits. Pillage 
by land, piracy by sea, were their only profession : and 
though the imperial tleet had often been employed to 
check, it could never subflue their dauntless and en- 
terprising spirit. But as the power of Rome declined, 
the audacity of the Saxons inci-eased ' their expeditions 
became more frequent, their descents more destructive ; 
from plunder they proceeded to colonization ; and the 
men who had depopulated, afterwards repeopled the 
better portion of Britain. Adventurers from each of 
the associated tribes were among the colonists ; but the 
majority consisted of Jutes, Angles, and Saxons pro- 
perly BO called J. The original seat of the Saxons has 
already been mentioned : the Angles were their neigh- 
bours on the north as far as the site of the present town 
of Flensburgh ; and beyond the Angles dwelt the 

• Ptul. in t" Eumpffi tal-. _ + Eiilrop. ii, p. 65!>. 
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nation of the Jutea, with no other bouiniaiy than the 

From the langiiaE;e ot the Sa!.ona, their lofty sta 
turc, and nationil institutions, it is evident that they 
■were of Gothic descent Their whole time was alter- 
nately devoted to mdolenc" and to rapine To earn by 
labour what might be arqtiired by force, they deemed 
unworthy the spiiit of a freeman, and consigned the 
culture of their Hnds with the cart of tlieir flocks to the 
meaner labour of women and slaves Every warrior 
of f ached himself to the fortune* of some iavourite chief- 
tain, whom he followed m his piratical expeditions 
These chieftains guided the councils ot the tribe , and 
from tliom, in times of danger, was selected a leader, 
who exercised the supreme command, and was dignified 
with the title of Cjning or king. His authority, how- 
ever, was but temporary. It expired with the exigency 
to which it owed its existence t. 

The warlike exertions of these tribes were at first 
checked by their wunt of arms ; but during three cen- 
turies of intercourse or hostility with tlie Romans, they 
had learned to supply the deflcieney. They bore a tar- 
get on the left arm, and employed for offence the spear, 
tlie sword, and the battle-axe. The two latter were long 
and ponderous ; and to their destructive effects is attri- 
buted tlie havoc which the Saxons never felled to make 
in the broken ranks of an enemy J. As their ships 
were not fitted for the transportation of cavalry, they 
usually fought on foot in one compact body ; but after 
thek settlement in Britain, the chieftains, with the most 
wealthy of their retainers, came mounted into the field. 
Their esteem for the war-horse rose lo a species of ve- 
neration ; but previously to his initiation, his nostrils 

• Bede mentlonj nlso Ihs Fraiam Botiiduorl or pwple of Berg, 
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were slit, his ears were stitched up, and his Hi 
hearing was entirely destroyed. From that iv 
became sacred to the God of war, and was conceived on 
important occasions to announce the will of the deity *, 
In the infency of their naval power the Sason boats 
resembled those of the other northern tribes ; and a few 
planks, surmounted with works of osier, and covered 
with skins, here the fearless barbarian across the ocean, 
in the search of spoil and adventures +. But in the iifth 
century their chlules or war-ships had assumed a more 
formidable appearance!: and from the number of war- 
riors whom they carried, and the length of the voyages 
which tliey made, we may conclude that they were 
formed of more solid and lasting materials. In these 
the Saxons repeatedly issued from their ports, sometimes 
steering for a particular point, sometimes trusting en- 
tirely to the guidance of the winds: but whether they 
were conducted by chance or design, their object was 
invariably the same, — to surprise and pillage the unof- 
fending inhabitants on some part of the British or Gallic 
coasts, Sidouius, the eloquent bisliop of Clermont, has 
described in animated language the terrors of the pro- 
vincials and the raviwres of the barbarians. — "We have 
" not," he says, " a more cruel and more dangerous 
" enemy than the Saxons. They overcome all who have 
" the courage to oppose them. They surprise all who 
" are so imprudent as not to be prepared for their at- 
" tack. When they pursue, they infallibly overtake ; 
^" when tbey are pursued, their escape is certain. They 
" despise danger : they are inured to shipwreck ; they 
" are eager to purchase booty with the peril of their 
" lives. Tempests, which to others are so dreadful, to 
'" them are subjects of joy. The storm is their protec- 

• Wllk. Con. L ISO. 
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" tion wlien they are pressed by the onenay, and a cover 
" fiff tiieir ojwralions when they meditate an attack, 
" Before they quit their own shores, they devote to the 
" altars of their gods the tenth part of the principal 
" eaptives ; and when they ore on the point of returning, ' 
" the lots ore castwith on affectation of equity, and the 
"impious vow is fulfilled *" The character which is 
Ih g n f tl m bj S d 18 confirmed by every 

nt a th t} M Ih has recorded the teirot 
t d by th udd d un ipected aggressions- 

Z mus 11 t t th m th periority in courage, 
t nth f 1 (jdy a d p t f fatigue ; and by the 

mp Jul an th J p n ed the most formida- 

bl . f 11 th t th t Iw It beyond the Rhine, on 
the shores of the western ocean t. 

Such was the terror of the Saxon name, when Hen- 
gist and Horsa, in 449, were invited by Vortigern to 
fight his Ijattlea. For six years they served him with 
fidelity. The Pfcts were tauglit to respect, the Britons 
were eager to reward, their valour. Hengist, whether 
he had already formed designs of conquest, or was de- 
sirous of rendering greater service to his employers, 
obtained permission to solicit reinforcements from his 
own country. The messengers, whom he sent, were 
received with welcome; chieftain after chieftain led his 
followers to Thanet; and the isle was crowded with 
strangers, till their number became an object of jealous 
apprehension to the Britons. An increased supply of 
provisions was demanded; and the refusal was to both 
parties the signal for war. The Saxons mwTjhed to the *. 
Medway, and at Aylesford were opposed by the natives. ^ 
The passage of the river was fiercely disputed ; Vorti- 
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gevn lost a son, and Heiigist his brolliuv . but Iha issue 
appears to have been favourable to the sltaiigeirs. Alter 
the death of Horsa, Oisc, the son of Hengist, was asso- 
ciated with his fiithei- in the coiomand, and a second 
battle was fought more to the west, on the banks of the 
Cray. It proved most disastrous to the Britons. Four of 
their leaders were left on the fleld ; their troops fled with 
precipitation to London: and Kent was abandoned to 
the possession of the invaders. It was at tliis time that 
Hengist ventured, if ever he ventured, beyond the limits 
of that county. We are told by Gildas that the Saxons 
traversed the island without opposition, that they spread 
on every side the flames of devastation; but that on 
their retui'n the natives collected in considerable num- 
bers, and inflicteda signal vengeance on tlie plunderers. 
Some such event may perhaps have happened; but th** 
Saxon writers are silent, and the hyperbolical declama- 
tion of Gildas must not be literally received. Eight 
years later was fought a most bloody battle, in. which 
twelve of the British chieftains were slain ; and the 
Saxons lost a renowned leader called Wypped, from 
whom the spot was named Wyppedsfleet. The last vic- 
tory of Hengist was obtained in 473, The Britons are 
said to have fled from their enemies as " from a devour- 



ing, conflagration," and to have left behind them spoils 
of incalculable value. Th q ' d flft 

years, and dying in 4S8, left th p bl p f 

Kent to his son Oisc, from 1 n ! were 

called Oiscingas*. 

A very different tale is ( Id bj th B t h t 
whose TOnity has attribut 1 tl 1 f K t t th 
infatuation of Vortigem, a d th I I p I y f 

HengUt. That chieftain, if « ra j d 1 1! 1 n 

had a daughter, Eowena, ft sc I t b uty It 
was so conlriverl, thatoLab nq t g t th IJ t I 
nobles, she waited on Vort h apt ated by 
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her cliarms, took her to his be4 and bestowed on bis 
£ither-in-law the kin"rlom of Kent But his attach- 
ment to the Saxo dp dl m ftl ft ions of the 
Britons. His son V t pi d the throne, 

fought three batU w th the trang s, d ultiraaleiy 
expelled them from K t D f y rs Hengist 

wandered an ad t n th but at the 

death of Vortemi tl f th ec dl crown, and 
the son-in-law dem d d th t t f the posses- 
sions which he h d 1 t Th h d d d puties from 
oaeh nation assembl d dt d rm e the ques- 

tion : but during tl let h Sa. singled out 

hbyictim: at the proper monient Hengist exclaimed, 
"Nemeth yure seax, Draw your daggers:" and the 
ground was covered witb the dead bodies of two hundred 
and ninety-nine Britons. The one, who had been spared, 
was Vortigern himself- and to free from captivity a 
prince whom they hated, the natives yielded to Hengist 
the territory which has since been divided into the 
counties of Kent, Essex, Sussex, and Middlesex. Can 
it be necessary to say that many of these pretended 
events are contradicted by undeniable evidence, and 
that all escaped the notice of Gildas, a British, and 
almost a contemporary, writer ? The whole appears to 
be a fable invented by the natives, to account for the 
first settlement of the Saxons without the admission of 
conquest*. 

Hengist and his successors were content with the 
possession of Kent. On the north, east, and south, 
their small domain was protected by llie Thames and 
the sea; on the west they were rera:.ved from the hos- 
tility of the natives by the interposition of a new band of 

• Nen. c S6. 14 — S!. 1 should not bare noCLced these adiong hud It not 
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adventurers, under the command of ^l\a and his three 
sons. In 477, tlieae marauders landed at Cymensore, 
near Witheriiig, in the isle of Selsey. The Britons 
made an obstinate resistance: but were defeated with 
considerable loss, and compelled to shelter themselves 
in the Andredswold, a forest of one hundred and twenty 
miles in length and thirty in breadth. The progress of 
iElla was slow. In 485 he fought a great battle, (he 
result of which is unknown: and it was not till 430 that 
he could penetrate s.s far as the city of Anderid, which 
gave its name to the tract, and was deemed an impreg- 
nable fortress. Its fate is celebrated in our annals. 
While the Saxons besieged the city, they were besieged 
in their turn by a numerous army of Britons, wiio al- 
lowed them no rest either by day or night. As ofteo as 
they began the assault, the natives attacked them in the 
rear: and if they turned on the assailants, these imme- 
diately found an asylum in the woods ; from which they 
issued again, the moment that the Saxons moved to 
their former position. Tliis harassing species of war- 
fere suggested to the barbarian the obvious expedient of 
dividing his force into two armies: of which one con- 
ducted the siege, while the other watched the motions 
of the enemy wi'.jout the walls. At last the Saxons 
forced their way into the place ; Anderid was reduced 

D. to ashes ; and every inhabitant was put to the sword *. 

9- This conquest secured to MWa the possession of his 
former acquisitions, and he became the founder of the 
kmgdom of Sussex. 

Five years after the destruction of Anderid, a more 
powerfiil armament of five chiulea appeared in the 
Channel. This was under the command of Cerdic, who, 
sailing past the previous conquests of his countrymen, 
landed more to the west, at a place whicii, from the cir- 
cumstance, received the name of Cerdicsoret. Nalan- 

• Clinni. Sim. 14, 15, HutiI. 1T9^ Snssei nss cuiupuldd to cunlala 
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leod, the king of the district, opposed the foreigners 
with intrepidity and perseverance ; and Cerdio was re- 
peatedly compelled to solicit the co-operation of other 
adventurers. In 501, Porta, with two chiules, arrived 
at Portsmouth, and slew a British prince who opposed 
bis landing. Still Natanleod retarded the advance of 
the invaders; and in 508 he routed Cerdic, but was 
attacked during the pursuit by Cynric, and perished in 
the field with five thousand Britons. Even this import- 
ant victory did not give to the Saxon quiet possession 
of the country. In 614 he received a great accession of 
strength by the arrival of his nephews Stuffa and Whit- 
gar with three chiules at Cerdicsore : repeated victories 
gradually extended the conquests of the strangers ; and 
in 319 the great battle of Charford on the Avon flnally 
established the kingdom of Wessex, or of the West- 
Saxons. Cerdio, having associated his son Cynric in 
the regal dignity, and bestowed upon his nephews the 
aubordinale sovereignty of the isle of Wight, died in 
.134 *. His was the kingdom of the West Saxons, 

The success of these adventurers had given a new 
direction to the policy of the Saxons, Their ol^ect, 
which had formerly been plunder, was now converted 
into that of colonization. In pursuit of new settlements 
in a more opulent country and under a more genial sun, 
the most enterprising chieftains abandoned their homes, 
and TCre followed by numbers anxious to share their 
fortunes. ITiere was no part of the eastern shore, from 
the frith of Forth to the mouth of the Thames, which 
was not visited by hoides of barharnns While Cerdic 
was struggling with the southern Britons, several inde- 
pendent chieftains had pushed their conquests along 
the left hank of the Iliames and m 527 Eikenwinhad 
assumed the sOT'ereignty of Essex oi of the East- 
Saxonst, The enterprising spirit of the Angles had 
led them to desert entu^ely their native country. J Se- 
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veral divisions loaded to the north of tho East-Sasons : 
Uffii, from whom his Bucoessors were called Uffiiigas, 
was ehoaea for their monarch : and so great was their 
power, that oreii while they were making conquests on 
the Britons, they could furnish men for a foreign ex- 
pedition,* We are (old by Prooopins, a contemporary 
ivriter, that tho daughter of one of their chiefs had been 
betrothed to Radigis, prince of the Varni, a people on 
the north bank of the Rhine. But on the death of his 
fether, Radigis married his step-mother, the daughter 
of Theodobert the Frank, and the East-Angles resolved 
to reyenge the insult. An e.tpedition sailed up the 
Rhine : the Varni were defeated ; and the country was 
pillaged. When the victors returned to the disappointed 
princess, whom they had left with a sufficient guard, 
she loaded them with reproaches for having permitted 
the escape of Radigis. They returned to the pursuit ; 
discovered the fugitive in awood, and laid him in chains 
at her feet. His punishment was probably less severe 
than the reader will have anticipated. He waa com- 
pelled to dismiss the daughter of Theodobert, and to 
take the East-Amglian lady to his bed. The story may be 
substantially true, but it has undoubtedly been embel- 
lished with fiotion.-|- 

But the majority of the Angles had spread themselves 
more to the northward. Ida, who commanded a fleet of 
forty ehiules, after many severe conflicts, succeeded in re- 
moving the Bcrnician Britons from the vicinity of the 
coast ; -and fixed his residence at Bebbanburgh, a castle 
which he had built on a lofiy promontory, and to which 
he had given that name in honour of his consort Bebba{. 
He obtained the regal title in 547, and reigned twelve 
years. His states, from their British name Bryneieh, 
were called the kingdom of Bernicia, and were bounded 
on the south by the river Tyne or the Tees. 

The Britons who lived on the right bank of those rivers 
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were called Deiri, from Deyfyr. The fii-st of tbe An- 
glian chieftains, by whom they had been assailed and 
defeated, tras Seomil. j£lla, oite of his descendants, in 
560, obtained the undisputed possession of the country, 
and formed a new kingdom, which preserved its British 
appellation *. 

The Angles of Deira stretched themselves as far us 
the Humljer. In 586, a colony under the command of 
Creoda passed that river, and after clearing the coast of 
the Britoiis, pushed their conquest behind the East- 
Angles, till they had readied the very centre of the 
island. They were in general called Mercians, perhaps 
from the marshy district in which they ftrst settled ; 
but some of them look the name of Middle- Angles from 
their central position 'f. 

From the arrival of Hengist to the last successes of 
Creoda, a period had intervened of more than one Yma- 
dred and fifty years. The n^ives had gradually retired 
before their enemies from the coast to the mountains, 
and had left about one half of the southern division of 
the island in the possession of the invaders. Eight new 
kingdoms had been formed. Kent and Sussex were 
comprised within the small extent of the counties still 
known by those names. The East Saxons possessed 
Essex, Middlesex, and the south of Hertfordshire. East 
Anglia comprehended Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, and 
the isle of Ely. These states were prevented from ex- 
tending their territories by their position on the coast, ar^d 
the contiguity of other Saxon adventurers. But the re- 
maining kingdoms bordered on the Britons, and were suc- 
cessively augmented by conquest. Whentlieyhadattained 
their full growth, Bernicia on the north, andUeira on the 
south of the Tees, extended from the Forth to the Hum- 
her, and from the eastern sea to the western. Wessex 
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was bounded by tlie Thames and the Severn on the 
north, and stretched from the borders of Kent and Sus- 
sex: to the Land's End in Cornwall. Mercia comprized 
ail the interior of the island as far as tlie mountains of 
Wales. It is easy to point out the continental origin of 
these different peoples. The nations of the Saxons dis- 
cover themselves by their very name. The conquerors 
ofKent,of the Isle of Wight, and the coast of Hamp- 
shire opposite to that island, were Jutes. AH the re- 
maining kingdoms were founded by the Angles *. 

During this long and eventful period, the Britons, 
though finally unsuccessful, had displayed a considerable 
share of courage and resolution. In the other provinces 
of the empire the natives bad remained tame spectators 
of the contest between the imperial forces and the bar- 
barians ; and, whenever the fortune of war declared in 
favour of the latter, had patiently submitted to the rule 
of the conquerors. The Britons alone, with the exception 
of the natives of Armorica, had ventured to unsheath 
the sword in the defence of their liberty. If during the 
struj^le they lost the iairer portion of the island, the 
origin of their misfortunes will be found in the want of 
union among their chieftains. Like their fathers of oU, 
they were vanquished in detail. Their national writers 
talk of kings who at this period wielded the whole power 
of Britain: but of the existence of any such authority no 
trace can be discovered in genuine history. The popu- 
lation of the country was divided among a multitude of 
chieftains, whose crimes and dissensions had rendered 
them too attentive to objects of personal jealousy or ag- 
grandizement. Us act with any combined effort against 
the common enemy. The chief opposition made to the 
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Sasons seeraa to have proceeded from the inhabitants of 
the places in ■which thej successively landed ; ajid so un- 
conscious were the other tribes of the danger which threats 
ened them, orso indifferent to the fate of their more distant 
countrjinen, tliat about the year 470, at the very time 
when the barbarians ■were establishing kingdoms in the 
south-west of the island, an army of twelve thousand 
Britons, under the command of Riothamus, fought against 
the Visigoths in the neighbourhood of Bourges.* 

Of the chieftains, ■who s^alized their valour against 
the Saxons, we possess only an imperfect catalogue. 
]. Tlie first is Aurelius Ambrosius, who is described as 
of Roman origin ; the son of parents tliat had worn the 
purple ; a brave, faitlifltl, and unassuming warrior. He 
seems to have fought i^ainst Hengist, and to have 
perished io a domestic quarrel with Guitolin-t-, 2, The 
fame of NatanJeod has been preserved by the Saxon 
Chronicle. He was tiie opponent of Cerdic, and falling 
in battle, left his liame to a considerable district in 
Hampshire $, 3. The territory of Urien, and the scene 
of his prowess, lay in the north. Ida and his Angles 
experienced in Urien a formidable antagonist : but the 
Briton, after a long, and in some instances successful, 
struggle, was deprived of life by the jealousy of a con- 
federate chieftain, named Morcant}. 4. The fameof 
Arthur has eclipsed that of all his contemporaries. Yet 
if we divest his memory of that fictitious glory, which 
has been thrown round it by the imagination of the bards 
and minstrels, he will sink into equal obscurity with his 
fellows. We know neither the period when he lived, 
nor the district over which he reigned. He is said to 
have fought and to have gained twelve battles. In raoat 
of these, from the names of the places, he seems to have 
been opposed to tho Angles in Lincolnshire, from the 
last, at Mount Badon, to the Saxons under Cerdic or 
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Oynrio.** Tiiitf, whether it were fought uudor Arthur or 
not, was a splendid and uaeM victory, which for forty yeara 
checked tlie a^vanne of the atrangerH.f Perhaps, when 
tlie reader has been told that Arthur was a Eriljsh chief- 
tain, that he fought many battles, that he was murdered 
by his nephew, and was buried at Glastonbury, where hia 
remains were discovered in the reign of Henry n. , he will 
have learned all that can be ascertained at the present 
day, respecting that celebrated warrior.J 

By the conquests of the Saxons the island was re- 
plunged into that state of barbarism from which it had 
been extricated by the Romans. The victors had long 
been inured to pillage and slaughter. On many occa- 
sions the towns and villagCB were with their inhabitants 
involved iu the same ruin. A mighty conflagration, 
saya Gildas, was lighted up by the barbarians on the 
eastern coast, which gradually devoured the whole sur- 
face of the island^. To escape from the exterminating 
sword of their enemies, the natives, as soon as opposition' 
appeared fruitless, tied with their most valuable eVects 
to the hJls and forests Multitudes found a secure 
asylum among the mountains which cover the west of 
the island : where, strutting with poverly, and engaged 
in constant warftre, they rapidly lost the feint polish of 
provincial civiliaatioii, and relapsed into many of the 
habits of savage life. Others under the conduct of their 
prelates and chieftains abandoned their native country 
altogether. Crossing the ocean, they seized the desolate 
lands on the western extremity of Armorica ; subdued the 
independence of the neighboring cities ; and gave t^^ the 
tract which they subdued the appellation of their parent 
country. It is still known by the name of Bretagne.jl 

But the work of devastation was checked by views of 
personal interest The habitations of the Britons were 
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wanted for tlie user of the conquerors ; and the laljours 
of the captires were found necessary for the cultivation 
of the soil. Hence it was that, as the Saxons extended 
thoir conquests, the buildings were suffered to stand; 
and the lives of the Britons who fell into their hands 
were spared, unless the thirst of vengeance had been 
excited by the obstinacy of their resistance. Tlie cap- 
tives were divided, together with the land, among the 
conquerors : they became the property, the chattels, of 
their lord, subject to his caprice and transferable at his 
will. The same fate attended their descendants for 
many generations; and from the authentic record of 
Doomsday it appears, that as late as the eleventh con tury 
a great part of the population of England remained in 
a state of slavery *. 

The conquerors had established eight independent 
kingdoms in the island, though from the frequent union 
of Bernifiia and Deira under the same hea^ they have 
generally been considered as only seven. The history 
of Iheir different dynasties, were they tfl bo arranged 
either collaterally or in succession, would perplex and 
fatigue both the writer and the reader. A sufficiently 
accurate notion of the period which precedes the pre- 
ponderance of the "West-Saxon kings, may be obtained 
by attending to the reigns of the more poweri\il mon- 
orchs. For there frequently was one among the num- 
ber, whose authority was acknowledged by all or by most 
of his contemporaries. The title by which he was de- 
signated was that of Bretwalda, the wielderpr sovereign 
of Britain. Whether he obtained it by the influence of 
his power, or received it from the spontaneous suffrage 
of his equals, is doubtful ; nor do we know whether any 
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duties or prerogatives were attached to his dignity. By 
Bede the title is given to seven of the Saxon princes; 
other historians add an eighth. To their reif^s may 
witii propriety be referred tlie priticipid events which 
occurred in the kingdoms not immediately subject to 
(heir control*. 

/EIXA, Bretwai.da I. 
The descent of j5illn on the southern eoast, and hin 
subsequent success, have been previously noticed. It is 
difficult to, conjecture, by what means he acquired the 
precedenny among the confederate chieftains. The 
kingdom of Sussei, which he founded <477), was the 
smallest and the least powerful of all the new principa- 
Uties. This distinction may perhaps have been conceded 
to some pre-eminence which he enjoyed in his native 
country, or to some exploit of which the memory has 
perished. He has scarcely obtained the notice of our 
ancient chroniclers t. 

CEAWUN, BBBTWALnA IL 

Ethelbert, the fourth king of Kent,TTas the first to dis- 
turb the harmony which had united the Saxon princes. 
«■!>■ At the age of sixteen, he was taught to believe that tsba 
'^"^ dignity of Bretwalda belonged to him as the repre- 
sentative of Heneist J. Under this impression he led 
an army against Ceawlin, king of Wessex, the grandson 
of Cerdic. At Wimbledon his tem_erity was severely 
chastised. Oslac and Cnebba, his two ealdormen, fell in 
the conflict, and Ethelbert himself escaped with difficulty 
from the pursuit of the enemy. Ceawlin, content with 
the humiliation of the king of Kent, directed his arms 
*.„. against the Britons. Tlie battle of Bedford, which was 
.^7 ! . fought under the direction of his brother Cuthwin, added 
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;o iiB (lomiiiions the towns of Leighton, AilesLuiy, Ben- 
iington, and Eynsham : and six years afterwards tha 
Fiotory of Derham in Gloucestershire was marked by 
the fell of three British kings, Conmail, Condidan, and 
Fariomail, and was followed 1^ the surrender of the 
important cities of Gloucester, Cirencester, and Bath. 
When Ceawlin had settled his new conquests, he 
resumed offensive operations against the Britons. At 
Ftithern on the left bank of the Severn he lost his son 
Cutha: but victory declared for the Saxons, the neigh- 
bouring towns were plundered, and the army returned 
home laden with booty. A few years afterwards, on the 
death of Cissa, the son of ^lla, Ceawlin added Susses 
to his other dominions. But fortune deserted him in 
the zenith of his power. Hia own subjects rose in arms 
against him ; Angles and Britons hastened to assist ^' " 
them; and after a bloody battio at Woodensburg in 
Wiltshire, the king was driven from the throne. He died 
in 593,* and was succeeded by hia nephew Cedric. 

ETHELBERT, Brbtwalda III. 
The disgrace which had clouded the first yeats of 
Ethelhert, king of Kent, was afterwards dispersed by the 
glory of a long and prosperous reign. At the death of a. d. 
Ceawlin he had acquired (by what means we are not 589- 
informed) the dignity of Bretwalda, and his authority 
was admitted by all the Saxon princes south of tlw 
Humber. While he was in possession of this dignity, *■ "■ 
he received intelligence that forty strangers had landed 
on the isle of Tbatiet. These were Augustine and his 
associates, partly Gauls, partly Italians, whom Pope 
Gregory the Great had sent for the benevolent purpose 
of converting the pagans, Ethelhert could not be unac- 
quainted with the Clwistian reHgion. It was probably the 
belief (rf the majority of the British slaves in his domi- 
nions : it was colainly professed by his queen Bertha, 
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oil tlie following Christmas ten tliousaml of his subjects 
followed tbe example of tbeiv sovereign*. 

The willing mind of the royal proselyte was now 
quickened by the letters and presents of the pontiff. 
He exerted all his influence to eeeond the efforts of tlie 
missionarios ; not indeed by violence (wliich he had 
learned to be repugnant to the mild spirit of the gospel), 
but by private exhortations, and by distinguishing the 
converts with raaiks of the royal favour. As soon as 
Augustine had received the episcopal consecration from 
the archbishop of Aries, the king retired to the city of 
Reculver, and gave to the missionaries Canterbury with 
the surrounding country. By hismnnificence the church 
of St. Saviour, originally built by the Britons, was re- 
paired and allotted for the residence of the bishop and 
his clergy ; while a new monastery was raised without 
the walls, for the use of the monks, and dedicated in 
honour of the apostles Peter and Paul. At the same 
time the number of the missionaries was augmented by 
the care of Gregory; and their sujcess was rapidly ex- 
tended to the boundaries of the kingdom. As each 
canton embraced the new doctrine, the heathen temple 
was converted into a Christian church and, in order to 
wean the proselytes from their idolatious practices, the/ 
were permitted, instead of the feasts which they had 
formerly celebrated around the altais of their godi^ to 
assemble upon tlie more solemn festivals in the ne^h- 
bourhood of the church, and to partake ot a sober repast 
To preside over the more distant converts, Auifustine 
conferred the episcopal dignity on his disciple Justus 
The new prelate fixed his residence in Rochester, in 
which the church of St. Andrew nas erected bj the 
piety of Ethelbeit 

The kingdom of Essex was, at this peiiod, gorerned 
by Saberet, the son of its founder, and the nephew of 
Ethelbert. The influence of the uncle introduced a 
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t. n, missionary, the abbot Mellitus, to the notice of Saberct, 
"^Oi. who soon consented to receive the sacrament of bap- 
tism. The episcopal consecration was conferred on 
Mellitus ; and London, which is represented as a popu- 
lous and commercial city, was selected for tho see of 
the new bishop. The cathedral was built and endowed 
at the joint expense of Ethelbcrt and Saberct*. 

From the conversion of the Saxons the zeal of Augus- 
tine was directed to the reformation of the Britons. 
During one hundred and fifty years of unsuccessful 
warfare, the ancient discipline of Iheir church had been 
nearly abolished, and the lives of their clergy were dis- 
graced by vices the most repugnant to their profession t. 
To which of the British sees the areliiepiscopal jurisdic- 
tion had been originally attached, is at present unknown ; 
but Gregory had written to Augustine, that he had sub- 
jected all tlie bishops of Britain to his authority. Themis- 
sionary, with the aid of Ethelbert, prevailed on the Bri- 
tish prelates to meet bim at a place, which has since been 
called Augustine's oak, in Worcestershire. After a long 
and unavailing debate, the conference was adjourned t^ 
another day. In the interval the Britons consulted a 
neighbouring hermit, who advised them to watch the 
conduct of Augustine ; if he rose to meet them, they 
were to consider him as a man of unassuming disposition, 
and to listen to his demands ; but if he kept his seat, 
they should condemn him of pride, and reject his autho- 
rity. With this sapient admonition, which left to acci- 
dent the decision of the controversy, seven bishops, with 
Dinoth, abbot of Bangor, repaired to the place of con- 
ference. Augustine happened to be seated ; and did 
not rise at their arrival. Both his reasons and his au- 
thority were consequently despised. In points of doc- 
trine there had been no difference between them: and 
to facilitate their compliance in other matters, the arch- 
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bisJiop had reduced his demands to three heads : tliot 
they should observe the catholic computation of Easter, 
should adopt the Roman rite in the administration of 
baptism, and should join with the niisaionaries in 
preaching to the Saxons*. Each of these requests, in 
obedience to the advice of the hermit, was pertinaciously 
refused. " Know then," exclaimed the missionary with 
the tone of a prophet, " that if you will not assist me in 
" pointing out to the Saxons tho way of life, they, liy 
" the just judgment of God, will prove to you tho minis- 
" ters of death." He did not live to see tlie prediction 
verified ■(■. 

The reign of Ethelbert lasted fifty-sis years. Before 
his death he published a code of laws to regulate the 
administration of justice. For this improvement he 
wasindebtcd to the BUggestioiiB of the missionaries, who, 
thoughthey had been accustomed to the forms and de- 
cisions of Roman jurisprudence, did not, in legislating 
tor the Saxons, attempt to abolish the national notions 
of equity, but wisely retained the principle of pecuniary 
compensation, a principle universally prevalent in the 
northern nations. Those crimes which appeared the 
most repugnant to the well-being of society, were scru- 
pulously enumerated; theft in its different branches, 
murder, sacrilege, insults offered to female chastity, and 
infractions of tho peace of the king and of the church : and 
to each was attached a proportionate fine, which rose in 
amount according to the dignity of the person against 
whom tluj olfence was committed. From these laws it 
appears that all freemen were classed according to their 
property, and the offices which they held. To each class 
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was alluttud iU peculiar mund and icere. The mund 
■was the pe«uniury mulct, which was intended to provide 
for the security of eacli individual, and of those under 
hia roof. Thus the mund of a widow, if she were of the 
highest rank, was fifty shillings ; of the second, twenty ; 
of the third twelve : and of the fourth, six. The uere was 
the sum at which the life of each person was rated. If 
he was killed, the murderer (aid it as a compensation to 
his family : if !.e himself transgressed the laws, he for- 
feited it, in lieu of liis head, to the king. But murder 
was not only an offence against indlvidtials ; it was also 
considered as au injury tti the community: and the cri- 
minal was compelled to make what was esteemed a. com- 
pensation to the violated justice of his countiy as well 
as to the family of the deceased. For this purpose, he- 
sides the tcere, he paid an additbnal fine, called the tcite, 
which was received by the king or the chief magistrate 
of the district. The same distinctions, and the jiame 
punishments, with a few variations arising out of times 
and circumstances, were retained in all the laws of suc- 
ceeding legislators *. 
»- Ethelhert died in 616. The crown devolved upon 
"■ his son Eadbald, the violence of whose passions nearly 
replunged the nation into that idolatry itora which it 
had just emerged. The youth and beauty of his step- 
mother, the relict of Ethelhert, induced him to take her 
to his bod; and when the missionaries admonislied him 
to break the unnatural connexion, be abandoned a reli- 
gion which forbade the gratification of his appetite. At 
the same time the thjee sons of Saberct (their fether 
iras dead,) restored the altars of the gods, and banished 
from the territorj- the bishop Mellitas. With Justus of 
Rochester he retired info Gaul : and Laurentius, the 
successor of AujJiustine in the seo of Canterbury, had 
determined to follow their footsteps. On the morning 
of hia intended departure, he made a last attempt on 
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the mind of Eadbald. His representations were suc- 
eeasfu!. The king dismissed his step-mother, and re- 
called the fugitive prelates. The sincerity of his con- 
version was proved by his subsequent conduct : and 
Christianity, supported by his influence, assumed an 
ascendency which it ever afterwards preserved *, 

REDWALD, Bretoalda IV. 

The Saxon princes refused that obedience to Eadbald 
which they had paid to his father: and thk dignity of 
Hretwalda passed from the Jutes to the more powerfiil 
nations of the Angles. Tlie East-Anglian throne was 
now filled by Redwald, one of the Uffingas. He had *■ »■ 
forfOecly paid a visit to Ethelbert, and at his persua- ^^'^ 
sion iiad professed himself a Christian, But on his 
return home the new convert' found himself assailed by 
the impottunities of his wife, and the opposition of his 
people. £[ia resolution was at last subdued : but to 
silence his conscience, he endeavoured to unite the two 
worships, and in the same temple, by the side of the 
statue of Woileft, dedicated an altar to the God of the 
(Jhristians-''. 

We cannot appreciate his subsequent conduct, without 
reverting to the history of Northumbria, Edilfrid, the 
groridson of Ida, was a restless and sanguinary prince, *. a. 
who for several years had directed all his efforts against 592. 
the neighbouring Britons. In many districts they had 
been entirely exterminated by his arms : in others 
they were happy to purchase his forbearance by the 
jiayuiext of an aimunl tribute. Aidan, kii^ of the 
Scots, jealous of so formidable a neighbour, assembled 
all his forces, and marched as far as the stone of 
Degsa, a spot long celebrated in the traditions of the 
country. Though Theodbald, the brother of Edilfrid, *^ 
was slain with his followers, victory declared for the 
Noi'thumhrians. The greater part of the Scots were 
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immolated to their vengeance ; and tbo narrow escape 
of Aidan with a handful of attendants proved an in- 
structive lesson to him and his successors. For more 
than a century no king of the Scots dared to meet tie 
Northumbrians in battle *. 

At the death of jEUa, the founder of the koigdom of 
Deira, Edilfrid, who had married his daughter, took 
possession of his dominions. j^Ua had left a male child 
of file name of Edwin, about three years old, who was 
conveyed beyond the reach of the tyrant, and intrusted 
to the protection ofCadvan, the king of North Wales. 
The hospitality of the British prince drew on him the 
vengeance of the Northumbrian ; and the two armies 
met in the vicinity of Chester, On the summit of a 
neighbouring hill Edilfrid espied an unarmed crowd, 
the monks of Bangor, who, like Moses in the wilderness, 
had hoped by their prayers to determine the fate of the 
battle. " If they pray," exclaimed the pagan, " they 
" flght against us ;" and ordered a detachment of his 
army to put them to the sword. Victory was, as usual, 
true to his standard. Cheater was taken and Bangor 
demolished. The scattered ruins demonstrated to sub- 
sequent generations the extent of that celebrated mo- 
nastery t. 

The son of jEUa, who was incessantly harassed by the 
jealousy of Edilfrid, wandered from the hospitable 
mansion of Cadvan through the different principalities 
of the Britons and Saxons. At last he found an asylum 
in the court of Redwald. The fidelity of that prince was 
immediately tempted by the threats and promises of 
Edilfrid; n.nd after a long struggle ho preferred the 
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frieiidsliip of It powerful monarch to the danger of pro- 
tecting a solitary exile. On the very evening while the 
council deliberated on his fate, Edwin was sitting alone 
hi the dark at the gate of the palace, when a friendly 
voice whispered in his ear that it was time to flee, for 
the king had given hia absent to the demands of his- 
eneiay. " I liave known too much misery," replied the 
prince, " to be anxious for life. If I must die, no death 
" can he more acceptable than that which is mflicted by 
" royal treachery." He remained in the same place 
musing on bis melancholy situation, when a favourable 
dream, which had considerable influence on his subse- 
quent conduct, afforded him a fiiint gleam of hope, and 
his friend, stealing to him a second time, informed him 
that he was safe. The solicitations of the queen had 
overcome the perfidious resolve of her husband", 

Tlie moment Redwald determined to reject the pro- 
posals of Edilfrid, he saw the necessity of anticipating 
his resentment. The Northumbriau with a small body *. 
of followers was hastening to surprise his enemy, when ^' 
he was met by the whole of the East-Anglian forces 
on the right bank of the Idel in Nottinghamshire. 
They were skilfully (so we are told) arrayed in three 
bodies: and their helmets, spears, and banners gave 
them a martial and formidable appearance. Ed'lfrd 
though disconcerted, scorned to retire ; and ru img on 
the iirst division, destroyed it with its leader Rte^en 
heri or Rainer, the son of Redwald. But theNorthum 
brians were quickly trampled under foot by the multi 
tudeoftheEast-Anglians; and the king, havmg ope ed 
with his Bword a way into the midst of his enemies, fell 
on the bodies of those whom he had slain. The con 
querors hastened to improve their advantage. By the 
men of Deira Edwin was received with acclamations of 
j -> : the children of Edilfrid tied into the north of the 
i.;!a..il : and the Bcrnicians submitted theevfiilly to the 
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^ood fiirtuue of the sou of <Ella. Redwald, having p.aced 
his fficnd on the united throiio of the two kingdoms, 
returned in triumph to his dominions*. 

EDWIN, Bretwaij)a V. 
The martial genius of Edilfrid had raised Nortnum- 
bria to an equality with the most powerful of the Anglo- 
Saxon states : under the government of Edwin it assumed 
a marked superiority, and conferred the title of Bret- 
walda on him and hia immediate successors. The steps 
by which he ascended to this pre-eminence are not re- 
corded: but the history of his conversion to Christianity 
has been preserved by the pen of the venerable Bede. 

In the ninth year of his reign Edwin had married 
Edilberga, the daughter of Ethelbert, the deceased king 
of Kent. The zeal of Eadbald had previously stipulated 
that his sister should enjoy the free exercise of her reh- 
gion ; and had obtained from Edwin a promise that he 
would liimself examine the evidences of the Christian 
faith. The queen was accompanied by I^ulinus, a Roman 
missionary, who had lately received the episcopal con- 
seeration. The king faithfully observed his word : but, 
though he made no objection to the practice of Chris- 
tianity by Edilberga, he shewed no inclination to em- 
brace it himself. It was in vain that Paulinus preached ; 
that the queen entreated ; that pope Boniface V, sent 
letters and presents. Edwin appeared immovably at- 
tached to the worship of his fathers. 

Tliekingdom of Wessex was now governed by two 
princes, Cuichelm and Cynegila, the succesBori of Ceol- 
,, wulf. They bore with impatience the superiority assumed 
). by Edwin ; and, unable to contend with him in the field, 
attempted to remove him by assassination, Eumer, 
in quality of an envoy fram Cuiohdm, demanded an 
audience of Edwin. lie had concealed under his clothes 
a two-edged dagger, which had been previously dipped 
in poison ; nnd while the kln^r earnestly listened to his 
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discourse, tlie assassin aimed a desperate stroke at his 
heart. Hia design did not escape the eye of the faithM 
Lilla, wlio threw himself between Edwin and the dagger, 
and fell dead at tlie feet of his master. So great was the 
force of the stroke, that the king was wounded through 
the hody of his attendant. Every sword was instantly 
drawn : but Eumer defended himself with such despe- 
rate courage, that he killed Frodheri, another thane, 
before he was overpowered by numbers. 

The preceding night Edilberga had been delivered of 
a daughter, and Edwin publicly returned thanks to the 
gods for his own preservation, and the health of his con- 
sort. Paulinus did not omit the opportunity of ascribing 
both events to the prelection of Christ, whose resurrec- 
tion from the grave had been that very day celebrated 
by the queen. Hia discourse made impression on the 
mind of the Iting, wiio permitted him to baptize hia 
daughter, and promised to become a Christian, if he re- 
turned victorious from his meditated expedition against 
the perfidious king of Wessex •. 

At the head of a powerful army, Edwin marched 
against his enemies. The two hrothers were defeated ; 
five of the West-Saxon chieftains fell in the battle ; and 
the country was pillaged by the victors. Having satis- 
fied his resentment, the king returned to Northumhrla, 
and was reminded of his promise by Paulinus. From 
that moment he ahstained from the worship of his gods ; 
tliough he still hesitated to embrace Christianity, He 
consulted alternately his priests and the missionary, and 
revolved in solitude their opposite arguments. His mind 
was strongly influenced by the recollection of his dream 
in EastAnglia ; and as it had been fulfilled in everv 
other particular, he deemed it bis duty to accomplish i 
by becoming a Christian, Having taken this resolulio: 
he called an assembly of his witan or counsellors, and 
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required eacli to state his sentiments on the subject. 
The first, who ventured to speak, was Coiffi, the high- 
priest, who, instead of opposing, advised the adoption of 
the foreign worship. His motive was singular. No 
one, he said, liad served the gods more assiduously than 
himself, and yet few had lieen less fortunate. He was 
weary of deities who were so indifferent or so ungrate- 
ful, and would willingly try his fortune under the new 
religion. To this profound theologian succeeded a 
thane, whose discourse, while it proves the good sense 
of the speaker, exhibits a striking picture of national 
manners. He sought for information respecting the 
origin and the destiny of man. "Often," said he, "O 
" king, in the depth of winter, while you are feasting 
'■ with your thanes, and the fire is blazing on the hearth 
" in the midst of the hall, you have seen a bird, pelted 
" by the storm, enter at one door, and escape at the 
" other. During its passage it was visible : but whence 
" it came, or whither it went, you knew not. Such to 
" me appears the life of man. He walks the earth for a 
" few years : but what precedes his birth, or what is to 
" follow after his death, we cannot tell. Undoubtedly, 
" if the new religion can unfold these important secrets, 
" it must be worthy our attentbn." At the common 
request Paulinus was introduced, and explained the 
principal doctrines of Christianity. CoifS declared him- 
self a convert, and to prove his sincerity, offered to set 
fire to the neighbouring temple of Godmundingham. 
With the permission of Edwin, he called for a horSe and 
arms, both of \yhich were forbidden to the priests of the 
Angles. As lie rode along, he was followed by crowds, 
who attributed his conduct to temporary insanity. To 
their astonishment, bidding doftance to the gods of his 
fathers, he struck his spear into the wall of the temple. 
They had expected that the flres of heaven would have 
avenged the sacrilege. The impunily of the apostate 
di^ipated their alarms : and urged by his example and 
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exhoitaUous they united in kindling the flames, wiiich 
ivith tliG fane consumed the deities, that had been so 
long the objects of their terror and veneration *. 

When Gregory the Great arranged the future eco- 
nomy of the Anglo-Saxon church, he directed that the 
northern metropolitan should fix his residence at York. 
Edwin accordingly bestowed on Panlinus a house and 
possessions in tliat city, and was baptized in a chureh" 
liastily erected for the ceremony. Pope Honorius was 
immediately informed of' the event; and at his request 
granted the use of the pallium to the archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, with the permission, that when 
one of these prelates died, the survivor should consecrate 
his successor, without waiting to consult the Roman 
pontiff. To Pauliuua Edwin continued to prove himself 
a patron and assistant ; and his mansions at Yeverin in 
Glendale, and at Catterick in Yorkshire, were long 
respected by posterity, as tne places where their felhers 
had been instructed in the doctrine of the gospel, and had 
received the sacrament of baptism. Nor could liis zeal 
he satisfied with the conversion of his own subjects. At a. it 
the death of Redwald, the thanes of East-Anglia, who 627 
had witnessed his virtues and abilities, offered him the 
regal dignity. His gratitude declined it in favour 
of Eorpwald, the son of his bene&ctor; and his piety 
proihpted him to explain to the young king the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. But Eorpwald was slain ailer a 
short reign of three years ; and the conversion of the a. » 
East-Angles was reserved for the united efforts of Sige- '^■Sl- 
hert, his brother and successor, and of Felix, a Burgun- 
dian prelate, who received his mission from Honorius, 
arclibishop of Canterbury +. 

The empire of Edwin was more extensive than that of 
any preceding Bretwalda. The islands of Anglesey and 
Man were subject to his autliority J; all the princes of 
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the Britons paid him ttibute ; and, if among tlie Saxun 
kings, Eadbald of Kent retained a nominal independence, 
he owed the benefit, not to his o'wn power, but to tlie in- 
fluence of his sister Edilberga. As a token of iiis autho- 
rity, the Northumbrian assumed a distinction unknown 
to the Saxons; and the Tufa, a military ensign of Roman 
origin, was always borne before him when he appeared 
in public. Anxious to enforce the observance of the 
laws, he severely punished every act of theft or rapacity ; 
and the advantages resulting from bis inflexible admi- 
nistration of justice were long preserved in the recollec- 
tion of posterity by a proverb, the truth of which is 
attested hy Bede ; " That in the days of Edwin a woman 
" with a babe at her breast might have travelled over 
"the isla.nd without suffering an insult." On the 
liighways, at convenient intervals, he placed cisterns of 
stone to collect water from the nearest fountains, and 
attached to them eupa of brass for the refreshment of 
passengers ; an improvement which in the seventh cen- 
tury excited applause and gratitude*. 
*■">■ After the death of Ceorl of Mercia, Penda, the son of 
■ his predecessor, poBBcased the power, without the title, 
of king'N He was then advanced in age, a brave and 
experienced warrior, and of insatiablo ambition. For 
some years he bore with impatience the superiority of 
the Northumbrian: at last he found in Ceadwalla, 
UngofGwyncz or North Wales, an associate of equal 
daring and of similar views. They united their armies, 
unfurled the standard of rebellion, and marched into 
*.D. Yorkshire. The batUe was fought in Hatfield chase, 
^^^- between the Don and the Torre. The Northumbrian 
army was routed ; and Edwin perished with great part 
of his followers. Of his sons by hia first ivil'e Quoen- 

• Bed. u. ^ 9, 16, The Tuli is aiiiipMEd b; some lo hnvc been a glolip, 
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burga, the daughter of Cearl, Osfi'id was slain with his 
father, Eadfrid implored the protection of his relation 
Penda, and was afterwards murdered by him in violation 
of liis oath. EdUberga with her cliildren, andPauliiius, 
escaped by sea to the court of her brother in Kent *. 

The confederates exercised without mercy the licence 
of rictory. They differed ia religion; for the Britons 
were Christians, the Mercians idolaters : but both were 
equally solicitous to wreak tiieir resentmeut on the van- 
quislied, the one that they might revenge the injuries 
formerly iiillieled on their country, the other that they 
might punish tliese apostates from the worship of their 
fathers. Of the two the Britons were the more savi^e. 
They spared neither age nor sex ; and their cruelty, 
instead of being appeased by the death, exulted in the 
torture of their captives Having spread devastation 
from one end of the country to the other, they separated. 
Ceadwalla remained to accomplish his boast of utterly 
exterminating the Northumbrians; Penda marched a, i>. 
with his Mercians intj the territory of the Eaat-An- ^*'' 
gles, Sigebert their king had lately retired into a 
monastery, and had resigned the honours and cares of 
royalty to his cousin Egeric : but the East-Angles were 
alarmed at the approaching danger, and clamorously 
demanded the aged monarch, who had so often led them 
to victory. With reluctance he left the tranquilli^ of 
his cell, to mix in the tumult of the combat. But acms 
were refused by the royal monk as repugnant to his 
profession, and he directed with a wand the operations 
of the army. The fortune of the Mercians prevailed; 
and both Sigebert and Egeric fell in tho service of their 
counti" t. 

OSWALD, Bretwaloa VI. 

The unfortunate death of Edwin dissolved for o short 
period the union of the Northumbrian kingdoms. 
Among the Deiri the family of ^Ua retained the ascend- 
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ency ; and the sceptre was placed in the hands, not in- 
deed of the children of Edwin, but of their cousin Osric, 
a prince mature in age, and experienced in battle. In 
Bernicia tlie memory of Ida was still cherished with 
gratitude, and Eanftid, the eldest of the sons of Edilfrid, 
teturning from his retreat in the mountains of Cale- 
donia, ascended the throne of his ancestors. Each of 
these princes had formerly received baptism, Osric from 
Paulinus, Eanfrid from the monks of St. Columba at 
Icolmkill : and each with equal facility relapsed into 
the errors of paganism. If their ambition was satisflod 
with the possession of royalty, they quickly paid the 
price of it with Iheir blood. Ceadwalla still continued 
nis ravages. He was in the ciiy of York, when Osrie, 
tiastening to surprise him, was attacked unexpectedly 
himself, and perished on the spot. Eanfrid, terrified 
by the fale of Osrie and the fame of Ceadwalla, visited 
the Briton with only twelve at.eudants, solicited for 
peace, and was perfidiously put to death. The indig- 
nant piety of the Northumbrians expunged the names 
of these apostate princes from the catalogue of their 
kings ; and the time in which they reigned was distin- 
guished in their annals by this expressive term, " The 
' unhappy year *." 

By the deaths. of Osric and Eanfrid the duly of re- 
venging his family and country devolved on Oswald, the 
younger of the sons of Edilfrid (635), Impelled by de- 
spair, he sought, with a small but resolute band, the 
army of the Brit.ons, and at the dawn of day discovered 
them negligently encamped in the neighbourhood o. 
Hexham. Oswald had not imitated the apostacy o. 
his brother. By his orders a cross of wood was hastily 
formed, and fixed in the ground: when turning to his 
rmy he exclaimed: "Soldiers, let us bend our knees, 
and beg of the true and living God to protect us from 
the insolence and ferocity of our enemies- fur he 
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" knows that our cause is just, and that we fight for the 
" salvation of our country," At his command they 
knelt down to pray : from prayer they rose to battle ; 
and victorj- was the reward of their piety and valour, 
Ceadwalla was slain ; and his invincible army was anni- 
hilated. By the common consent of the Bemicii and 
Deiri Oswald assumed the government of the two na- 
tions. He was allied to each : for, if he was descended 
by his ftither from Ida, by his mother Anba he num- 
bered jElla among his progenitors *. 

The piety of Oswald, which ascribed his success to the 
interposition of Heaven, prompted him to solicit fiom 
his former teachers a supply of missionaries, who might 
instruct his people m the doctrmes of the gospel. The 
first who was sent, Gorman, a monk of a morose and 
rigid disposition, returned in disgust to his monastery: 
but, when in presence of the tommunity he accused 
llie ignoiance and barbarism of the Northumhiians, 
he received a severe and sensible rebuke. " Bro- 
" ther," exclaimed a voice, " the feult was yours. You 
" exacted from the pagans more than their weakness 
" would bear. You should ha^ e first stooped to them, 
" and gradually have raised their minds to the sub- 
" lime truths of the gospel." At the sound every 
eye was fixed on the speaker, a private monk of llie 
name of Aidan, who was chosen as the successor of Gor- 
man by the unanimous suffrage of his brethren. Hav- 
ing received the episcopal consecration, he repaired to 
the court of Oswald, who condescended (o explain in 
English ihe instructions, which the bishop delivered iii 
his native language. Aidan received from the king the 
donation of the isle of Lindisfiime, since called Holy 
Island, in which he built a monastery, long an object of 
veneration to the Northumbrians, With unwearied 
persevoianee he traversed every part of the kingdom ; 
iind his effjrts were seconded by tho industry of several 
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zealous monks, who had abandoned time native country 
to partake in his labours. The austerity of his life, his 
contempt of riches, his charity to the poor, and hia at- 
tachment to the duties of his profession, gained tlie 
hearts, while hia arguments couvinced the understand- 
ing, of his proselytes. Christianity soon became the 
predominaat religion, in Northumbria-*. 

Oswald not only claimed that pre-eminence over the 
Saxons, which had been possessed by his predecessor, 
but also compelled the princes of the Picts and Scuts to 
number tiiemselves among his vassals -f. Like Edwin 
he also contributed to add a royal proselyte to the num- 
ber of Saxon Cliristians. At the time when Birinus, a 
foreign bishop, commissioned by pope Honorius, landed 
on the coast of Wesses, Oswald visited that kingdom to 
demand tho daughter of Cynegila in marriage. Their 
united effo^ induced the monarch, his family, and 
principal thanes, to receive the sacrament of baptism. 
Even the obstinacy of Cuichelm was subdued ; and on 
his death-bed that prince professed himself a Christian. 
Cynegila bestowed the city of Dorchester, near the con- 
flux of the Tame and the Isis, on the apostle ; Oswald, 
in quality of Bretwalda, confirmed the donation %. 
'■ But the fate of Edwin awaited Oswald, and the same 
-■ prince was destined to be the minister of his death. In 
the eighth year of his reign, and the thirty-eighth of 
his age, the king of Northumbria fought with Penda 
and his Mercians in the field of MaserJ, Aug. 5fh). 
The pagans were victorious. Oswald, surrounded by 
enemies, was slain. His last words wre repeated by 
the gratitude of the Northumbrians, and a proverb pre- 
served them in the remembrance of their posterity. 
" Lord have mercy on the souls of my people," said 
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Oswald, 13 lie fell. The ferocity of Penda did iiot spare 
the dead body of his adversary, but aeveied tiie bead and 
arms from the trunk, and fixed tliem on high poles driyeu 
ifto the ground. The body of Oswald was buried at 
Bardney, and his standard of purple and gold was sus- 
pended over the grave. The head and arms were taken 
down the year after his death by Oswio his snccessor, 
and deposited, the head in the monastery of Lindis- 
forne, the aims in the toyal city of Bamborough *. 

Baraborough was the first place that ventured to stop 
the destructive progress of the Mercians after the battle 
of Maserlield. Situated on a lock, and protected on 
one siiJe by a steep ascent, on the other by the waters 
of the ocean, it bade defiance to their exertions. But 
the genius of Penda was fertile in expedients, and that 
■which he adopted, displays the ferocity of his disposi- 
tion. By his order tlie neighbouring villages were de- 
molished; everycombustiblematerial was collected from 
llie ruins, and reared up against the walls ; and as soon 
as the wind blew fierceij towards the city, ftre was set 
to the pile. Already were the smoke and llames wafted 
over the heads of the trembling inhabitants, when the 
wind suddenly changed, and the fire spent its fury in 
the opposite direction. Chagrined and confounded, 
Penda raised the siege, and led back his armyt 

OSWIO, Bhetwalda VIL 
The retreat of Penda afforded leisure to the Northum- * 
brian thanes to elect a successor 10 Oswald. The object ^' 
of their choice was bis brother Oswio, who inherited 
the abilities of his predecessor, and who, to strengthen 
his throne, married Eanfled, the daughter ofEdwinJ, 
But the power of the nation was now broken: and his 
long reign of twenty-eight years, though it was occa- 
iiionally distinguished by brilliant successeM, was ha- 
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rassed at iafervala by the inroads of the Mertians, Iho 
hostility of hia nephew Oidilwald, and the ambition of 
his own son Althfrid. 

In the second year of hia veif^, he was alarmed by 
the claims of a dangerous competitor of the house of 
^lla, Oawin the son of Osvic; and pvudence or neces- 
sity induced him to consent to a compromise, by which 
he allotted Deica to his rival, but reserved to himself 
Bemicia and the northern conquests. The character of 
Oawin has been drawn in the most pleasing colours by 
the pencil of the venerable Bede. He was affable, just, 
religious, and generous. His virtues were idolized by 
bis subjects ; and his court was crowded with foreign 
Saxons, who solicited employment in his service. Six 
years the two princes lived in apparent amity with each 
other; but in the seventh their secret jealousy broke 
itilo open hostilities. Oswin, seeing r.o probability of 
Buccoas, disbanded hia army, and concealed himself, with 
one atlendant, at Gilling, the house of the ealdorman 
A, II. Hundwald. The perfidious thane betrayed him to his 
661. enemy; and nothing but his death could satisfy the 
policy of Oswio. The bishop Aidan, who loved and 
revered him for his virtues, bitterly lamented his fate, 
and in twelve days followed him to the grave*. The 
Northumbrian, however, did not reap the fruit of his 
cruelty. Oidilwald, the son of Oswald, waa placed on 
the throne of the Deiri, probably by the superior in- 
fluence of Penda't". 

That restless monarch seemed determined to obtain 
the d^nity of Bretwalda. He had lately expelled Coin- 
walch from the throne of Wessex, because that prince 
had repudiated his daughter Sexburga. He now di- 
rected his arms against Northumbria, penetrated again 
aa far as Bamborough, and set fire to every luihitation in 
the line of hia march J. Oawio, warned by the fkte of 
his immediate predecessora Edwin and Oswald, made 
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every effort to mitigate the resentment of so formidable 
an enemy. He sent him the most valuaWe presents ; 
his second son Egfrid was delivered as a hostage to llie 
care of Cynwise the queen of Penda ; and Alchfrid hia 
eldest son married Cynebui^e the daughter of the Mer- 
cian. This connexion between the two families brought 
Pea<ia, the son of Penda, to the Northumbrian court on 
a visit to his sister. There he saw and admired Alch- 
fleda, the daughter of Oswio ; but the difference of reli- 
gion would have opposed an insuperable obstacle to 
their union, had not Alcbfrid prevailed on his fiiend to 
Msleu to the teachers, and embrace the doctrines, of 
Christianity. When his sincerity was questioned, he 
replied with warmth, that no consideration, not evea 
the refusal of Alchfleda, should provoke him to return 
b> the worship ofWoden ; and at his departure he took 
with him four priests to instruct his subjects, the southern 
Mercians, or Middle-Angles, wbom he goTemed witlt 
the title of king during the life of his father. It waa to 
be ffeared that Qie conversion of Peada would irritate (he 
fanaticism of Penda : but the old king, though he perse- 
vered in his attachment to the religion of bis ancestors, 
expressed his admiration of the morality of the gospel, 
and permitted it to be taught to his subjects. To the 
converts however he shrewdly observed, that as they bad 
preferred tlie new worship, it was but just that they 
should practise its precepts : and that every individuj 
would incur his displeasure, who should unite the man- 
ners of the paganism which he had abjured, with the 
profession of the Christianity which he had embraced ". 

About the same time another royal proselyte was led a. u 
to the waters of baptism. By gratitude Sigeberct, king 653 
of Essex, was attached to Oswio, and paid frequent 
visits to the court of Northurr.irie. Oswio laboured lo 
convince his friend of the folly of idolatry. He fre- 
quently inculcated that images formed by the hand of 
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the artist, could possess none of the properties of the 
Deity, and lliat the God, who deserved the worship of 
man, must he an almighty and efetnal being, the 
creator, the mler, and the disposer of the universe* 
Sigeberet listened attentively to his royal instructor, 
consulted the thanes who attended him, and was bap- 
tized by Fioan, the successor of Aldan, at Waubottle in 
Northumberland. The presbyter Cedd was consecrated 
bishop of the East Saxons, and fixed his residence in 
London. 

But Penda had again summoned liis Mercians to 
arms. The first victini of his resentment was Anna, 
king of the East-Angles, who for three years had af- 
forded an asylum to Coinwalch, king of Wesses. Ha 
- "■ fell in battle, and was succeeded by his brother Edil- 
^" here, who artfully directed the hostility of the con- 
queror against the Northumbrians. It was in vain that 
Oswio endeavoured to avert the danger by the offer of 
submission and tribute. The Mercian declared that it 
was his object to exterminate the whole nation : the 
presents which had been sent were distributed among 
liis auxiliaries ; and thirty vassal chieftains, Saxons and 
Britons, swelled with their followers the numbers of hia 
army. Despair at last nerved the courage of Oswio. 
■D- \pith his son Alchfrid, and a small hut resolute force, 
he advanced to meet the multitude of the invaders. 
The night before the eventful contest, he fervently im- 
plored the assistance of Heaven, ar.d vowed, if he returned 
victorious, to devote his infant daughter jEIfreda to the 
monastic profession. In the mornivig Oidilwald, ashamed 
perhaps of Rghting against his countrymen, separated 
from the Mercians, and remained at a distance a quiet 
spectator of the combat. The valour or despair of the 
Northumbrians prevailed. Of the thirty vassal chief' 
tains who served under the banner of the Mercian, oiilj 
Oidilwald, and Catgubail the British ki'ng of Gwyner, 
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escaped. Penda did not survive the destnictiou of his 
army. Thishoaryveteran, who had reached his eightieth 
year, and had stained his sword with the blood of three 
kings of tho East-Anglos, anii of two of the Northum- 
brians, had been borne from the field by the crowd of 
the fugitives, but was overtaken by tho pursuers, and 
put to death. The battle was fought at Winwidfleld 
near Leeds; and the Are, which had overflowed its 
banks, swept away more of Ibe Mercians in their flight, 
than had Mien by the sword of the enemy. The An- 
glo-Saxons were accustomed to preserve by proverbs the 
memory of remarkable events. Of this victory it was 
usually said : " In Winwid's stream was revenged the 
" death of Anna, the deaths of Sigebert and Egeric, and 
" the deaths of Edwin and Oswald *." 

The fate of Penda and the annihilation of his army 
opened an unexpected prospect to the ambition of Oswio. 
With rapidity he over-ran East-Anglia and Mercia, sub- 
dued the astonished inhabitants, and made tham feel 
the miseries, which they had so often inflicted. Mercia 
he divided into two portions. The provinces on the 
north of the Trent he annexed to his own dominions : 
those on the south, out of compassion for his daughter, 
he permitted to remain under the government of her 
husband Peada. But that unfortunate prince did not 
long enjoy the donation. At the next festival of Easter 
he perished, by the treachery, it is said, of his wife ; and 
his territory was immediately occupied by the Northum- 

The obligation of his vow now demanded the attention 
of Oswio. jElfleda, a child not one year old, was en- 
trusted to the sare of the abbess Hilda ; and her dower 
was fixed at one hundred and twenty hides of land in 
Bernicia, and at an equal number in Deira. This mu- 
nificent donation enabled the sisterhood to remove from 
Hartlepool to a more convenient situation at Whitby, 

• Bed, iii. B*. Neat c. 64. A]c. da Pont, apnd GbIc, p. ^l3. 
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where the royal iiuti lived the spaee of liftj'-nine years 
in the practice of the monastic duties, during one half of 
■which she exercised the office of abbess. The king goon 
afterwards endowed another monastery at Gilling. His 
conscience reproached him with the blood of Oswin ; 
and at the solicitation of his queen Eaiifled, he esta.- 
hlished, on the very spot in which that prince had been 
slain, a community of monks who were chained with the 
obligation of offering up daily prayers for the soul of the 
murdered king, and for that of the royal murderer *. 

Oswio was now Bretwalda in the ftiUest sense of the 
word. The union of Mercia with Northumbria had 
placed under hb control a greater extent of territory 
than had belonged to any of his predecessors : the 
princes of the Britons and Saxons unanimously sub- 
mitted to hia authority ; and the greater part of the 
Picta and Scots were carefiil to avert his enmity by the 
payment of annual tribute. Yet long before his death 
his power suffered s considerable diminution i: Three 
Mercian ealdormen, Immin, Bafha and Eadbert, took 
up arms to recover the independence of their country, 
expelled the Northumbrian magistrates, and conferred 
the sceptre on a prince whom they had anxiously con- 
cealed from the researches of the Bretwalda, — Wulphere, 
the youngest son of Penda. In defiance of the North- 
umbrian he retained his authority, and united under 
his government the Mercians, the Middle-Angles, and 
the Lindiswatas, or natives of the county of Lincoln 
(656). To add to the mortification of Oswio, his eldest 
son Alchfirid required a portion of the Northumbrian 
territory with the title of king. A hint in Bede would 
lead us to suppose that he even drew the sword against 
his father. As Oidilwald had perished, the ambition of 
Alchfiid was gratified, and a kingdom was assigned him 
in the country of the Deiri J. 

From politics Oswio directed the attention of his de- 
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dining years to the concerns of religion, Chrisliriuity 
ha^ now been preached in all the Saxon Mnydoms ex- 
cept Sussex ; but as the missionaries had come frotn 
different countries, though they taught the same doc- 
trine, they disagreed in several points of eoclesiastioal 
discipline. Of these the most important regarded the 
canonical time for the celebration of Easter, a subject, 
which had for several centuries disturbed the peace of 
the church. That it depended on the commencement 
of the equinoctial lunation, was universally admitted : 
but according to lie Roman astronomers that lunalion 
might begin as early as the fifth, according to the Alex, 
andrianitcouldnotbegjnbeibre the eighth, dai ofMar h 
The consequence of this diversity of opinion was that 
when the new moon fell on the fifth, sixth, or seventh 
of that month, the Latin celebrated the feast ot Easter 
a full lunation before the Greek Christians* In the 
middle of the sixth century the Roman chuicn «eary 
of the disputes occasioned by these different compula 
tions, had adopted a new cycle, which agreed in eiery 
important point with the Alexandrian calculation But 
this improvement was unknown to the British Christians, 
who at that period were wholly employed in opposing 
the invaders of their country ; and they continued to 
observe the ancient cycle of Sulpicius Severus, which 
was now become peculiar to themselves. Hence it occa- 
sionally happened that Easter, and in consequence the 
other festivals of the year depending on that solemnity, 
were celebrated at different times by the Saxon Chris- 
tians, accordingly as they had been instructed by Scot- 
tish, or by Roman and Gallic, missionaries. 

Another, but subordinate subject of dispute was the 
form of the ecclesiastical tonsure. A custom bad long; 
prevailed that the clergy should be distinguished by the 
mannerin which thoy wore their hair ; and the mission- 
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aries, not acquainted with tlie different modes prevail- 
ing in different countries, were at their first meeting 
mutually surprised and shocked at what they deemed 
the uneanonicttl appearance of each other. The Romans 
shaved the crown of the head, and considered the aui'- 
rounding circle of hair as a figure of the wreath of 
thorns, which >ad been fixed on the lemples of Christ 
by the cruelty of hk persecutors. The Scots permitted 
the hair to grow on the back, but shaved in the form of 
a crescent the front of the head. The former pleaded 
indefenceoftheirtonsui'e that it had descended to them 
from St. Peter, and accused their adversaries of wearing 
the distinctive mark of Simon Magus and his disciples. 
The latter could not disprove the assertions of their 
adversaries, but contended that their method of shoving 
the head, however impious in its origin, had been sanc- 
tified by the virtues of those who had practised it. £ach 
party obstinately adhered to their own custom, and se- 
verely condemned that of the other. 

If such questions could divide the missionaries, it 
cannot be surprising that they should perplex their dis- 
ciples. The resforation of concord was reserved for the 
zeal and authority of Oswio. He, with the majority of 
his subjects, had derived the knowledge of Christianity 
from the Scots: his queen Eanfled, and his son Alch- 
frid. had been educated by the disciples of the Romans. 
Thus Oawio saw his own family divided into factions ; 
and the same solemnities celebrated at different times 
in his own palace. Desirous to procure uniformity, he 
summoned the champions of the two parties to meet 
at Whitby, and to discuss the merits of their respcc- 
». n. tive customs. Wilfrid, afterwards bishop of York, 
664. rested the cause of the Romans on the authority of St. 
Peter, and the practice of the universal church, which 
ought not to yield lo the pretensions of a few obscure 
congregations of Christians on the western shores of 
Britain. Colman boasted of the sanctity of St. Columba, 
the apostle of the north, and contended that nothing 
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should be ulmnged, whicli he aad his sui;tesaors had 
sanctioned with their approbation. Oswio terminated 
the debate by declaring that he should prefer the insti- 
tutions of St. Peter to those of St, Columba, The ded- 
aion was applauded by the majority of the meeting ; and 
of the Scottish monks, several conformed to the practice 
of their opponents, the others retired in silent discontent 
to the parent monaEtery in the isle of Hii *. 

In the same year, the twenty-second of Oswio, the 
beginning of the month of May was rendered remark- 
able by a total eclipse of the sun. The ignorance of the 
obserters did not fiiil to predict the most alarming disas 
tera; and the event seemed to justify their predictions.'- 
The sdminer was extremely dry : the heavens, to use the 
expression of an ancient chronicler, appeared to he on. 
Are ; and a pestilence of the most fatal description (it 
was called the yellow plaguo) depopulated the island t. 
It made its first appearance on tho southern coasts, and 
gradually advancing towards the north, had ravaged 
before winter Deira and Bemicia. It reached Ireland 
in the beginning of August. The symptoms of tliia 
destructive disease have not been described by historbns : 
but it baffled the medical skill of the natives ; and many 
of the East-Saxons, unable to account for it on natural - 
grounds, attributed it to the anger of the gods, and 
reverted to their former idolatry. From the instances 
in Bede, it appears that many died in the course of a 
sii^le day, and that of those who caught the infection, 
hardly more than one in thirty recovered. During 
twenty years it visited and revisited the different pro- 
vinces of Britain and Ireland. Bede does not attempt 
to calculate the amount of its ravages, but is content 
with the vague terms of depopulated districts, and mul- 
titudes of dead. In Ireland an ancient writer computes 
its victims at two-thirds of the inhabitants J. The high- 
lands of Caledonia were alone free from ^ia dreadful 

• Bed. iii, 20. 26. t Comp.ire Btde C'"- """ii-) "">' the Ulslev Annali. 
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Tisitation. ITie natives piously ascribed the exemption 
to the intercession of their patron St Columha, and per- 
suaded themsehes that e\ en m the infect«d countries 
they were inaccessible to its attacks Adamnan, tlie 
abbot of Icolmkille, relates, with obvious emotions of 
national pnde, that twice during this perbd he visited 
the king of Northumbria, and, though he liyed in the 
-midst of the contagion, though numbers were daily 
dyingaroundhim, neitherhe, nor any of his attendants, 
took the infection *. 

The pestilence no sooner appeared, than it proved 
.fatal to several of the most distinguished characters in 
the island, Catgualet, king of Gwynez, Ercombert of 
Kent, Elhelwald of Sussex, Deusdedit archbishop of 
Canterbury, the bishops of London and IJndisft.rne, 
Boisil, the celebrated abbot of Mailros, and Ethelburga, 
the royal abbess of Berking, were among the first of its 
victims. The death of the metropolitan afforded Oswio 
an opportunity of promoting his fevourile system of reli- 
gious uniformity. He consulted with Egbert, the new 
king of Kent ; and by their concurrence, the presbyter 
Wighard, who had been chosen to succeed to the archi- 
episcopal dignity, was sent to Rome to ask the advice of 
the Apostolic see. But in that city the new prelate fell 
a victim to the pestilence which he had escaped in his 
own country ; and his death was announced in a letter 
to Oswio fi^m pope Vitalian. The pontiff, however, 
assured the king that he would gratify his wishes by 
selecting for the church of Canterbury a person equal 
to so exalted a station ; and after some delay Theodore, 
a monk of Tarsus, whose virtue and erudition had been 
honoured with general applause, landed in Kent, with 
the title of archbishop of Britain. His authority was 
immediately acknowledged by all the Saxon prelates: 
new bishoprics were established; synods were held; and 
uniformity of discipline was every where obsened. 
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Oawio died in fi70. With him expired both the title 
and authority of Bretwalda. The power of Norlhumbria 
had for some years been on the decline ; while the neigh- 
bouring state of Mercia, created by the genius of Pcnda, 
had gradually matured its strength, aad the soulhern 
kingdom of Wessex had, with aslow but steady progress, 
constantly advanted in the Bubjugalion of the Britons. 
These three rival nations will, in the following chapter, 
solicit the attention of the reader : the feeble kingdoms 
of Essex, Kent, East-Anglia, and Sussex, sometimes the 
allies, but generally the vassals of their more powerful 
neiglibours, cannot awaken sufUcient interest to deserve 
a more detailed and separalo narratjoD. 
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CHAPTER HI. 



lotlhumljili— stMstc 



NORTHUMBRIA- 

From Oswio the Northurabi'ian seeptte ivas Irantfened 
to the hands of Egfrid. the elder of his sun-iviiig sona *. 
The Picts, despising tlie youth of tiie new monarch, as- 
^D. sembled under their prince Bernhertb, and asserted 
670. their independence. But Egfrid, with a vigour which 
sui-ptised and dismayed Ihem, put himself at the head 
of a body of horse, entered their territory, defeated thein 
ia a bloody battle, and compelled them to submit again 
to the superior power of the Northumbiians. With 
equal expedition he anticipated and defeated the designs 
of Wulphere, king of Mercia, who numbered among his 
vassals most of the southern cbieflains. The victory 
broke for a while the power of the Mercians. Wulphere 
died soon after : and his kingdom was at first seized by 
tho Northumbrian, but restored to Ethelred, who had 
married Osthryda, the sister of Egftid +. 

Religious prejudice has conferred an adventitious 

• Uulmibucr <:^. ^0 i^oA KvaA Intet nrit^ri lay th.t AlchfrM lbs 
rider bod n«l illll alive, bnl rcjecled un nrraniiluf Llkslllnwcj: apil lliat 
ho ucmclrd Ihe Ihnnw iiDei Ibe dasth aCEKfiii, From n illll|n:nt I'xinil- 
Dntino rrf Bvde it KpMDin 1o ID& Ihnt Ihey ion oonfijiindM. Alchtriil, 
and AldfiU, nnd m«ae ibe Iva bnt one iinsan. Aldrrid wan illa^imite, 
utiil tbaasAI to be Iba «ID oT OsmIu. Ur Und )n ipoDtaDeous nils uaong 
lliu SculK fbiunEb bis ieiin at hami'ledBP, iioil wos culM Id ihe thnina 
xftcr Ihe deceese uC Ibe le^jitloiAtg olTst^nir of ObviId. See Bei)o, p. 139i 
132. 178. SOB, BT). 834. S47. 293. AlEu Ihe poem Do Aljbol. LUiilis. jQ 
Act SS. lloned. ><. 305. 

t EdiLVil. WUr.iii.K. 61, G2. Ile.llr. Ifl. 
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interest on tlie reign of Egfcid; and liis quai'vel with 
Wilfrid, the celebrated bisliop of York, occupies a dis- 
tinguished but disproportionate space in our modern 
histories. Wilfrid was a noble Northumbria.n, who had 
travelled for improvement; and after his return from 
Italy, had been selected as the instructor and confidant 
of Aklifrid, the son of Oswio. When Tuda died, WU- 
frid was chosen to succeed hira in the bishopric of York, 
and was sent by the two princes into Gaul to be conse- 
crated by his friend Agilberct, bishop of Paris, Whe- 
ther it was that during his absence the quarrel arose 
between Oswio and his son, or that the party of the 
Scottish missionaries had acquired the ascendency, as 
is intimated by Eddius, Wilfrid, at his return, found 
Ceadda in possession of the episcopal dignity, and re- 
tired peacefully to his monastery at Rippon. But Theo- 
dore of Canterbury restored Wilfiid, and translated 
Ceadda to Lichfield. Oswio acquiesced in the decision 
of the metropolifan, and the bishop enjoyed fiir several 
years his friendship, and that of his successor Egfrid*. 

Egfrid's flrst wife was Edilthryda, the daughter of 
Anna king of the East^ Angles, and widow of Tondberot; 
ealdorman of the Gitvii. At an early period in life sho had 
bound herself by a vow of virginity, which was respected 
by the piety or indifference of her husband. At his 
death she was demanded by Oswio for his son Egfrid, a 
youth of only fourteen years r and in spite of her re- 
monstrances was conducted by her relations to the court 
of Norlhumbtia. She persisted in her former resolu- 
tion ; and Egfrid, when he ascended the throne, re- 
ferred the matter to the decision of Wilfrid, having pre- 
viously offered him avaluahle present if he could prevail 
on Edillhryda to renovmce her early vow. The prelate 
however disappointed his hopes : the princess took the 
veil at Coldingham ; and the friendship between Wilfrid 
ftnd Egfrid was considerably impaired. The king now" 
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maiTied Ermenbuvga, a piiacesa, Uie violence of whose 
character excited the disconlent of the people, and the 
remonstrances of the bishop. The freedom of his 
admonitions mortified her pride, and she found in her 
husband the willing minister of her vei^eance *. 

In the exercise of his authority archbishop Theodore 
was always severe, occasionally despotic. He had al- 
ready deposed three of the Siixon prelates; and Wilfrid 
*, D. was destined to experience the same ftite. At the so- 
678. licitation of Egfrid and Ermenburga, he came to Nortfa- 
umhria, divided the ample diocese of York into three 
portions ; and consecrated three new prelates, one for 
Bernicia, a second for Deira, and a third for the Lindis- 
waras. But Wilfrid did not submit in silence. He 
complained that he had been deprived without notice 
or accusation ; and, with the advice of his episcopal 
colleagues, appealed to the equity of the sovereign pon- 
tiff. The appeal was admitted. The injured prelate 
prosecuted it in person : Csenwald, a monli appeared as 
the advocate of Theodore. After a patient hearing, 
pt^e Agatho decided that Wilfi'id should he restored to 
his former bishopric; but that he should select three 
proper persons out of his own clergy, should ordain 
them bishops, and divide among them the mote distant 
parts of his diocese f. 

Bgfrid and Eimenburga bad made several fruitless 
attempts to intercept the prelate on his journey; at. 
A. n. his return they threw him into prison, and during 
680. nine months endeavoured, by the alternate employment 
of lenity and rigour, of promises and threats, to extort a 
confession that the papal rescript hail been procured by 
bribery, or MsifiSd by his contrivance. Wearied at last 
with his constancy, and harassed by the importunities 
of the abbess Ebba, they consented to his enlargement, 
but on the condition that he should bind himself by an 
oath never more to set his foot within the dominions of 
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Egfi'id. Wilflitl retired into Mercia. From Merl^ia he 
waa driven by tlie intrigues of his persecutors into Wus- 
sex ; and from Wessex was oomFelied to seek an osyluni 
among the pagans of Sussex. Edilwalch their king 
took him under his protection ; and the exile repaid thu 
benefit by diifusing among his subjects the doctrines of 
the gospel. The South-Saxona were the last people of 
the octarchy who embraced Christianity * 

Though the royal iarailies of Northumbria and Merciia 
were allied by marriage, their union had beau broken 
by the ambition of Egfrid. The hostile armies met on a, d. 
the Trent ; theii- valour was wasted in a dubious con- fi79. 
flict ; and peace was restored by the paternal exhorta- 
tions of Theodore, ^Elfu-in, the brother of Egfrid had 
fallen in the battle ; and, as the honour of the knig com 
pelled him to demand compensation, he was persuaded 
to accept the legal were instead of prolon!;ing hostilities 
for the uncertain purpose of vengeance +. After lari 
in the year preceding his death, he despatched Beorht, 
a warlike and sanguinaiy chieftain, to ravage the coast 
Of Ireland. Of the motives foi this expedition we are 
not informed, Bede assures ua that the Irisii were a 
harmless and friendly people. To tliem many of the 
Angles had been accustomed to resort in search of 
knowledge, and on all occasions had been received 
kindly, and supported gi-atuitously. Beorht requited 
their hospitality by ravaging their country, and burning 
their towns, churches, and monasteries. The natives, 
unable to repel the invader by force, implored on the 
author of their wrongs the vengeance of heaven; and 
their imprecations were believed to be fulfilled in the ^,^ 
follonmg jear by the unfortunate death of Egfrid. 685. 
Against the ad\ ico of his council the king led an army 
into the terntory of the Picta Brude, the Pictish 
kine prudently retired before a superior enemy, till 
his pursuers had entangled themselves in the defiles 
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f tl m u lai At D m htan was fought a 

l)ti hhp d tftlt the Northumbrians : 

f w p d f th 1 t^l Egfrid himself was 
f un 1 n th fi Id by tl q 3, and honourably 

t ed n th 1 t ry he isleofHIi. The 

Picts and Scots, and some tnbes of the Britons, took 
advantage of this opportunity to recover their independ- 
ence: Trumwin, whom Egfrid had appointed bishop at 
Abercorn, lie I with Ilia clergy into the south ; imd of 
the Saxon settlers all, who had not the good fortune to 
make a pteoipitafe escape, were put to tlie sword, or 
consigned to perpetual slavery *. 

Egfrid had left no issne by Ermcnburga; and the 
Northumbrian thanes offered the crown to Aldfrid, the 
reputed but illegitimate son of Oswio. During the last 
reign he had retired to the western isles, and had de- 
voted the time of his exile to study under the instruc- 
tion of the Scottish monks. His proiioiency obtained 
for him from his contemporaries the title of the learned 
king. Though his pacific disposition, and diminished 
power, did not permit him to assume the superiority 
which had been possessed by several of his predecesai«B«, 
he re^ed respected by his ne^bours, beloved by Ms 
subjects, and praised by the learned whom he patronized. 
If he conducted in person any military expedition, it has 
escaped the notice of historians; but the celebrated 
Beorht, by his order or with his permission, attempted 
to obliterate the disgrace, which the late defeat had 
brought on the Northumbrian arms; and, like the un- 
fortunate Egfrid, lost in the attempt both his life and 
his army +, 

In the second year of his reign, Aldfrid, at the recom- 
mendation of archbishop Theodore, had restored Wilfrid 
to his bishopric and possessions. The reconciliation was 
not lasting. The prelates who had been expelled by 
■ 1 of Wilfrid, acquired the confidence of 

W.iliiL Chron. Sbx.15. Sim. Dua, Hist ecc. 
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the king ; BrLhtwald, fhe successor of Theodoce, was 
induced to favour their cause; and fhe persecuted 
bishop was compelled fo appeal a second time to the 
justice of Rome. He returned with a papal testimonial 
of his innocence: but Aldfrid refused to receive liim, 
and he sheltered himself under the protection of Coen- 
red of Mercia, Aldfrid died in 703 ; and m his last 
moments regretted his treatment of 'Wilfrid, and be- 
queathed to his successor the charj^ of doing justice to 
the injured prelate. A compromise, satisfactory to all 
parties, was effected in the course of the same year *. 

Hitherto the actions and ahilities of the Northum- 
brian princes have demanded a more ample space; a 
few pages may suffice for the history of their si 
which will present nothing to the reader but oi 
nued scene of perfidy, treason, and murder, a-t. luc 
deathof Aldfrid, his son Osred was eight years old. The a.d. 
ealdorman Eadulf usurped the sceptre, and besieged the 701, 
royal infant in Baraborough : but the people espoused 
the cause of Osred, and the usurper, after a tumultuous 
i-eign of two months, paid the forfeit of his trea- 
son. Bercffrid assumed the guardianship of the king, 
and chastised the incursions of the Picis in a bloody 
batflo fought near the walL But Osred soon emanci- 
pated himself from the resliaint of his tutor , and the 
ungovernable youth was '.Km m his nineteenth year on 
the banks of Winandermere m in attempt to suppress 
a dangerous insuii-ection heided by his kinsmen the A.n, 
two brothers C»nred and Osric Csenred possessed •'■6. 
the throne two years, Oscie eleven, at whose death it 
descended to Ceolwulf the brother of his predecessor 
The learning and piely of Ceolwiilf iie attested by 
veneiabl E^ b h possessed neither the vigour a.d. 
nor the th ty q tc for his station In the ?31. 
secjnd j f 1 g he was seized shorn, and 

shut up a m ast y trom this confinement he 
escaped, ded the throne, and leaintd amid the 
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splendid cares of royalty to regret the tranquillity 
whioh he had reluctantly possessed in the cloister. 
After a reign of eight years, he voluntarily resigned the 
sceptre, and embraced the monastic profession at Lin- 
disfame *. He was succeeded by his cousin Eadbert, 
who during a reign of one-and-twenty years enlarged 
the territory, and revired for a while the ancient glory, 
of the Northumbrians. The Picts and Mercians felt 
the superiority of his aims : and with the assistance of 
/,_ , Ouengus the Pictish king he took Dunbarton from 
756 th Bnf 1 dd d Cj 1 t hi 1 n s. In his 

Idghmttedhispd d ceived lie 

^. D t m ng th 1 gj f th h h f York, of 

738 h 1 his b th E b rt as th lb stop. His 
t bymwrt tbtdt ompulsion; 
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princes with the peacefid exit of Ceolwulft. Oswulf, 
the son of Eadbert, was slain by a conspiracy of his 
thanes soon after his accession ; and the sceptre by the 
suffrage of the people was placed in the hands of Edil- 
wold, a noble Northumbrian. But the descendants of 
Ida, who claimed it as the right of their family, consi- 
dered him an usurper. The death of Oswin, his prin- 
j.n_ cipal opponeul, who fell in a battle which lasted three 
761. days in the vicinity of Melrose (Aug. 6), seemed to 
confirm him on the throne : but after a troublesome 
reign of six years he resigned, in an assembly of the 
wilan at Finchley, in fevour of Alchrod, a prince of the 
line of IdaJ. The inconstancy of the Northumbrian 
thanes was fetal to the ambition of their monarclis. 
Alchred, abandoned by those who had placed him on 
the throne, tied for protection to Kennet king of Iho 
A.D. Picts, and was succeeded by Ethelred, the son of Edil- 
774. wold, of whom we know ouly, that in the flfth year 
of his reign, his army was twice defeated by two rebel 
ealdormen Bthelwald and Heardberf, and that thp loss 

• Mnilroi. )3«. Sim. Dun. 100. 
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of his thi-ee principal caiilains induced him to fly, and 
leave the sceptre to Alfwold the son of Oswulf *. Alf- 
wold's reign was as tumultuous as those of his predeces- 
sors. Beom his principal minister was burnt to death 
in Silton by a party of tianes, whose enmity he had a.d. 
incurred by the equity of his administration ; and ''80 
the king himself, whose virtue was not a match for the 
ferocity of his subjects, was slain by the ealdorman 8i- 
gan. Tho murderer, five years later, perished by his 
own sword t. Osred, the son of Alchred, attempted to 
seize tho crown : but the thanes recalled the exiled 
Ethelred, and the late claimant, to save his life, enrolled 
himself among the clergy of York, and afterwards for 
greater security fled to the isle of Man Ethelred re ^.d. 
turned with the thirst of revenge. He ordered Ear 790 
dulf, one of his most powerful opponents to be sla n ,. u. 
at the door of the church of Rippon Tl e monk 792. 
carried the body into the choir. Dur na; tl e funeral 
service it was observed to breathe, proper remed es ere 
applied to the wounds, and the fut re k ng of Nor 
thnmbria was carefully concealed tl e nonasiery 
The fate of Elf and Elwm, tho two sons of Alfwold, wap 
more deplorable. They had fled to the sanctuary at 
York ; were drawn by deceitful promises from their 
asylum ; and paid with their lives the price of their cre- 
dulity. Osred now returned from the isle of Man, and 
braved his rival to battle, but he was deserted by his 
followers, and added another to the victims of Ethel- 
red's ambition. That prince, however, was hastening to 
the close of his bloody career. In his third year tlie 
total feilure of the harvest had reduced the inhabitants 
to the extremity of distress ; and to famine were soon 
added the lavages of pestilence. At that moment, lo 
complete their misfortunes, an army of Danes landing 
on the coast, pillaged the country, and destroyed the *. n. 
venerable church of Lindisferno, the former residence '93. 
of the apostle of the Northumbrian e. . Both the ca- 

TlltoD. Eav.62. Sim. Dnn. 107. lOS. Malli«.13S. 
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lamities of nature, and tlie crutities of tlii= unknoHii 
enemy, were attributed to the imprudence or Ihe bad 
*'° fortune of Ethelred, and he fell in a, fruitless attempt 
• to quell the rising diacoaient of bis subjects* Tho 
sceptre stained with the blood of so many princes 
was next grasped by Osbald but it dropped from hi* 
hands at the end of twenty-se^en da}=, and Eardulf, 
whose hfe had been sa^td by the monk, of R ppon, 
ascended the throne Oibald prudentU let red to the 
cloister, where he enjo^od a tranquilhl) unknown 1o his 
more successful compelifor, Eardulf was compelled' to 
fight against the murderers of Ethelred, and defeated 
them in a sanguinary conflict at Billinghow near Wba!- 
A.B. '^ (April 2). They found a powerful protector in Ce- 
798. nulf, king of Mercia. The two kings advanced against 
each other at the head of their respective armies : but a 
reconciUation was effected by the interposition of the 
prelates; and they swore eternal friendship to each 
other. Yet Eardulf was afterwards surprised by his 
1. n. enemies, and put into close custody. These numc- 
806, rous and bloody revolutions had excited the notice of 
fore^ nations. Charlemagne pronounced the North- 
umbrians mora perfidious than the very pagans t; and 
by a special messenger sought and obtained the libera- 
tion of the captive from the hands of his sanguinary 
subjects. There is reason to think that the opponents 
of Eardulf bad consented to commit the decision of their 
quarrel to the equity of the pontiff Leo III. J The kin^ 
himself, after paying a visit to the emperor at Noyon, 
repaired to Rome, where a messenger from Eaiibaid, 
archbishop of York, had already arrived. That prolate, 
the ealdorman "Wado, and Cenulf of Mercia, were be- 
lieved by Leo to be ihe secret authors of the rebellion. 
In the beginning of 8U9 Eardulf left Rome, accompanied 

• Chioii Sas, M. 65. Mailraa, 139. Rim. Duo, 110-113, 
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by Aldulf the papal legate, and by the messenger of a. 
Eanbald, to whom Charlemagne, jn order to maaifest ^' 
the interest which ho took in the affair, added Rotfiid, 
ahbot of St. Amand, and Nanther, abbot of St. Omer. 
Wilh this honourable escort he arrived in Norlhum- 
bria ; all opposition vanished before the papal and im- 
perial envoys; and the deposed king was unanimously 
restored to his throne *. How long lie continued to 



It is unnecessary to pursue farther iiie history of these 
princes. During the last century Northumbria had ex- 
hibited successive instances of treachery and murder, to 
which no other country perhaps can furnish a parallel. 
Withinlhelapse of one hundred years fourteen kings had 
assumed the sceptre : and yet of all these one only, if one, 
died in the peaceable possession of royalty. Seven had 
been slain, six had been driven from the throne by their 
rebellious subjects. After Bardulf, the same anarchy 
and perfidy prevailed, till the Danes totally extinguished 
the Northumbrian dynasty, by the slaughter of Ella and 
Osbriht in the year 867. 

From these worthless princes, the votariesand victims 
of their ambition, the mind will turn with pleasure to 
two very different characters, who, in a more humble 
station, became llie bonefilutors of their age and country. 
These were Bede and Aleuin, Northumbrian scholars, 
whose literary superiority was acknowledged by their 
contemporaries, and to whose writings and exertions 
Europe was principally indebted for tliat portion of 
learning, which she possessed from the eighth to the 
eleventh century, Bede was bom at Sunderland, and 
was intrusted in his childhood to the care of the 
monks of Jarrow, a convent on the right bank of the 
Tyne, In that seminary he spent sisty-two years, de- 
voting, according to his assertion, the whole of his time 
either to his own improvement or to the improvement 
of others He had studied every science which sur- 

• Le Cninle, Ann. cccl. Fiinc. f. 102. Annal. Bcned. tom. U. p. 3S3. 
Houqnet, Rer, GllUo. Wm. v, p. 72, 25S. 333. 855. 602. 
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vived iJie ruin of tlie Roman empire ; and if the reader 
look into his writings, he will be astonished at the depla 
and the variety of his attainments. Of his works the 
most valuable is the " Ecclesiaslical History of the 
Nation of the Angles," which while it treats professedly 
of the establishment of Christianity in the different 
Saxon kingdoms, incidentally contains almost all that 
we know of the history of the more early princes. This 
learned monk died at Jarrow in 733. His works were 
quickly transcribed, and dispersed among the lations of 
Europe: andthoapplause with which they were received 
induced the Anglo-Saxons to consider him as the orna- 
ment and pride af their nation *, 

Alcuin was a nitive of York, or its neighhournood. 
By archbishop Egbert he was appointed master of the 
gireat school in the archiep^copal city. His reputation 
attracted crowds of students from Gaul and Germany to 
his lectures, and recommended him to the notice of the 
emperor Charlemagne. He accepted the invitation of 
that prince to reside in his court ; diffused a taste for 
learning through ail the provinces of the empire; and 
numbered the most distinguished prelates and ministers 
among his scholars. When, in his old age, he retired 
from the distractions of the palace, many followed him 
to his retreat at Tours, where he contiaued his fevourite 
occupation of teaching till his death in tbo commence- 
ment of the ninth century. His works are numerous. 
They consist principally of poems, elementary introduc- 
tions to the different sciences, treatises on a variety of 
theological subjects, and an interesting correspondence 
nith the most celebrated characters of the age1'. 
• E t lectum quldem miM r!d«tur, sa;3 the Bbbot Culbberl. ut toU eeni 

Bo^f"^ JsT '™ ""* " """"" ' " '" '"* ''"™"' """"• ^ *'■ 
f T)i«Anglu-Saion«invBil»wB« indebted fcr tTie lilfle leainlnj lliey 

the Koman teicheis at CBEIerbury. This produced a kind of lileruy 
rivalship belween Ihe two iaUuda, of wliicli on amniioc eecouiit f> given 
by Aldhelm. >ho hid studied Ont under Irisli, nod then under Ramu 
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MERCIA. 

In the preceding pages the reader will have noticed 
Uie accession of Wulphere lo the throne of Mereia, and 
his Sequent and not inglorious struggles against the 
power of the Northumbrians. With equal spirit, and 
eventually with greater success, he opposed his southern 
rivals, the kings of Wessex. In the first conflict the 
chance of war made Wulphere the prisoner of Coinwalch, 
but with the recovery of his liberty he obliterated the 
disgrace of his defeat. At the battle of Pontisbury the *. 
forces of Wessex were dispersed ; the victors ravaged ^' 
the country of their enemies ; and the Wihtwaras, the 
inhabitants of the isle of Wight, submitted to the do- 
minion of Wulphere *. That prince was now the most 
powerful of the kings on the south of the Humber ; and 
he employed his authority in promoting the diffusion of 
Christianity among his dependents. Idolatry disappeared 
in Meroia : the natives of Essex, who, during the pesli- 
lenee, had returned to the worship of Woden, were re- 
claimed by the preaching of the bishop Jarumnan ; and 
Edilwalch, kii^ of Sussex, at the persuasion of Wul- 
phere, professed himself a Christian. On the day of hia 
baptism, he received from the munificence of his royal 
god-fatlier the sovereignty of the isle of Wight, and of 
the territory of the Meanwaras, a district comprohendii^ 
almost the eastern moiety of Hampshire. Wilfrid, who 
had been driven into exile by the resentment of Ermen- 
burga, improved the opportunity to establish the belief 
of the gospel in the kingdom of Susses, and Edilwalch 
rewarded his zeal with the donation of the isle of Selsey, 

givBt dna praise 1» Iho iMtnlng of Ilia liisb aeholjis; but Ihfn he oh- 
■ecirttliac Enclsndluo liBi llsihire, tba(Tlieac)o» and Adrian tMae 
like the «UD and nuMII sC CaalerbiirJ', and that tile foimei ll >iltr(>1inded 
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containing eighty-seven bides of lana, and two hundred 
and fifty slaves. They were baptized, and immediateiy 
received their freedom from the piety of the hishop*. 

The power of Wulphero declined as rapidly as it had 
risen. Towards the end of his reign, he was defeated hy 
the Northumbrians, and lost the province of the Lindis- 
waras. The men oi'Wessex, who had home his supe- 
riority with impatience, were encouraged by the victory 
of the NorthurabrianB to try again the fortune of war. 
Though the battle was not decisive, it contributed to 
break the power of Wulphere, at whose death Egfrid, 
A.n, the Northumbrian monarch, over-ran and subjected the 
S'S- kingdom t. 

Etlielred was the brother of Wulphere, and had mar- 
ried Osthryda, the sistCT of Egfrid. To this alliance ho 
was perhaps indebted for the crown of Mercia. He led 
an army agwnst Lothaire, king of Kent, burnt the 
i. Q. villages and chntehes, carried off the inhabitants, 
676. and destroyed the city of Rochester. He next de- 
manded the province of theLindiswaras from Egfrid: a 
war ensued : .^Ifwin, the brother of the Northumbrian, 
was slain ; and Ethelred, though he paid the were fur 
the death of ^Ifwin, recovered the possession of the 
disputed territoiy. Foe many years he reigned with 
honour : but the murder of his queen O^thrydi by 
, P the Snthenhymbre, the people between the Trent and 
697. the Humber," deeply affected his mind. He gave the 
government of the discontented district to his nephew 
i. n. CtBnred, the son of Wulphere ; and at last abdicated 
704. the throne in his fiivour. He had children of his 
own ; but they were of an immature age. and the nation 
preferred a successor of approved jui^;ment and in the 
vigour of manhood. Ethdred then took the monastic 
vows in the monastery of Bardeney, was raised fo the 
office of abbot, and died at an advanced age in 7 1 G $. 
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Ccenred was a pyinoe whose piefy and love of peace 
ore loudly applauded Ly our ancient chroniclers : but 
whose short reign of live years affords only a barren 
theme to the historian. As soon as Ceolred, the son of 
the preceding moiiarch.was of an age to wield the sceptre, ^_„_ 
Ckenred resigned the crown, and travelling to Rome, 709. 
received the monastic habit from the hands of pope 
Conslantine. Ofla, the son of Sighere, king of Essex, 
was the companion of his pilgrimage, and the imitator 

The reign of Ceolred was almost as tranquil as that of 
his predecessor. Once only had he recourse to the for- a. d. 
tune of arms, against Ina, king of Wessex. The battle 715. 
was fought at Wodensbury ; and the victory was claimed 
by each nation. But Ceolred degenerated from the 
pieQ" of liis fathers, and by the licentiousness of bis 
morals ahenalsd the minds of the Mercians. In the 
eighth year of his reign, as he sat at table with his 
thanes, he suddenly lost his reason, and shortly atier 
expired in the most excruciating torments. 

Contemporary with Ceolred was Ethelbald, a descend- 
ant of Alwin, the brother of Penda. He was in the 
vigour of youth, graceful in his person, ambitious of 
power, and immoderate in his pleasures. To avoid the 
jealousy of Ceolred, by whom he was considered a rival, 
Ethelbald had concealed himself among the marshes of 
Croyland, where he was hospitably entertained by Guth- 
lake, the celebrated hermit. As soon os he had learned 
the death of his persecutor, he issued from his retreat ; 
assumed the sceptre without opposition ; and afterwards, 
to testify his gratitude for his former benefactor, raised 
a magnificent church and monastery over the tomb of 
GuthlakeJ. The character of Ethelbald was a com- 
pound of vice and virtue. He was liberal to the poor 
und to his dependents ; he watched with solicitude over 
•Ued.v, 19. 
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the administration of justice; and he severely reprassed 
the hereditary feuds, which divided tho Mercian thanes, 
and impaired the strength of the nation. Yet in his 
own favour lie never scrupled to invade the rights of his 
subjects ; and that no restraint might be imposed upon 
his pleasures, he refused to shackle himself ■with the 
obligations of marriage. The noblest families were dis- 
graced, the sanctity of the cloister was profaned by his 
amours. The report of his immorality reached the ears 
of the missionary, St. Boniface, who from the heart of 
Germany wrote to him a letter of most earnest expostu- 
lation*. What influence it had on his conduct, is not 
mentioned : but he soon afterwards attended a synod, 
held by archbishop Cuthbert for the reformation of man- 
ners ; and long before his death, forsook the follies and 
vices of his youth. 

Of the kings who had hitherto swayed the Mercian 
sceptre, Ethelbald was the most powerful. From the 
Humber to the southern channel, he compelled every 
tribe to obey his authority : but he seems to have re- 
spected the power or the abiUiies of the Northumbrian 
monarchs : and, if he ventured twice to invade their ter- 
ritories, it was at times when they were engaged in the 
north against the Picts, and when the spoils which he 
obtained were dearly purchased by the infemy of the 
o^ression+. In the south the kings of Wessex strug- 
gled with impalience agMnst his ascendency, but every 
effort appeared only to rivet their chains. They were 
compelled to serve him as vassals, and to fight the battles 
of their lord. At length, in 752, Culhred undertook to 
emancipate himself and his country, and baldly opposed 
the Mercians in the field of Burford in Oxfordshire. In 
the open space between the two armies, Edilhun^ who 
bore the golden dragon, the banner of Wessex, slew 
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with his own hand the standard-bearer of Ethelbald ; and 
his countrymen hailed aa the omen of victory the valour 
of their champion. An ancient po'jt has described in 
striking language the shock of the two armies ; the 
shouts and efforts of the combatants, their murderous 
■weapons, the spear, the long sword, and the battle-axe, 
and their prodigality of life in the defence of their respec- 
tive standards. Chance at length conducted Ethelbald to 
the advance of Edilhun : but the hing of Mercia shrunk 
before the gigantic stature and bloody brand of his ad- 
versary, and gave to his followers the example of a pre- 
cipitate flight. This defcat abohshed for a time the 
superiority of Mercia*. 

Ethelbald did not long survive his disgi'ace. Beom- 
red, a noble Mercian, aspired to the throne, and a battle 
was fought on the hill of Seggeswold in Warwickshire, a.d. 
The king either foil in the engagement, or was killed by '^' 
his own guards on the following night. His body was 
buried in the monastery of Rcpandune t. 

The death of Ethelbald transferred the momentary 
possession of the crown to Beornred: but the thanes 
espoused the interests of OfFa, a prince of i oyal descent ; 
and the usurper, at the end of a few months, was de- 
feated in battle, and driven out of Mercia Of tlie 
reign of the new monarch the first fourteen years were 
employed in the subjugation of his domestic enemies, 
and the consolidation of his own power, objects which 
he was unable to effect without the eftusion of much 
blood I. In 771 he first appeared in the character of a 
oonqueror, and subdued the Heslingi, a people inhabit- 
ing the coast of Sussex J. Three years afterwards, he 
invaded Kent, routed the natives at Otford, and stained 

•Hnnt.igS. We.t.adann.7S5. _. ^^ M»in>.f.ll. 

1 Bp!Almiiii»B^M»lni.^p.33.' Lel.CollecLt.40J. 

{mSu.p.18S. «in. Dan. 0.107- Tho Hwlingi Ustb been wught in 
rtltyi-MUifllie island. AcLrterinDLihlet Bxe» 'J™^"^?^"**;^ ,^^ 
Bblwj of SI. Viais, nnd ityles ISeilivnld, llie (imiirieWt o! Haalinga and 
Prtenwy, hia>itlit. Apud ALlbtd, od ann. 7*) 
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tte waters of the Darent with tlie blood of the fugi- 
tives". From the more feeble, he tumeil his arms 
i.i>. against the more powerful states. He entered O\ford- 
'''• shire, which then belonged to Wessex ; Cynewulf, the 
West-Saxon monarch, fled before him; Bensignton, a 
royal residence, was taken ; and the territory on the 
left hank of the Thames became the reward of the 
conquerott. The Britons were next the victims of his 
ambition. The kings of Powis were driven from 
Shrewsbury beyond "the Wye ; the country between 
tha,t rirer and the Severn was planted with colonies 
of Saxons ; and a trench and rampart, stretching over 
a space of one hundred miles from the mouth of the 
Wye to the estuary of the Dee, separated the subjects 
of Offa from the incursions of their vindictive neigh- 
bours J. The Northumbrians also, but in what year is 
uncertain, were compelled to own the superiority of the 
Mercian J. 

The chair of St. Peter was filled at this period by 
Adrian, the friend and favourite of Charlemagne. In 
785 two papal legates, the bishops of Ostia and Tuder- 
tum, accompanied by an envoy from the French mon- 
arch, landed in England ; and convoked two synods, 
the one iu Northumbria, the other in Mercia. In the 
latter, which was attended by Ofia, and by all the 
princes and pi'clates on the south of the Huraber, the 
legates read a code of ecclesiastical laws composed by 
the pontiff for the reformation of the Anglo-Saxon 
church. It was heard with respect, and subscribed by 
ail the members ||. The ambition of Otfa did not omit 
the opportunity of attempting a project, which he had 
long meditated. Jaenberchl, archbishop of Canterbury, 
had formerly offended the king, and had been deprived 
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l)y him of all the manors whith belungod lo his see in 
tha Meroian territories. From (he man, the enmity o( 
08a wa^ transferred to Ihe church over which he pre- 
sided. Why, the king asked, should the Mercian pre- 
lates be suhjected to the jurisdiction of a Kentish 
bishop? Why should the raost powerful of the Saxon 
kingdoms be without a national metropolitan ? Accord- 
ing to his wishes a proposition was made in the synod, 
that the jurisdiction of the see of Canterbury should be 
confined io the three kingdoms of Kent, Sussex, and 
Wessex; that one of the Mercian bishops should he 
raised to the archiepis copal rank ; and that all the pre- 
lates between the Thames and thu Humber shouM be 
subject to his authority. Jaenbercht did not acquiesce 
without a struggle in the degradation of bis church ; but 
the influence of Oifa was irresistible ; and Higehert of 
Lichfield was selected to be the new metropolitan *, 
SliU it was necessary to procure the papal approbation. 
The messengers of Ofia urged the great exfeiit of the 
province of Canterbury, and the propriety of appointing 
a native metropolitan to preside over the churches of 
so powerful a kingdom as Mercia: the advocates of 
Jaenbercht alleged the letters of former pontiffs, the 
prescription of two centuries, and the injustice of de- 
priving an innocent prelate of more than one half of his 
jurisdiction. Adrian assented to the wishes of the king 
the pallium with the archiepjscopal dignity was conferred 
i.pon Adulph, the successor of Higebert, in the see of 
Lich&eld ; and Jaenbercht was compelled to content 
himself with the obedience of the bishops of Rochester, 
London, Selsoy, Winchester, and Sherburne t. 

Before the conclusion of the council, Egferth, the son 
of Oifa, was solemnly crowned, and from that period, 

' M^ilui. I li. Wilk. (Um. v. 153. 164. II va>, tKV. the EaKon chio- 
iM-. » ■■ gelliifalli,' Cqi"itrela.me) aynwl." p. 63. Th- situntioD of C»l- 
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reigned conjointly with his father. At the same time 
the kinf; deln ered into the hands of the legates a char- 
ter, ui which he bound himself by oath, and promised 
for his successors, to send annually the sum of three 
hundred and sitty fi^e manouses to the church of St. 
Peter, in Rome, to be employed partly in defraying the 
expenses of tlie public worship, partly in the support of 
indigent pilgrims *. 

Alcuin, the An !flo- Saxon preceptor of Charlemagne, 
had been instriimenlal in opening on epistolary corres- 
pondence between his royal pupil and the king of Mer- 
cia t. From (he letters which are still extant, it appears 
that several of thtj tlianes, who had opposed the succes- 
sion of Ofia, finding it unsafe to remain in England, had 
fioujrht an asylum upon the continent. The humanity 
of Charlemagne refused to abandon them to the resent- 
ment of their enemy. Those, who asserted (heir inno- 
cence, he sent to Roma to exculpate themselves before 
the pope; the others he retained under his protection, 
not, a* he said, to encourage them in their rebellion, 
hut with the hope that time might soften the resent- 
ment of Offa, and that the fugitives might be received 
into favour. Once ho intrusted some of them to the 
faith of Ethelheard, the successor of Jaenbercht in the 
see of Canterbury : but on the express condition that 
he should send them back to France in safety, unless 
Ofia should give the most soletnn assurances, that he 
would pardon their offences J. Another subject of dis- 

• Ann. Sax 1. 461. Chio>i.5si.p,6i. TlunUui^cni (f, IS?) >av<, Eg- 
tetib was crownMl king of Kent ; but In thli ha ditrn itom all olber his- 
lodoQa.— The naiiciig was ef nil In thirty psudei. 

jiDwerrul of tlm ihdatlan linn dT the emtf and attlie aame time to 
anolli Iha lanlty ul' Off., enll.liiOi - the mini jumetiul of IliE CUliattan 
king.nl'thaH'Hl.'' ll^li. Cur. tln^. apiirl Bouquet, lum. t. p. 6«l; 

>lwlloa-miio«,)°l.:gy lortrau.t;riUiiiirn°^irti^il. H™ m!£i« i«lr)B 
HUDj t'xiiirt vekiitniunaimiiapiiHBti, dt^precantM, ut pro ipsU Intomden 
diifdif mini apniL frntiem tnaum enii'iimiim OlT&iiiiin rvKem.— ilia fli pa-' 
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detected several adventurers, who, under the disguise of 
pilgrims, had attempted to impose on the officers of the 
customs*. These points were amiciibly arranged: liut 
a new occurrence interrupted for a time that harmony, 
which had subsisted for so many years, Cfiarlemagiie, 
as a, proof of his friendship, had proposed a marriage 
between his illegitimate son Charles and a daughter of 
Offa. Tfie Mercian, as the jirice of his conseLit, de- 
manded a French princess for his son Egferth. If we 
reflect that the two monarchs had hiiherto treated each 
other on the footing of perfect equality, tliere will not 
appear anything peculiarly offensive in such a demand. 
Yet it wounded the pride of Charlemagne ; he broke oft' 
all communication with the Mercian court ; and the 
ti'ade with the English merchants experienced the most 
rigorous prohibitions. But Gerwold, ihe collector of the 
customs, whose interests probably suffered from lliis 
interruption of commerce, contrived to pacify his sove- 
reign; and Alcuin, who was commissioned to negooiate 
with the Mercian, succeeded in restoring the relations of 
amity between the two courts '^. 

The most powerful of ihe Saxon princes were ambitious 
of an alliance with the family of Offa, Brihtrie and 
Ethelred, the kings ofWesses and Northumbria, had 
already married his daughters Eadbui^ and Elileda ; 
and Ethelbert, the young king of the East-Angles, was 
a suitor for the hand of their sister, Etheldrida. This 
amiable and accomplished prince (so he is described) 

li..nii<it« fralns me!. b1 oholxe pro lllii^ lut<Tce.hitii. i>t U.'niirnD Bitici).i>it 

•Uulnn.f.17. LeL Collet i,4Ua Wifh. Con. i. 1S3. Bi.iiqiiel, r. «S7. 
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D, by tte advice of his council pioceeded with a num 
2, rous traia to Mercia. On the confines he halted and 
sent forward a messenger with presents and i letter, 
announcing the oLject of his intended visit A kind 
invitation was returned, accompanied with a promise of 
security. At his arrival he was recei\ ed with the atten- 
tion becoming his dignity, and expressions of affection 
most flattering to his hopes The day was spent in 
feastingand merriment ; in the eienmgEthelbert retired 
to his apartment : but shortly afterwards was invited by 
"Wimbert^ an officer of the palace, to visit Offa, who 
wished to confer with him on matters of importance. 
The unsuspecting prince, as he followed his guide 
through a dark passage, was surrounded by rufSans, and 
deprived of life. At the news, his attendants mounJed 
their horses and fled: Etheldrida, disappointed in her 
expectations of worldly happiness, retired from court, 
aiid lived a recluse in tlie abbey of Croyland ; and OfTa, 
abut up in his closet, affected, by external demonstra- 
tions of grie^to persuade the world of his innocence. 
Gratitude to the founder of his abbey has induced the 
monk of St. Albans to transfer the whole guilt from the 
king to his consort CynedrHla: by every other ancient 
writer, though she is said to have suggested, he is repre- 
sented as having sanctioned, the foul deed ; and, if it be 
true that he immediately annexed East-Anglia to hia 
own dominions, little doubt can be entertained that the 
man, who reaped the advantage, had directed the execu- 
tion of the murder *. 

Offa honoured the memory of the prince, whose blood 
he had shed, by erecting a stately tomb over his remains, 
and bestowing rich donations on the church of Here- 
ford, in which they reposed. About the same time he 

• WMtmlmtei 1< nwtely Iho taipyiil of Ihs monkof St Albnns, who, 
besidflstQuflninglhesnili toUieqiii'en, mBkesElWbeit slnkihroiiBh u 
trap-doot iolu t cav8, uheiB be nai despatched. VLU OK U. !■. 990. 

in'bMlle'!' &illil in clunpeiUl indiolo l*llo' See Cliron. SaK. 'iSs. 
M.lni. 15. Ethelw.477. Asuet. Aim 1st, Bromploii, 749-- 75a. 
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eiiilowed Ihe magnifieent abbey of St. Albans. But his 
heart was corroded by remorse, and his body enfeebled 
by disease. Within two years he followed Etlielbert to 
fhe grave (Aug. 10), and was buried near Bedford, in a 
ehapel on the banks of the Ouse. It wa'i a fxadition of 
the neighbourhood, that, a few years afterwards, the 
river overlTowed, and that his bones were carried away 
by the inundation *. 

Egferth, who had been crowned nine years before, 
succeeded his fiither. The ancient writers indulge in 
reflections on the misfortunes of a family, Ihe establish- 
munt of which had cost its founder so many crimes. 
Egferth died without issue after he had possessed the 
crown one hundred and forty-one days. Of his sisters, 
Ellleda became a widow soon after her marriage, Ead- 
burga died in poverty and exile in Italy, and Edilthrida 
finished her days in seclusion at Croyland. Within a 
few years after the murder of Ethelbert, Offa and his 
race had disappeared for CTer t 

The throne of Mercia was next filled by Cenulf, 
descended from another of the brothers of Penda. At 
the commencement of his reign, a singular revolution j.d. 
in Kent directed his attention to that kingdom. By ''US- 
the death of Alurie the race of Hengist became ex- 
tinct : and the prospect of a throne awakened the ambi- 
tion of several competitors. The successful candidate 
was a clergyman related to the descendants of Cerdic, 
Eadbert Pren, whose aspiring mind preferred the crown 
to the tonsure J. Ethelbeard, the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, beheld with sorrow his elevation ; but if he 
treated Eadbert as an apostate, Eadbert considered Mm 
as a rebel ; and the melcapolitan, unable to maintain the 
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discipline of llif ciinoiis, couaalled Ihe Roman pontilF, 
Leo III., who, after miiure deliberation, excommuniealed 
the kin^, and threatened, that, if he did not return to 
the clerical profession, he wouldexhort all the inhabit- 
ants of Britain to unite in punishing his disobedience *. 
Cenulf took this office on himself : and Eadberl, con- 
vinced that resistance would be vain, endeavoured to 
elude the vigilance and revenge of his enemies. He 
was, however, taken ; the eyes of the captive were put 
out, and both his hands amputated, Cuthred, a creature 
of the victor's, obtained the throne, with the title, but 
without the authority, of king; and Eadbert was re- 
served by the Mercian for the gratification of his vanity, 
A day had been appointed for the dedication of the 
church of Winchekonib, which he had built with royal 
magnificence : the ceremony was attended by two kings, 
thirteen bishops, ten ealdormen, and an immense con- 
course of people ; and in their presence Cenulf led his 
mutilated captive to the altar, and of his special grace 
BJid clemency granted hira in the most solemn manner 
his freedom. According to the national custom, the 
parade of the day was concluded with the distribution of 
presents. To the kings, prelates, and ealdormen he gave 
horses, garments of silk, and vases of the precious metaJs, 
to each visitor of noble birth but without landed posses- 
sions a pound of silver, and to every monk and clergyman 
a smaller hut proportionate sum +. 

The next underfaking of Cenulf was an act of justice,— 
to restore to the successors of St. Augustin the preroga- 
tives, of which they had been despoiled at the imperious 
demand of Oifa. The authority of the new metropolitan 
had been endured with reluctance by the English pre- 
lates, his former equals ; and the archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York seized the firet opportunity of conveying 
to the king the sentiments of the episcopal body. He 
• A iiglis Socro, i. m. In Ihe pope's klWr tl.f name nt llic king is not 
tKoDBSt Angl. i.l89. Chton, Snx.67. Sim, Dun. 114. Malm. 13. 
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acquiesced in iheir wishes : a letter in liis name and that 
of the nobility and clei^y was written to Leo III. ; and 
Etheiheard proceeded to Rome to plead in parson the 
rigbla of his church. A fiivourable answer was ob- 
tained; and Etheiheard, at his return, summoned a 
council of twelve bishofs, in which it was declared that 
the decree of pope Adrian hod been surreptitiously ob- 
tained; and the metropolitan of Lichfield was reduced 
to his former station among the suffragans of Canter- 
bury*. 

Archbishop Wnlfrid was, like his predecessor, for 
some time tlie favourite of Cenulft. With the origin of 
the subsequent dissension between them, we are unac' 
quainted : but we find the king displaying the most 
violent hostility against the primate, and excluding him 
during six years firom the exercise of the archiepiscopal 
authority. Both apiiealed to the holy see, and Wulfrid 
repaired to Rome, Co vindicate his character from the 
charges of his royal persecutor. At his return Cenulf a. 
summoned him before a great council at London. " I ^J 
"require," said the liing, " that you surrender to me 
" and my heirs your manor of three hundred hides at 
" Yongesham, and pay to me one hundred and twenty 
"]M)und8 of silver. If you refuse, I will drive you out of 
"Britain, and no sohcitation of the emperor, no com- 
" mand of the pope, shall e\'er procure your return." 
Wulfrid heard die menaces with firmness ; and Cenulf 
shewed himself inHexible. After much altercation and 
many remonstrances, a compromise was effected by the 
interposition of the nobility and clergy. Wulfrid ac- 
quiesced in the king's demand : and Oenulf consented 
that the cession should be of no value, unless he wrote 
to the pope in favour of the archbishop, and restored him 
to all the privileges which his predecessors had eiyoyed. 
But no sooner had he obtained possession of the manor 
and the money, than he laughed at the credulity of 
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Wulfcid, who waa tompelled to submit in silence, and to 
wait for compensation from the justice of Cenulf 's suc- 
cessor *. 

After a prosperous reign of twenty-six years, the king 
was killed in an expedition against the East-Anglians. 
Notwithstanding his persecution of the archbishop, he 
is celebrated by our ancient writers For his piety no less 
than his courage and good fortune. He was succeeded 
hy his only son Kenelm, a, hoy of seven years of age. 
After the lapse of a Ifew months the young prince ac- 

j. companiftd his tutor Ascehert into a forest, where he 

'■ was barbarously murdered. Suspicion attributed his 
death to his elder sister Quendrida, whose ambition, it 
was said, would have willingly purchased the crown 
with the blood of a brother. If such were her Tiews, 
she was disappointed. Ceolwulf, her uncle, ascended 
the throne ; but Quendrida succeeded to the patrimony 
of her lather, and is frequently mentioned in the English 
councils with the titles of abbess, and heiress of Cenulf ■[. 
The reign of Ceolwulf was short. In his second year 
he was dethroned by Beotnwulf, a Mercian, who had no 
better title than hia power and opulence. He obliged 
Quendrida looompound withWulfrid for the land which 
ber father had wrested from the archbishop. His abili- 
ties are said to have been unequal to his station, and he 

,^ was soon compelled to yield to the superior genius of 

1. Egbert, king of Wessex'J;. 

WESSEX. 
From the kings of Mercia it is time to return to the 
descendants of Cerdio, whose fortune or abilities, after a 
struggle of three hundred years, triumphed over every 
opponent, and united all the nations of tlie Anglo-Saxons 
in one great and powerful monarchy. The death of ihe 
bretwalda Ceawlin and the accession of his nephew 
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Ceolric, have been already noticed. To Ceolric, after a 
short reign of five j'ears, succeeded his brother Ceolwulf, 
whose enlerprising spirit et^ged him in constant hosti- 
lities with the Saxons, Britons, Scots, and Picts ". The 
men of Sussex made a bold but unsuccessful effort 
to recover their independence. The war was coti-A.av 
ducted with the most obstinate valour ; and though 6"?* 
Ceolwulf crushed his opponents, it was with the loss of 
his bravest warriors t. He next led a numerous army ». d 
against the Britons, drove Mouric, their king, beyond ^''^• 
the Severn, and penetrated to the banks of the Wye, 
The pride of the natives attributed their reverses not 
to the superiority of the conquerors, but to the incapa- 
city of their leaijei His father Tewdric, it was said, 
had never shewn nis back to an enemy: were he to 
place liirnself at their head, tbe Saxons would not 
dare to appear in his presence. Tewdric had resigned 
the scep^, and led thclife of a hermit amidst the rocks 
of Dindym. From his cell he was drawn by the en- 
treaties of his countrymen ; and assumed with reluc- 
tance the command of the army. In the battle wliich 
followed, the hermit gained the victory, but lost his life. 
He received a wound in the head, of which he died near 
the confluence of the Wye and the Severn, Ceolwulf 
did not survive him more than a year J. 

Ceolwulf was succeeded by Cynegils, the son of Ceol-*.". 
ric, who divided thekingdom with his brother Cuichelm.^"' 
Thij partition did not diminish the strength of the na- 
tion. The two brothers appeared to be animated with 
the same spirit, and united their efforts to promote the 
public prosperity. They led a powerful army to Bamp- 
ton in Devonshire. The Britons lied at the martial 
appearance of the enemy; and the Saxons returning 

•Chron.S»i.n.E3. Hunt. 181. + IWd. p. S5. Hani, 181. 

H3ihBr<lepitio.p.292, Lnnglioni.p. H8. A< Ttwdric hus kni«l bv 

Se^ted'tti noKw"(Vomiht alltds^M "^Teadrfc When KUhoi- God»lii 
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from the pursuit numbered two tiiousanil and forty-sis 
enemies among the slain *. The three sons of Saherot, 
who had succeeded to the kingdom of Essex, ventured 
to provoke the hostility of the two brothers; but they 
A. B. fell on the field of battle, and of their followers but few 
623. escaped to carry the intelligence to their countrymen *. 
The chatacter of Cuiehelm is disgraced by the at- 
tempt of his messenger Eomer to assassinate Edwin, 
'■"■king of Nortlmmbria. What peculiar provocation he 
^'^6. uiight liave received, it is in vain to conjecture : accord- 
ing to Malmsbury, he had been deprived of part of his 
territory^ The silence of historians acquits Cynegils of 
any shave in the guilt of his brother ; but he was un- 
willing lo see him iall a victim to the resentment of the 
Northumbrian, and assisted him with all his forces in a 
fruiltess attempt to repel Edwin. Fortunately the con- 
queror was appeased, and left them in possession of 
their territories J. 

Two years afterwards, Penda, who was then begin- 
ning his sanguinaiy career, determined to measure his 
strength with that of the West- Saxons. The obstinacy 
of the two armies prolonged the contest till it was in- 
terrupted by the darkness of night. The conflict was 
about to be renewed in the morning, when both parties, 
appalled by the loss of the preceding day, were induced 
by their mutual fears to listen to terms of reconciliation. 
The battle was fought at Cirencester J. Both Cynegils 
and Cuiehelm received baptism from the hands of the 
bishop Birinus. Cynegils survived his brother seven 
years, and died in 642. 

The throne was next filled by Coinwalch, the son of 
the last monarch, who had refused to embrace Chris- 
tianity with his fe.ther and uncle. He had formerly 
married a sister of Fonda; but as soon as he obtained 
the crown, he dismissed her with ignominy, and be- 

• tlii.it.lSL. Malm.fi. Clirou,SnlLi..fin. + Uliol. ISl. 
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stowed his hand on a more favourite princess. The 
Mercian, urged by resentment, entered Wesaex, defeated 
Coinwalch, and chased him out of his dominions. He ». ". 
found an asylum in Ihe lei-ritory of Anno, the vir-*"^" 
tuous king of tho East -Angles, whore he was induced 
to abjure the deities of paganism. In the third year of 
his exile, he recovered his throne by t!io assistance of 
his nephew Cuthred ; and as a testimony of his grati- 
tude, bestowed on his benefactor three thousand hides 
of land at Aslon iu Berkahiie. His next care was to a. d. 
fulfil tlie pious bequest of his father, and to erect a G48. 
church and monastery in the city of Winchester. Its 
Btze and ma^incence astonished his countrymen ". 

Coinwalch was eminently successful against the Bri- »■_■>■ 
tons. He defeated them at Bradford, and afterwards ^^™ 
at Pen ; and made the Parret the western boundary of 
his kingdom. But he was compelled to bend before the 
superior power of Wulphere, king of Mercia. If the 
chance of war threw that prince into the hands of Coin- 
walch, the reader has seen that he recovered his liberty, 
defeated the West>Saxons, and transferred the sove-A.n, 
reiguty of the Isle of Wight, and of part of Hampshire, 661. 
to liis friend Edihvalch, the king of Sussex -h 

At the death of Coinwalch without children, an allur- 
ing prospect was opened to the ambition of the remain- 
ing deseendanls of Cerdic; but the reins of government^ „. 
were instantly seized by his widow Sexburga, a princess 673, 
whose spirit and abilities were worthy of a crowu. By 
her promptitude and decision she anticipated or sup- 
pressed the attempts of her opponents. At the head of 
her army she overawed the neighbouring princes, who 
were eager to humble iha power of Wesses ; and by the 
lenity of her sway, endeavoured to reconcile her subjects 
to the novelty of a female reign. Yet a general discon- 
tent prevailed ; the chieftains conceived it a disgrace 
to submit to Ihe aceplre of a woman ; and she would 
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probably have been driven from the throne, had not her 
deafh anticipated the attempt, before the first year of 
her reign was expired*. 

The govemment ofWessex now assumed the form of 
an aristocrary. The most powerful thanes associated 
for their mutual defence; and in the emergencies of 
foreign war conferred on one of their number tbe title of 

■ °- king t. The first of these was ^acuin, a descendant of 

Ceolwulf, who fought a bloody but indecisive battle with 
-n-Wulphere, at Bedwin in Wiltshire, He died or was 
'^^- expelled in the following year ■ Centwin, the brother of 

Coinwalch, succeeded, and the West-Saxons under his 

■ B- conduct drove the Britons to the borders of the ocean. 
81" To escape his pursuit, many joined their brethren in 

Amiorica %. 

Among the numerous princes of the family of Cerdic 
was Cteadwalla, of the bouse of Ceawlin. His youth, 
activity, and courage had distinguished him, above hi>! 
equals ; but the qusdities which attracted the admhation 
of the people alarmed the jealousy of Centwin ; and CiB- 
adwalla, with a band of faithful adherehts, retired from 
danger into the territory of Sussex. Yet the spirit of 
the fugitive scorned to solicit assistance from the ene- 
mies of his country; and in the extensive forests of An- 
dredswald and Chiltene he maintained his independ- 
ence }. At the same time Wilfrid, the banished bishop 
of York, resided in Selsey, ■which had been given to him 
by Edilwaloh, The similarity of their fortunes formed 
a bond of araity between the two exiles. Casadwalla 
frequently visited the prelate, and received from him 
seasonable supplies of horses and money. Insensibly 
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the number of his followers increased ; adventurers and 
raalcoiitents crowded to his standard; and he made a 
sudden and unexpected irruption into the cultivated part 
of Sussex. Edilwalch, who attempted with a few fol- 
lowers to oppose him, was slain ; and the ttames of war 
were spread over the country, when the ealdornien Berc- 
thune and Andhune returned from Kent with the army 
of Sussex, and drove this hand of outlaws (o their lor- 
mer asylum in the forest. There Cseadwalla received 
the welcome intelligence that his persecutor Centwin 
was dead, and had generously, on his death-hed, named 
him hii Buccessor. He hastened into WesSex ; his re- *- 
putation had already interested the people in his favour 
his rivals were intimidated by the martial appearance of 
his followers ; and Cseadwalla ascended, without opposi- 
tion, the throne of Cerdic*. 

The flr--t care of the new king was to remove the dis- 
grace which he had so lately received in Sussex. With 
a powerful army he entered that devoted country, slew 
Berclhune in battle, and reduced the natives to their 
former defendenee on the crown of Wessex. Thence 
he pursued his victorious career into Kent. The inha- 
bitants Hed at his approach ; and the riches of the open 
country became the spoil of the invaders t. 

The isle of Wight had been formerly subjugated and 
colonized by a body of Jutes. Wulphere had severed it 
ftom Wessex : Cteadwalla resolved to reunite it to his 
dominions. Though a pagan, he implored, in this diffi- 
cult enterprise, the assistance of the god of the Cliristiana, 
and vowed, in the event of victory, to devote one fourth 
of his conquest to the service of religion. Arvald, who 
held the island under the crown of Sussex, defended 
himself with courage ; ^id Caiadwalla received several 
wounds before he could subdue his anta){onist. In his 
rage he had determined to exterminate the natives, and 
1o supply their place with a colony of Saxons : but ho 

•Edio. ili. BfJ.iv. 15, Cliron.SiiulS. Hairnn. Iftl, 
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jielded to the entreaties and exhortations of Wilfrid ; 
and gave to the bishop, in execution of his vow, three 
hundred hides of land, the fourth portion of the island. 
By him the donation was transferred to the clergyman 
Bemwine, his nephew, who, with the assistance of Hid- 
dela, established the Christian Mlh among the inhabit 

Tearing this invasion two young jjrinces, tlie hrothers 
of Arvald, had escaped from the island, and sought an 
asylum among the Jufea ot the opposite coast They 
weie concealed at Stoneham but the iUll of Iheii 
relreit nas betrajed to Cseadwalla and an ordei was 
dLspalched for their immediate e\ecution Cjnibert 
the abbot of Redbridge hastened to solicit, and w th dit 
Gcullv obtained, a respite till he should bapli/e the 
unfoitunite youths Ho liastened to t^toneham in 
formed them of their approacl in,, end, tonsoled Ihem 
mlh the hope of futuri, happiness, and explained to 
them the leading doctrmesofChristianit) Tlicy listened 
to h m vilh gratitude the ceremony of baptism wis 
peifotmed and the two biotheru jojfillj oiieied thiir 
netks to the snotd ' in the oeitim hope Ba3s B de 
of exchanging a temporary for an immortal and bliss 
' fuU\isteneet 
J The nett theatre of his vengeance or his ambition 
7 Vizs the kingdom of Kent His brother MoUo com 
manded the West Saxon army and the natives re 
cuning to the policy which they had adupted m tl e 
foimer year retired at the approach of the invaders 
Mollo whom the abauni-e of an enemy had rendeied 
negligent incautiou>.ly separated from his forces mill 
tueUe attendants He ^las doscned hj the peasants 
attacked hunted into a cottage and burnt to death 
C-radH ilia has, ened to rn enge the fatt. of ! is brother 
and devjted the nhok of Kent to the itamesand ihe 
moult. 
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From his fust acquaintance with Wilfrid, the king nad 
imbihed a favourable notion of the Christian worship: 
when he had mounted the throne, he invited the bishop 
into Wesse>:, honoured him as his lather and benefactor, 
and determined to embrace the faith of the gospel. 
Another prince would have been cunient to receive bap- 
tism from his own prelate or liis instructor : C£Ba(lwallaA.i>. 
>*9olved to receive it ftom the hands of the sovereign 688. 
pontiff. Ho crossed the sea, visited in his progress the 
most celebrated churches, testified his piety by costly 
presents, was honourably entertained by Cunibert, king 
of ihe tombards, and entered Rome in the spring of the 
year 688. On the vigil of Easter he was baptized by 
pope Sei^ns, and changed his name to that of Peter, in 
honour of the prince of the apostles. But before he laid 
aside the white robes, the usual distinction of those mho 
had been lately baptized, he was seized with a raortai 
illness, and died on the twentieth of April, in the thirti- 
eth year of his age. By the command of Sei^ius he 
was interred in the church of St. Peter; and an inscrip- 
tion fixed on iiie tomb preserved the memory, and cele- 
brated the virtues, of the king of the West-Saxons *, 

The successor of CteadwaUa was Ina, who derived his 
descent fl'om the bretwaida Ceawlin. As a warrior Ina 
was equal, as a legislator he was superior, to the most 
celebrated of his predecessors. In the fifth year of his 
reign he assembled the Witeua-gemot, and "with the 
" advice of his father Cenred, of bis bishops Hedda and 
" Eroonwald, of all his ealdorraen, and wise men, and 
" clei^," enacted seventy-nine laws, by which he regu- 
lated the administration of justice, fixed the legal com- 
pensation for crimes, checked the prevalence of hereditary 
feuds, placed the conquered Britons under the protection 
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of the state, ano exposed and punished the frauds, which 
might be committed in the transfer of merchandise, and 
the cultivation of land *. Essex (by what means is 
unknown) had already been annexed to his crown t ; 
and Kent was again destined to lament the day in which 

*-»-Mdlo had perished. At the head of a resistless army 
Ina demanded the were for the death of his cousin; and 
Withred, king of Kent, to appease the resentment of 
the invader, paid the full compensation, thirty thousand 
pounds of silver J. The West-Saxon monarch steadily 
pursued the policy of his fathers in the gradual subju- 
gation of the Britons; added by successive conquests 
several districts to the western provinces of his kingdom ; 
and expelled, after long struggles, Geraint, the king of 
Cornwall. His dispute wilh Ceolred of Mercia, was 

*■ °- more bloody, and less glorious. The battle was fought 
'at Wodnesbury. Both claimed the victory ■ but neither 
dared io renew the engagement }. 

If the abilities of Ina had promoted the prosperity of 
Wessex, the duration of his reign exhausted the patience 
of the mote aspiring among (he descendants of Cerdic. 
He had swayed the sceptre two and-thirty years, when 

*">-theethelingCenulf ventured to claim the royal authority, 
and in a short time paid the forfeit of his ambition B. 
The next year his example was followed by another 
pretender named Eadbyrht ; who seized the strong castle 
of Taunton, which Ina had lately erected in Somerset- 
shire. It was at the moment when an insurrection had 
drawn the king into Sussex : but his queen Ethelburga 
assembled an army, took the fortress by storm, and 
levelled it with the ground. Eadbyrht had the good for- 
tune to escape from his pursuers, and was raised by the 
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eneiniea of Ina to the Ihront; of Sussex. During two 
years the natives successfully maintained the struck 
for their independeace, but ia the third they^were de- * 
feated, and the death of Eadbyrht consummated the 
subjection of their country *. 

Ina was the friend and benefactor of the churchmen. 
All the celebrated monasteries in his kingdom experi- 
enced his boujjty ; and the abbey of Glasfonbury was 
erected by him with a munificence truly royal t. The 
religious senliments which he had imbibed in early life, 
sunk more deeply into Iiis mind as he advanced in 
years; and their influence was strengthened by the 
exhortations of his queen, who ardently wished for the 
retirement of the cloister. With this view, if we may 
credit the nari-ative of Malmsbury, she devised and 
executed a most singular stratagem. The king and 
queen had given a splendid entertainment to the nobility 
and clergy of the kingdom. The following nioming they 
left the castle ; but after a ride of a few hours, Ina, at 
the earnest solicitation of Ethelburga, consented to 
return. He was surprised at the silence and solitude 
which appeared to reign in the castle. At each step his 
astonishment increased. The furniture haddisappeared; 
the hall was strewed with fragments and rubbish ; and 
a litter of swine occupied the very bed, in which be had 
passed the night. His eyes interrogated the queen, who 
seized the moment to read her husband a lecture on the 
vanity of human greatness, and the happy serenity of an 
obscure and religious life %. It is not, however, neces- 
sary to have recourse to the story. There are other 
grounds on which the determination of Ina may be 
explained, without attributing it to so clumsy an artifice. 
He had now reigned seven-and- thirty years. The peace 
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of hiB old a^ had been distuibed jy rebellion His 
body was broken bj mlirmity ins mmd distracted by 
oare. £\pe ence had laiiglit liim how diificult it was 
to hold with a fijcble hand Ihe cems oi t^ovemment 
among awailiko and turbulent nobiiify He re^ohud 
to descend spoulancojsl} from that Mtuation, which he 
could no longer retain with dignitj , andrebgion offered 
I), to his grej hair>. a safe end a holy retreat In the 
18. Witena-gemjt he resi-,ned tlie crown, rele^=edhis sub 
jects from their allegiance, and expressed his wish to 
spend the remainder of his days in lamenting the errors 
of his youth. Within a few weeks the royal penitent, 
accompanied by Ethelburga, quitted Wessex. To watch 
and pray at the tombs of the aiwstlea Peter and Paul, 
was the first object of tlieir wishes ; and after a tedious 
journey they arrived in Rome, and visited the holy 
places. It may he, as some writers have asserted, that 
Ina then built the sehool of the English in that city * ; 
but this circumstance was unknown to the more ancient 
historians ; and can hardly be reconciled witli the humi- 
lity of ihe king, whoso endeavour it was to elude the 
notice of the public, and to live confounded with the 
mass of the common people. On this account he refused 
to shave his head, or wear the monastic habit ; and con- 
tinued to support himself by the labour of his hands, 
and to perform his devotions in the garb of a poor and 
unknown pilgrim. He died before the expiration of the 
year; and was followed to the grave by Edielburga, the 
consort of his greatness, and the faithful companion of 
his poverty and repentance t. 

When Ina resigned the sceptre, ho recommended for 
his successors. iEthelheard, the brother of his queen, and 
Oswald, who through Ethelbald, Cynebald, and Cuthwin, 
traced his descent ftom CeawlinJ:. The two princes 
immediately became antagonists ; Oswald, though de- 

PetH-WDCti. wjiich ia equally ivpiobBble. 
tBed.v.7. ChiuD. Ssx. p. SS. M»Lni.?. G<i1<!.:il3. 
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feated, did not relinquish his pretensions ; end till his 
death in 730, iEthclheard reigned in anxiety and sus- 
pense. This domestic quarrel impaired the power, and 
emboldened tliu enemies, of Wessex, The British writers 
claim for their countrj-men the glory of three victories, 
ohtiuned in North-Wales, South-Wales, and Cornwall *. 
The superiority of the Mercians is hotter established. 
jEthelheard was compelled to obey the authority of 
Ethelhald, king of Mercia : and an unsuccessful attempt a, d. 
to recover his independence, was chastised by the loss of 733. 
Somerton, the capital of Somersetshire. Alter an inglo- ^_ □, 
riousreignof thirteen years he left his crown to his bro-X'll. 
therCuthredt. 

Cuthred first drew his sword to revenge the death of 
his Bon, the etheling Cenrie, who had been slain in a 
sedition of the people. The perpetrators of the crime, 
apprehensive of punishment, took up arms, and placed 
at their head the ealdorman Edilhun. Their array was i' "■ 
inferior to that of the king : hut the bravery of their ' 
leader supplied the deficiency of numbers ; and the 
victory was doubtful, till a dangerous wound removed 
the ealdorman from the field. The conqueror behaved 
with generosity to his vanquished subjects, and restored 
Ediihun to his favour. The services of that nobleman 
in the great victory of Burford have been already men- 
tioned. By his assistance the king defeated the Mercians, 
and secured the independence of Wessex. An expedition a. n. 
against the Britons, which added a considerable district ""S^- 
to his dominions, closed the career of this warlike 
monarch, who died in 7S4 J. 

Sigehyrcht succeeded to the crown. Before the end 
of the year, the majority of the thanes rejected his 
authority, and elected a descendant of Cerdic, by name 
Cynewulf. Hampshire alone, by the influence of the 
ealdorman Cumbra, remained faithful to Sigehyrcht : 
but that nobleman having presumed to remonstrate with 
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him ou his conduct, was put to death by iiia ui[grateful 
master. The loss of tbeir leader dissolved the ei 



between the Hamp.-hire-men and the khig ; they united 
with their countrymen in acknowledging the claim of 
CjTiewulf ; and Slgebyrcht fled with pveciphatioii to the 
forest of Andredawald. There he wandered for almost 
a year ; till he was accidentally discovered at Prevet by 
one of the retainers of Cumbra, who, to revenge the 
death of his lord, tiicust liis spear through the body of 

75j_the fugitive prince. He is said to have been buried 
with royal honours at Winchester *, 

Of the long reign of Cynewulf we know little more 
than that it was signalized by several victories over the 
Britons, and disgraced by the stirrender of Bensington 

*■ °-to the Mercians. But the history of his death desecves 
to be preserved, as illustrative of two great features in 
the Anglo-Saxon character, — devotednes^i of attachment, 
and ferocity of revenge. Sigehyrcht had left a brother 
named Cynelieard, who to escape the jealousy of the new 
king, abaudoned his native country, and consoled the 
hours of exile with the hope of revenge. Thirty-one 
years had elapsed from the death of Sigehyrcht, when 
Cjmeheard returned with eighty-four adherents, and 

4. D. secreted himself in the woods. It chanced one evenii^ 

?8S. that the king left Winchester with a slender retinue to 
visit a female at Merton, to whom he was warmly at- 
tached. Cyneheard stole silently from bis retreat, fol- 
lowed with caution the footsteps of the monarch ; and 
in the dead of the night surrounded the residence of his 
mistress. Cjnewulf was asleep; his attendants were 
dispersed in the neighbouring houses. At the first alarm 
he rose, seized his sword, and descended to the door 
where he descried his enemy, and springing forward 
aimed a desperate blow at the bead of Cyneheard. The 
wound, which was but slight, was quickly revenged by 
the weapons of the conspirators. Roused by the noise 
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of the combotanta and the i,hriek-5 of tlie Moman, tie 
king's attendint'; hastened to 1 1'i is i tance but thpy 
found him breathless, and weltering in blood. It was 
in vain tliat Cjneheard uftcced them their lives and 
possessions. They sronied hia proiosala and after a 
long conflict weie all slain w:tii the e\ception of a Bri- 
ton, who, in quality of hostage, had been detained in the 
court of Cynewulf. Even he was severely wounded. 

Early in the morning the news arrived at Winchester. 
The ealdorman Osric, and Wiverth the thane, immedi- 
ately mounted their horses, and rode to Mcilon, followed 
by their retainers, Cyneheard met them at the gate to 
justify his conduct, and to solicit their friendship. He 
pleaded the obligation of revenging the wrongs of his 
family; asserted bis claim to the throne ; offered them 
valuable possessions ; and bade them recollect that many 
of his friends were their kinsmen, "Our kinsmen," 
they replied, " are not dearer to us than was our lord. 
" To his murderers we will never submit. If those, 
" who are related to us, wish to save tlieir lives, they 
" are at liberty to depart." " The same offer," returned 
the followers of Cyneheard, " was made to the king's 
" attendants. They refused it. We will prove to-day 
" that our generosity is not inferior to theirs." Impa- 
tient of delay, Osric forced the barrier : he was opposed 
with the most desperate intrepidity; and the battle was 
terminated only by the failure of combatants. Of Cyne- 
heard's eighty-four companions one alone was saved 
He was found among the slain, covered with woimdabut 
still alive; and owed his presciTation to this fortunate 
circum'lance, that he was tUe godson of Osric. The 
body of Cynewulf was interred among the ashes of his 
progenitors at Winchester, that of Cyneheard was con- 
veyed to tlie church of Exeter * 

• Chton, Hoi.5T.63. Hunt. 196, 197. Plot, ad ann. 784. Malm. 7. 
Eftel". 47,' Weslm, ml anii. 786. ■I'licv all aaree in suhalancB, hnt 
dinei Id minor cIrcuniitBncdt. 1 htve aeWleil ihoie which appeu Uw 
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The vacant throne was next occupied by Brihlrie. 
The West-Saxon thanes had still retained the ancient 
privilege of electing their kings. Tliough they confined 
their choice to the descendants of Cerdic, they fre- 
quently disregarded the order of hereditary succession. 
This practice was productive of the most serious evils. 
Every prince of the royal race nourished the hope of 
ascending tlie throne; and, as the unsuccessfnl candi- 
date often appealed lo the sword, the strengfh of Ihe 
nation was impaired by domestic dissensions ; ar.d the 
reigning king was frequently compelled to divert his 
attention from the general welfere to his own individual 
set-urity. The opponent of Brihtrio was Egbert, who, 
unable to withstand the power of his enemy, loft the 
island, and sought employment in the armies of Charlo - 
magne. Of the exploits of ihe king, during the sixleeii 
years of his reign, historians are silent: the circum- 
stances of his death, on account of its consequencei', 
_^ ji have arrested their attention. Brihtric had married 
;S7. Eadburga, the daughter of Offa, a princess as ambitious 
and unprincipled as her father By her imperious tem- 
per she governed her husband, and, through him, the 
whole nation. The king had noticed with particular 
distinction the ealdorman Worr. Jealous of the rising 
influence of this young nobleman, Eadburga prepared 
for him a poisonous potion . hut unfortunately the king 
drank of the same cup, and accompanied his favourite 
^,n. lo the grave. The West-Saxons vented their impreca- 
789. tlons against the murderess, who escaped with her trea- 
sures lo France; and (he Witena-gemot enacted a law, 
by which the consorts of the future kings were deprived 
of the style and privileges of royalty. Eadburga was 
presented to Charleror^e, and when the jeering mon- 
arch asked her, whom she would have, him or his eon, 
" Your son," she replied, " for he is the younger." The 
emperor was, or affected to be, displeased; but mada 
her a present of an opulent monastery, in which she 
resided with the title of abbess. Soon, however, her 
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dissolute conduct scandalized the sisterliood, and the 
public She was expelled \rith ignominy, and after 
many adventures, terminated her miserable existence at 
Favia in Italy, where the daughter of the king of Mercia, 
and widD\r of the king of Wessex, was oflen seen soli- 
citing in lags the charity of passengers. Brihtric died 
in the year 800 ■•. 

EGBERT. 

The expulsion of Egbert, and his reception at the 
court of Charlemagne, have been already mentioned. 
Three years he served in the armies of that emperor, 
and improved the period of his exile in acquiring a pro- 
ficiency in the arts of war and government. Tlie death 
of Brihtric recalled him to his native countiy. He was *■ 
the only remaining prince of the house of Cerdic, de- ^^ 
riving his descent from that conqueror, through Inigils, 
the brother of Ina. By the Wes^Saxon thanes his 
claim was unanimously acknowledged; and tlie day of 
his coronation was ennobled by a victory, the omen of 
subsequent conquests. Desirous perhaps to disturb the 
joy of the ceremony, Ethelraund, the Mercian ealdor- 
man of Gloucestershire, attempted with a body of horse- 
nicn to cross the Isis at Kempsford, and was opposed by 
Wulstan, the West-Saxon ealdorman of Wiltshire. Both 
the commanders fell in the engagement: but the Mer- 
cians were routed, and pursued with considerable loss 
into their own territory t. 

Egbert devoted the commencement of his reign to 
the cultivation of peace, and the improvement of his 
people. It was not till 809 that he unsheathed the 
sword ; but from that period each succeeding year was 
marked by new victories and conquests. He repeatedly 
invaded and appropriated to himself a portion of the 
territory of the ancient Britons: the havoc of war and 
the flames of destruction, were carried to the western 
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extremity of the island ; and the natives of Gurnwall, 
exliausted by numero\is defeats, reluctantly submitted 
to the conqueror*. The East-Angles, who still (emem- 
bered the treachery of Offa, by entreaties and piesenta 
*• D. induced hira to make war upon the Mercians. The two 
823. armies met at EUendune on the banks of the Willy ; 
and Beomwulf, after an obstinate resistance, yielded the 
palm of victory to his adversary, who, seizing the fevour- 
able moment, overran the feeble kingdoms of Kent and 
Essex, and united them to his own dominions. Beom- 
wulf, and after him his successor Ludecan, sought to 
wreak their vengeance on the East-Anglest. Both lost 
their lives in the fruitless attempt ; and Wiglaf, who 
next ascended the throne, had scarcely grasped the 
sceptre, when he was compelled to drop it at the ap- 
^ "• proach of the West-Saxons. Unable to coUect an army, 
°^'' he endeavoured io elude the pursuit of the iuvaders ; 
wandered for three years in the forests and marshes ; 
and during four months obtained a secure retreat in the 
. cell of Ethelburga, the daughter of Offa, who lived a 
recluse in the church of Croyland. Time, and the en- 
treaties of the abbot Siward, mitigated the resentment 
ofEgberti who atlast permitted Wiglafto retain the 
sceptre, on condition that he should pay an annual tri- 
bute, and swear fealty to the king of Wessex J. By the 
submission of the Mercians and of the East-Angles, 
A. n. Egbert found himself on the frontiers of Northumbria, 
Sae.^hjch was already subdued by the terror of his name. 
The chieftains, with Eanfrid at their head, met him at 
Dore, acknowledged bim for their lord, and gave hos- 
tages for their obedience. Thence he directed his arms 
against the Britons, penetrated through the heart of 
North Wales, and planted his victorious standard in the 
isle of Anglesey. Thus in the space of nineteen years 
did Egbert, by his polic;y and victories, extend the autho- 
tityofWessex over the greater part of the island, and 
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oblain for himself the honourable title of " the eighfli 
" Bretwalda *.'' 

Scarcely, however, had the king attained this supe- 
riority over the native piinees, when he siw himself 
assailed by a foreign and most dangerous enemy. At 
this period the peninsula of Jutland, the islands of the 
Baltic, and the shores of the Scandinavian continent, 
were the hivth-place of a race of men, who, like the 
Sasoas of old, spent the best portion of their lives on 
the waves, despised the tranquil enjoyments of peace, 
and prefejrred the acquisitions of rapine to the laborious 
profits of industry. Their maritime situation fa mili - 
arized them with the dangers of the ocean ; and an 
absurd law of succession, which universally prevailed 
among a multitude of ebieftaina, eons^ed the majority 
of their children to the profession of piracy. The eldest 
son obtained the whole patrimony of his tlunily ■ the 
rest of the brothers received no other inheritance than 
their swords and siiips, with which they were expected 
to acquire reputation and richest. Till the eighth cen- 
tury the sea-kings (so the principal of these adventurers 
were called), confined their depredations to the northern 
seas : but they had heard of the wealthy provinces in 
the south; and the success of their attempts incited 
them to engage in more distant and important expedi- 
tions. Several chieftains associated under the banner 
of a renowned and experienced leader. In spring the 
pirates sailed to a distant province, landed, ravaged the 
eountry, collected the spoil, steered to another coast, 
repeated their depredations, and in autumn returned 
laden with plunder to their own country. Their first 
attempts were directed against the British isles ; next 
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they desolated the ooosts of Franco and Spain ; at last 
they sailed through the straits whidi divide Europe 
fiom AfMcB, and taught the shores of the Mediterranean 
to tremble st the names of the Danes and Northmen. 
ITie establishment of a Danish dynasty in England, of 
the duchy of Normandy in France, and afterwards of a 
powerful kingdom in Italy, bears sufficient testimony to 
their courage, their activity, and their perseverance. 

Of their descents in England during the eighth cen- 
tury three only are recorded, one on the isle of Thanet, 
and two on the coast of Northumbria. If these attempts 
produced a temporary alarm, they furnished no cause 
of permanent uneasines'. But towards the close of the 
reign of Egbert the numbers of the pirates perpetually 
increased, and their visits were annually renewed. In 
833 they landed in the ialo of Sheppy, conveyed away 
the plunder, and returned home without molestation. 
The next year a fleet of five-and-thirty sail entered the 
mouth of (he Dart : and Egbert had the mortification 
to see his West-Saxons turn their backs to the invaders. 
Convinced of the necessity of preparation, he summoned 
all his vassals to meet him in London, explained to 
them the measures which he liad resolved to adopt, and 
w^ted in anxious suspense for the next descent of the 
enemy. Nor were they inferior in policy to the king. 
A.D. They landed on the coast of Cornwall; where, by the 
835. offers of friendship, they seduced the Britons from their 
allegiance; and at Hengstone hill encountered irith 
united forces the men of Wessex. The king commanded 
in person ; and a bloody but decisive victory restored 
the glory of his arms, crushed the rebellion of the Bri- 
tons, and compelled the invaders to seek refuge in their 
ships. This was the last exploit of Egbert, who died in 
the following year, after a long, a glorious, and a fortu- 
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E'niELWULF. 

Egbert, about the middle of his reign, had moulded the^ 
petty kingdoms of Kent, Essex and Susses, into one gov- at 
ernment, which he gave to his elder son Ethelwulf, with 
the title of king.* Ethelwulf, on the death of his father, 
succeeded 1x> the higher thione of Weases, and transferred 
this, a subordinate kingdom, to his son Athelstan.f 

Of this monarch it has frequently been observed, that 
he ■wag fitter to wear the cowl than to wield the sceptre. 
For so unfavourable a ehwacter he ia principally in- 
debted to the pen of Malmsbury, who describes him as 
a prince of inferior abilities, and assigns the merit of his 
government to the wisdom of his ministers Alstan, 
bishop of Sherboriie, and Swithin, bisliop of Winchester. 
But the accuracy of Ibis statement maybe questioned. 
In the pages of the more ancient annalists Ethelwulf 
appears with greater dignity ; and if we may estimate 
his character by his conduct, we cannot refuse him the 
praise of activity and courage. 

The education of his more early years had been con- 
flded to Switbin, provost of Winchester ; and the care 
of the tutor was repaid by Egbert with the office of royal 
chaplain. From the lessons of his preceptor the young 
prince was removed to study the military art under the 
auspices of his lather; and after the victory of Ellen- 
dune, he commanded the army which expelled Baldred, 
king of Kert, from his dominions, and annexed that 
pTOvince, wiih Surrey and Essex, to the ancient patri- 
mony of the house of Cerdicl". Aa soon as he had 
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mounted the tlirone he bestowed upon his former tutor 
the vacant bishopric of Winchester ; but i^tained at th& 
head <if the council the experienced bishop of Sherborne. 
The incessant and desultory invasions of the Northmen 
suggested the propriety of appointing officers in the 
maritime districts, who, on the first alarm, might collect 
the inhabitants, and oppose the landing or progress of 
the enomy ; and this arrangement, though, by dividing 
the force of the country, it lessened the chance of victory, 
generally succeeded in confining the depredations of the 
invaders to the vicinity of the coast. The whole island 
*. n, was now surrounded by their squadrons. While one 
83r. occupied the attention of Ethelwulf, a second of thirty- 
three sail entered the port of Southampton, and soon 
afterwards a third effected a landing on the isle of Port- 
land. , Of the king's success we are not informed . Wul- 
fcro defeated the invaders at Southampton ; but Ethel- 
helm was slain at Portland with many of the men of 
Dorset, The next spring a powerful army landed in 
Lincolnshire. The ealdorman Herebryht, with his fol- 
lowers, perished in the marshes ; and the barbarians 
pushed their victorious career through East-Anglia to 
the Thames. The following year three bloody battles 
were fought at Rochester, Canterbury, and London ; and 
Ethelwulf himself was defeated in an action at Char- 
mouth with thirty-five sail of the enemy *. 

Whether it was that the pirates were discouraged by 
the obstinate resistance which they experienced, or that 
France, now become the theatre of intestine feuds and 
fi'alemal ambition, offered a more inviting prospect, they 
appear to have abandoned Britain for the next ten years, 

BlienhsiiTOtf hialiialoiyof thaWngslDHReg.SO). ThB lala of Etliel- 
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while they visited and revisited with impunity the dif- 
ferent provinces on the coast of Gaul But in b51 several 
squadrons, as if by common consent, rttumed to the 
island. One army had landed thi, preceding autumn in 
the isle of Thanet, and had passed the winter on shore, a 
circumstance which filled the Saxons with consternation, 
as it seemed to denote a design of permanent conquest. 
In the spring a fleet of three hundred and fifty sail 
ascended the Thames : Cantertiury and London were 
sacked, and Bcrtulf, the tributary king of Mercia, tcs 
whom the defence of the district had been assigned, was 
defeated *. The barbarians turned to the left, and en- 
tered Surrey, where Ethelwulf with his West-Saxons 
waited to receive them at Okeley. The battle that 
ensued was the subject of a poem, fragments of wiiich 
have been preserved by the ancient chroniclers. Itwas 
most obstinate and sanguinary. The victory remained 
to Ethelwulf; and the loss of the Danes is said to have 
been greater than they had ever sustained in any age 
or country. The other divisions of (he Saxon forces 
were equally successful. Ceorl with the men of Devon 
defeated the barbarians at Wonbury ; and Athelstan, 
king of Kent, captured nine of their ships in an engage- 
ment near Sandwich, So many victories gave to this 
the name of the prosperous year ; and the Northmen, 
disheartened by their losses, respected during the re- 
mainder of Ethelwulf s reign the shores of Britain ■)■. 

Burhred, king of Mercia, the successor of Bertulf, 
had determined to chastise the insolence of the Welsh, 
who made frequent incursions into his teri'itoriea. 
Merfyn Frych, their sovereign, fell in the battle : but 
Roderic Mawr succeeded to the throne, and defied all 
the power of the Mercian. Burhred had recourse to j, 
his superior lord, the king of Wessex ; and Ethelwulf', ti5 
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uniting his forces with those of his vassal, penetrated 
through Wales as far as tiie isle of Anglesey, and com- 
pelled the natives to acknowledge the ancient superiority 
of the ting of Mercia. At his return he gave his daugli- 
ter Kthelswitha in marriage to Burhred; and the nup- 
tials were celehrated with royal magnificence at Chip- 

The repeated invasions of the harbarians induced 
Ethelwulf frequently to consult the assembly of his 
u. thanes. On one of these occasions, by their advice, and 
'^- with their consent, he published a charter, of which the 
copies are so different, and the language is so obscure, 
that it is difficult ta ascertain its real object : whether 
it were to exempt from al! secular services the tenth 
part of each manor, whoever might be the possessor, or 
to annex that portion of land to the possessions which 
had already been settled on the church. That the grant, 
however, was highly advantageous to the clergy, is evi- 
dent from the engagement of the biahopH of Sherborne 
and Winchester, who appointed the Wednesday of each 
week as a day of public supplication, to implore the 
divine assistance against the Danes, This elmrter was 
at first confined to the kingdom of Wessex: but in a 
council of the tributary states, held at Winchester in 
855, it was extended to all the nations of the Saxonsf. 

The pious curiosity which had induced so many of 
the Saison princes and prelates to visit the city of Rome, 
was not yet extinguished in the breasts of their poste- 
rity. The bishop of Winchester had lately performed 
the journey, and had been accompanied by Alfred, the 
youngest and best-beloved of the sons of Ethelwulf, a 
boy in the fifl;h year of his age. The prince was honor- 
ably received by the pontiff Leo IV., who, at the request 

• Chton. Saj. 75. Asacr.B.T. Carrartoc, 27. 
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of liis father, conferred on him tlie regal unction, and 
the sacrament of confirmation*. In 855, the tranquillity 
whicli England enjoyed, encourt^ed Ethelwulf to un- 
dertake iho same journey. Attended by a splendid 
retinue, the royal pilgrim, with his son Alfred, crossed 
tho channel, visited the most cel^hrated churches of 
Gaul, and was sumptuously entertained at the court 
of Charles the Bald, king of France. At Rome he spent 
several montlis in viewing tho remains of ancient niag- 
niflcence, and indulging his devotion at the shrines of 
the apostles. He rebuilt the school or hospital of the 
Saxons which had lately been burnt, made numerous 
presents to the pope, the nobles, the clergy, and the 
people of Rome, and solicited an ordinance that no En- 
glishman should be condemned to do penance in irons 
out of his own country +. In his return he again viaiied 
the French monareli, and after a courtship of three 
months was married to liis daughter Judith, who pro- 
bably had not yet readied her twelfth year. The cere- 
mony was performed by Hincmar, archbishop of Rbeims 
At the conclusion the princess was crowned, and seated 
on a throne by the side of her husband; a distinction 
which she afterwards claimed, to the great displeasure of 
the West-Saxons. 



, Bouquet, viii 1 
tu.^ bishops veK 



ut deHiibed by Wulstun of Wincbester, an i-ye- 
Oocldlt ptDptlum f^iiileU mnta parol 
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Ancient writers have not raentiotiod to whom Ethol- 
wulf liad intrusted the reins of government during his 
absence. But Ethelbald, his eldest son, a prince of im- 
petuous passions and insatiable ambition, conceived the 
design of seizing the throne for himself, and of holding 
it in defiance of his father. Hta advisers and accom- 
plices were Alstaii," the celebrated bishop of Sherborne, 
and Eanwulf, the ealdorman of Somerset. In the forest 
of Selwood the project was disclosed to some of tlie move 
powerful thanea, whose approbation appeared to ensure 
t. n,its success. But at the return of EtheSwulf the tide of 
856. popularity flowed in lus favour: the majority of the 
nation condemned thetreasonof an unnatural son; and 
a civil war would have been the consequence, had not 
the moderation of the king consented to a partition of 
his dominions. Ho resided to Ethelbald the kingdom 
of Wesaex, and contented himself with the provinces 
which Athelatan, who died !a 853, had governed with the 
title of king. He survived this oompromiae but two years, 
which he spent in acts of charity and esercises of devotion . 
By his will, which wm confirmed in a general assembly 
of the thanes, he left that sbate of the kingdom still in 
hia possesion to his second son, Ethelbert ; and, dividing 
his landed property into two portions, bequeathed the 
larger to his other sons, Ethelbald, Ethelred, and Alfred, 
and the smaller to bis daughter and more distant rela- 
tives ; but with this diBerence, that the former was to bo 
held jointly by the three brothers, and t» become ulti- 
mately the proper^ of the survivor. Both portions he 
charged with the obligation of maintaining one poor per- 
son on every ten hides of land, and of paying a yearly rent 
of three hundred mancuscs to the pope fur the use of that 
prelate, and the service of the churches of St. Peter and 
St. Paid. He died in 857, and was buried at Wincheafer.* 
ETHELBALD. 
After the death of Ethelwulf, Ethelbald continued to 

■ "Asser.aiz.Il. Testtment. illVed. Ibid. TO ; wWch, howi^cr, stonnld 
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lit on the throne of 'Wessex: Ethelbert, in pursuance of 
hia father's will, assumed the government of Kent, 
Essex, Sussex, and Surrey. The new king had been 
the foremost to condemn the marriage of Ethelwulf with 
the daughter of Ihe French monarch: he now forgot 
his former enmity to the princess, and. took the young 
widow to his own bed. This incestuous connexion scan- a.: 
dallied the people of Wessex: their disapprobation was 85' 
puhlicly and loudly expressed ; and Ihe king, overawed 
by the remoastvances of the bishop of Winchester, con- 
sented to a separation *. Judith <I may here be allowed 
to pursue her history), unwilling to remain in a country 
which bad witnessed her disgrace, sold her lands, the 
dower she had received from Ethelwulf, and returned 
to the court of her father. Charles, who dared not 
trust the discretion of his daughter, ordered her to be 
confined within tbe walls of Senlis, hut to be treated at 
the same time with the respect due to a queen. The 
cunning of Judith was, however, more than a match for 
the vigilance of her guards. By the connivance of her 
brother she eloped in disguise with Baldwin, great fo- 
rester of France; and the fugitives were soon beyond the 
reach of royal resentment. The king prevailed on hia 
bishops to excommunicate Baldwin, for having forcibly 
carried off awidow; but the pope 'disapproved of the 
sentence ; and at his entreaty Charles gave 8 reluctant 
consent to their marriage, though neither he nor arch- 
bishop Hincmar could be induced to assist at the cere- 
mony. They lived in great magnificence in Flanders, 
the earldom of which was bestowed on them by the 
king, and from their union descended Matilda, the wife 
of William the Conqueror, who gave to England a long 
race of sovereigns f. 

In the battles which were fought during the life of 
Eihelwuif, Ethelbaid had acquired peculiar distinction. 

oai.,sf4. Chrun. Sith, 36fc CupiluH Car. Cut, 650. 
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During his own reign, cither he pOBSoased no opportunity 
of displaying Ms courage, or the memory of his eiploito 
has boon obliterated. Yet Ms martial character eo en- 
deared him to the youth of Wessex, that they lamented 
hia death as a national calamity, and forotoH that Eng- 
land would soon feel how severe a logs she had sustdiied. 
Ho died in 860. 

ETHELBERT. 
According ta some writers, the crown of Wesses, 
agreeably to the provisions contained in the testament 
of Ethelwulf, ought, on the demise of the last ting, 
to liave descended to Ethelred, the third of the broth- 
ers. But Ethelbert, who had Mthorki possessed the 
kiogdom of Kent, advanced the claim of seniority, and 
his pretensions viere admitted by the great council of 
"Wessex. His martial virtues are said to have been 
equal to those of his late brother : a,nd the title of 
" invincible conqueror" was accorded to him by the ad- 
miration or flattery of his contemporaries. Yet the 
meagre chronicles of the times contain no record of his 
victories ; and we are only told that his reign was short, 
and that he died in S<i5. 
D, Under this prince the city of Winchester was sacked 
i4.by the Northmen, who, as they conveyed the plunder 
to Southampton, were defeated with great slaughter by 
the caldormen of Hampshire and Berkshire. Another 
army landed in the isle of Tlianet, and sold to the men 
of Kent their forbearance for a considerable sum of 
money. But they laughed at the credulity of tho pur- 
chasers; and the eastern moiety of the province nas 
pillaged and de[^opuloted by the faithless barbarians *. 

It was also during his reign that an event occurred In 
the north, which endangered by its consequences the 
e of the Saxons as a nation. Among the 

on. Sai.78. Bmoorn (Ane- finc.i MS) post- 
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sea-kings, one of the most adventurous and successful 
was Ragnar Lodbrog. On the shores of the Baltic, in 
theOrkneys and the Hebrides, in Ireland, Scotland, and 
Northumbria, he had diffused the terror of his name. 
In France the intrepid pirate had conducted his fleet 
up the Seine, spread the flames of devastation on each 
side of its banks, and taken possession of the citj' of 
Paris, which was redeemed from destruction by the pay- 
ment of seven thousand pounds of silver. By his orders 
ships of a larger size than had hitherto been navigated 
by his countrymen, were constructed for an invasion of 
England: but, whether it was owing to the violence of 
the weather, or the unskilfulness of the mariners, they 
were wrecked on the coast of Northumbria. Ragnar 
with several of his followers reached the shore, and 
heedless of the consequences, commenced the usual 
career of depredation. Though the Northumbrians liad 
tast off the yoke irafosed on them by Egbert, their 
country was torn by iiivil dissensions; and at this very 
moment, their chieflains were divided by the opposite 
pretensions of two competitors, Osbert and .^lla. At x_ n. 
Ihe first news of the descent of the Northmen, the latter 8G5. 
flew to the coast, fought with Ibe plunderers, made Rag- 
nar prisoner, and immediately put him to death. He is 
said to have been devoured by snakes, and to have con- 
^led his last moments with tbe hope, that " the cubs 
•' of the boar" would avenge his fate *. Nor was he dis- 
appointed. His sons, who were in Denmark, swore to 
punLsh the murderer; the relations, the friends, and 
tiie admirers of the deceased chieftain crowded to their 
standard ; and eight sea-kings, with twenty jarls, com- 
bined their forces in the pursuit of revengeandplundert 

• Hiiio Oram.p. lT6.aoriF,l651, PeLOlaoa, >pnd Lnnghecl!, p. Ill, 
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ETHELRED. 
Bj- the death of Ethclberl,tlie crown of Wessex had 
devolved on Ethelred, the third of the sons of EthelWulf, 
About the same time the northern armament, conveying 
several thousand warriors, under the command of In- 
gufg- and Ubbo*. two of the sons of Ragnar, reached the 
1. D. coast of East-AngKa. They landed without opposition : 

866. but finding their number unequal to the enterprise 
which they had undertaken, they fortified their camp, 
and patiently waited the arrival of reinforcements from 
the Baltic. The depth of winterwas spent jn procuring 
horses for the army, and in debauching the fidelity of 
some among the Northumbrian chiellains. In Fe- 
bruary they abandoned East-Anglia, and by the first of 
March were in possession of York. Alarmed for their 
country, Osbert and Mlla postponed the decision of their 
private quarrel, and united their forces against the com- 
mon enemy. On the twenty-Srst of March they But- 
prised the Danea in the neighbourhood of York, drove 
them into the city, and made a breach in the walls. 
They had penetrated into the streets, when despair re- 
doubled the efforts of the Northmen; and the assail- 
ants were in their turn compelled to retire. Osbert, 

A. n. with the bravest of the Northumbrians, was shun; Mila, 

867. had the misfortune to fell alive into the hands of his 
enemies ; and Inguar and Ubbo enjoyed the exquisite 
delight of torturing the man who had siain their father. 
His ribs were divided from the spine; his lungs were 
drawn through the opening; and salt was thrown into 
the wounds. This victory gave the Danes undisputed 
possession of the country south of the Tyne : the natives 
on the north of that river solicited the friendship of the 
invaders, and, with their consent, conferred the sove- 
reign, power, on a chieftain called Egbert t. 
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The army of the barbai'laiis now divided itself into*, n. 
two bodies. The smaller remained at York, to cultivate ^^^* 
the country ; the more numerous maiched to the south, 
and took possession of Nottingham. Burhred, king of 
Mercia, immediataly solicited the assistance of Ethel- 
red, who, with his brother Alfred and the forces of 
Wessex, joined th Mercian array. The enemy pru- 
dently confined themselves within the walls of Uie town ; 
and the besiegers were unable to force them to a battle. 
At length Nottingham was suiTendered by capitulation, 
and the Danes retired without molestation to their 
countrymen at York *. 

The next expedition of the Northmen led them across a. n. 
the Humber into Lincolnshire. They landed at Linde- '^^"• 
s^, burnt the rich monastery of Bardeney, and put its 
inhabitants to the sword. The summer months were 
devoted to the pursuit of plunder ; in September they 
passed the Wilham, and entered the district of Kestcvcn. 
To oppose their progress the ealdorman Algar had col- 
lected the youth of the neighbourhood. In the first 
attempt he repulsed their advanced guard, and killed 
three of their kings. On the following morning his 
little army was surrounded by all the forces of the in- 
vaders. The advantage of the ground enabled the 
Saxons to protract the contest till the evening : at last 
they were broken by an artiUce of the enemy, and 
slaughtered without mercy. The victors continued 
their march during the silence of the night ; but tlieir 
route was illumined by repealed conflagrations. As tie 
flames approached the monastery of Croyland, the 
younger monks escaped in then- boats across the lake ■ 

9im.Ilim.lt. Tha punlBliimnt inHicWd on ffiHa wm u.nol iraonatlw 
Northmen, und was raUail " nl tista oin," ftom tlie mppotcd rewmbliiiica 
cir Hie victim to lliB Jijil« of anr«gle. Tlie opetallou mas gvncmlly per- 
fotmOil l.y tlw chlsf liimwir. It is Siiis .loKiib.;!! by Bnorra i~Ail spociem 
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the more agi:(l, with the boys, retired to the cnurch. 
Oskytul, a Danish chieftain, soon forced tl\e gates : the 
abbot was beheaited on the steps of the altar; and his 
companions, with the exception of one boy, were massa- 
cred in different apartments of the abbey. Having 
pillaged and burnt the monastery, they directed their 
march to Medeshamstfide. An attempt was made by 
Uie inhabitants of the neighbourhood to defend the 
walls ; and in the first assault one of the sons of Ragnar 
received a severe wound. But in the second the fury 
of the Danes hurst open the gates : the women and 
children, who had sought refuge within the abbey, were 
massacred: andUbbo avenged thewound of his brother 
by slaughtering, with his own hand, the abbot and 
eighly-four monks. From the ashes of Medeshamstede 
theyprocecded to Huntingdon, and from the destruction 
of that place to the isle of Ely. The nuns of this 
monastery, who were descended from the noblest of 
. the Saxon families, were sacrificed to their lust and 
cruelty: thetreasuios of the country, which had been 
deposited in the island, were divided among 'the barba- 
rians; and the edifice, with every other building within 
the range of their devastation, was devoared bv the 
flames *. 

It will excite surprise that the Saxon princes should 
remain idle spectators of the progress of the Danes, 
instead of uniting their forces for lie defence of their 
common country. They appear to have conceived that 
the fury of the torrent would, as it rolled on, gradually 
subside. The king of Mercia had seen one of his most 
opulent provinces for six months in their possession, 
and ycl, under the pretence of opposing the Britons in 
the west, had not made a single effort for its deliverance. 
From Mercia the invaders entered the country of the 
East-Angles, They had already burnt Thetford, when 
Ulfkctui, the ealdotman, retarded their advance for a 
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few days. But Eilmunil, the king, conscious of liis ina- 
bility to contend agaiust superior numbers, and afraid 
of inflaming their resentment by a fruitless resistance, 
disbanded his forces, and retired towards his castle of 
Framlingham *. He was intercepted at Hoxon on the 
Waveney, and conducted in chains to the quarters of 
Inguar, The proposals of the sea-king were rejected 
by the captive as repugnant to his honour and religion. 
To extort his compliance, he was bound naked to a tree, 
and lacerated with whips: some of the spectators, with 
cruel dexterity, shot their arrows into his arms and legs: 
and the Dane, wearied out by his constancy, orderad hia 
head to be struck off. Sdmund was revered as a mar- 
^r by his subjects and their posterityt. 

The winter was spent by the Northmen in regulating 
the fate of the East-Angles, and in arranging plans of 
future conquest. From Thetibrd, the general rendez- 
vous, Ingnar returned to hia former associates ja Nor- 
thumbriaj; Gothruu assumed the sceptre of East-^.D- 
Anglia, which, from tliat period, became a Danish king-^"' 
dom; and Halfdene and Bacseg, leading the more 
odTentuTOus of the invaders into Wessex, aurprisccl the 
town of Reading. They fortified the place, and, to 
strengthen their position, began on the third day to 
open a trench from the Thames to the Kennet: but the 
ealdormanEthelwulf attacked them at Englefield, kilted 
one of their commanders, and drove the workmen into 
the camp. Four days later Ethelred and his brother 
Alfred arrived with the army of Wessex. The parties, 
which the pursuit of plunder had led to a distance, were 
easily put to tlight: but in an attempt to storm the 
Danish intrenchments the Saxons experienced a loss, 
which taught them to respect the skill as well as the 
valour of the invaders, Etiielred, however, sensible 

• In Lcland-9 GoDi'QtGn.'a (i. m\ we ere told that VAmaad tbiighl ■ 
Tamk. bS Ids. 24." " Aiilio'l'lOTi'at inAcl.''san«. W^M^ia »mi. 870. 
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that his crown «-as at stake, reinforced his army, and, 
hefore the end of the week, met the enemy at Esces- 
dune*. The night was spent on each side in preparation 
for the combat: the morning discovered tie Danes 
assembled in two divisions.on different parts of an emi- 
nence. Ethelred ordered the Saxons, to adopt asimilar 
arrangement, and retired to his tent to assist at masst. 
Tlie impatience of AlfveA condemned the -piety of bis 
brother ; and ordering bis men to cover their heads 
with their shields, he boldly led them up the declivity, 
A. D.and attacked, one of the hostile divisions. Ethelred 
^"■followod quickly with the remainder of the army; and 
the Northmen, after a most obstinate resistance, were 
routed, and pursued in confusion as far as Reading. 
Among the slain were Bacseg, one of their kings, and 
the jarls Osbern, Erean, Harold, and the two Sidrocs. 
A solitary thorn tree pointed out to posterity the spot 
on which the Danes were defeated J. 

Within ft fortnight after the last sanguinary conflict, 
another was fought at Basing, in which the invaders 
tJjok an ample revenge. Their numbers were soon after 
increased by the arrival of another armament from the 
Baltic, and a most obstinate battle ensued at Morton 
in Berkshire. The Saxon chroniclers give the advan- 
tage to their countrymen, but acknowledge that the 
Danes remained in possession of the field, Ethelred, 
who had been wounded, survived only a few days. He 
died on the 23d of March, and was buried at Winbome, 
where his memory was afterwar<3s honoured as that of a 
martyr. 5 

A. Ihc's^mn Cli™uiclB°p. 1§5) caya. that il lay In Ihe t™d IVom Wal- 
liniford tu Cuckhanulejr Mil, dbson vu prgbabl; rlghl uheu be {tied it 

■■ belief IW hrili^ia not BUrrlva'the bailie '■"^raer, vol. iU y. 154); liut 
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CHAPTER IV. 



ALFRED THE GREAT. 

With the name of Alfred, posterity has associated tlie a 
epithet of "tlie great." The kings, his predecessoi's, 8: 
are chietty known to us by their actions in the field of 
battle : it is the praise of Alfred that !ie was not only a 
warrior, hut also the patron of the arts, and the legisla- 
tor of his people. Their history has Iwen compressed 
into a few pages; but his merit will deserve a more full 
and detailed narration. 

Alfred was born at Wantage in 849, the youngest of 
the four sons, whom Osburga, the daughter of Oslac, 
bore to Ethelwulf. The beauty, vivacity, and playful- 
ness of the boy endeared him to his parents, who affected 
to foresee that he would one day prove the chief orna- 
ment of the race of Cerdic. It was this pai-tiality which 
induced the king to send him, when only in his fifth 
year, with a numerous retinue to Rome, to be crowned 
by the pontiff; and afterwards, when the royal pilgrim 
himself visited tlie apostolic city, Alfred was selected to 
accompany his ftther. 

The Anglo-Saxons of this period had degenerated 
frum the literary reputation of their ancestors. The 
thanes, dividing their time between the occupations of 
war and the pleasures of the chase, despised the tran- 
quil pursuits of knowleilEe.aiid directed the attention of 

VOL. I, 14 
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their children to those exei-cises which impart habits oi 
strength, agiUty, and courage. Osburga, however, had 
the merit of awakening in the mind of Alfred that pas- 
sion for learning, by wticL he was so honourably distin- 
guished from his conlemporaries. Holding in her hand 
a Sason poem elegantly written, and beautifully illumi- 
nated, she offered it as o reward to the first of her 
children, whose proficiency should enable him to read 
it. The emulation of Alfred was excited ; he ran to hia 
master, applied to the task with diligence, performed it 
to the satisfaction of the queen, ond received ttie prize 
of hia iiidiistii'.* 

But soon, by the death of both parents, the education 
of the young jrince devolved on his elder brothers, to 
whom the pui-suita of literaturewere probably objects of 
contempt. His yroficieiicy under fheir care was limited 
to the art of reading : from which he could derive no other 
immediate advantage than the perusal of a few Saxon 
poems, and books of devotion, written iu the vernacular 
idiom. It proved, however, to him an acquisition of con- 
siderable importance; forit laid tlte foundation of hia 
subsequent improvement : it urged his curiosity to ex- 
plore tiiosa treasures of history and science, which were 
locked up in the obscurity of a learned language ; and it 
enabled him at a later period to apply with success to 
the study of the Latin tongue. But his health was then 
impaired by disease, his mind occupied with the cares of 
government: and in the company of his friends he often 
lamented that indulgence, which had permitted him to 
throw away the years of his youth in pursuits and diver- 
sions, from which he had reaped nothing hut ignorance 
and regret +. 

But if the mind of Alfred had not received the polish 
of cla.ssicol literature, jl had been deeply impressed 
with religious sentiments, which influenced, his conduct 
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through life. At the age of twentj' he duteriniiieil from 
motives of virtue to marry. The hxdy, whom he honoured 
with his choice, was Akwitha, the daughter of Ethelred, 
a Mercian ealdorman, and of Eadburga, a princess of 
the race of Ponda. But the joy of llie nuptial ceremony 
was clouded by an unexpected calamity. In .the midst 
of the feBiivity, while Alfred was entertaining the thanes 
of both kingdoms, he was suddenly seized with a most 
painful disorder. Its seat was internal : its origin and 
nature battled all the science and skill of the Saxon phy- 
sicians. By the ignorance of the people it was attributed 
to magic, or to the malice of the devil, or to a new and 
unknown species of fever. From that moment to the 
day in which Asser wrote his history, during the long 
lapse of five-and- twenty years, the king was atlilicted 
with this mysterious disease : its attacks were almost 
incessant ; and each short interval of ease was embit- 
tei'ed by the prospect of a speedy return of pain. It con- 
tinued to harass him till his death *. 

During the reigns of his brothers, he posscssed'tbe 
government of a petty district, with the title of king. At 
the death of Etlielred he was called to the throne by the 
unanimous voice of the West-Saxons. With real or af- 
fected modesty he refused ; alleging his own incapacity, 
and the increasing multitudes of the Danes. His objec- 
tbna were over-ruled; the archbishop of Canterbury 
placed the crown on Ms head; andat the name of Alfred 
the hopes of the West-Saxons revived. The first care 
of the young monarch (he was only in Iiis twenty-second 
year) was to perform with decent pomp the funeral of 
his late brother ; and from tliis solemn ceremooy lie was 
summoned to arms and the tleld of battle. Another 
body of adventurers had joined the invaders stationed at 
Reading, "the confederates penetrated into Wiltshire, 
and from their camp on the hills which cover the banks 
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of the Willy, spread devaslatiori over the Eurrounding 
country. Anxious lo distinguish himself, the new king, 
at the head of his West- Saxons, advanced lo seek a mora 
numerous enemy. The impetuosity of the attack threw 
the Northmen into disorder : but they rallied from their 
llight. renewed the contest, and rallier by superior nnm- 
beis than superior valour, wrested the victory from tlie 
grasp of their opponents. The unfortunate issue of this 
battle gave a new direction to the policy of Alfred. He 
negotiated with the Danish chieftwns. and induced them, 
probably by tlip offer of a valuable present, lo witlidraw 
out of his dominions *. 
A.D. From Wiltshire Halfdene led his barbarians to Loa- 
872. d(,n_ where he passed the winter. Burhred, the king of 
Mercia, taught by the example of Allted, made tliem a 
liberal donative, and obtained a promise that they would 
march peaceably through his territories on their road 
to the north ; but tliey hailed at Torksey in Lincolnshire, 
and returned to their usual habits of depredation. Ano- 
ther present, and another treaty succeeded. The Danes 
derided the simplicity of the Mercian, and on a sudden, 
without pretext or provocation, surprised Repton on the 
southern bank of the Trent. This monastery, the pride 
of Mercian piety, they bnrnt to the ground: and violated 
the tombs of the princes whose ashes reposed within it, 
A.D, The following spring their numbers were doubled by the 
^'^' arrival of another horde of adventurers, under the uniteil 
oommand of the kings Gothrun, Oskytul, and Amund, 
His knowledge of their force, joined to his experience of 
their perfidy, drove the Mercian king to despair. Unable 
to repel them by force, or to purchase their removal by 
money, he abandoned his throne, and proceeded, a re- 
luctant pilgrim, to the tombs of the apostles at Rome, 
He arrived with a broken heart, died within a few days, 
and was buried in the church of the Saxon hospital. His 
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queen Etlielsivitba followed her lonl, but had not even 
the consolation of visiting his grave. She sitkened and 
died at Ticino *. 

By the retreot of Burhred, the Mercian sceptre was 
left at the disposal of the invaders. They placed it ni 
the hands of CeolwiJf, a native thane, who had the pusil- 
lanimity to accept it from tlio enemies of his country, on 
the ignominious condition of paying them a yearly tri- 
bute, and of reigning in subservience U> their will. This 
phantom of a king was but the pander to their rapacity. 
As long as he could extort money from his miserable 
countrymen, he was permitted to retain tbe sceptre i 
when he could no longer satisfy their demands, he was 
Stripped of the ensigns of royalty, and suffered from their 
cruelty that death, which he owed to his conntiy. He 
was the last who bore tlie title of king of Merciat. 

The whole of the Anglo-Saxon territorfes were now 
under the dominion of the invaders, with the exception 
of the districts on the south of the Tliames, and the 
north of the Tyae. In 875, having aii^nged the plan of «. d. 
their future operations, they divided themselves into two 875. 
bodies. The new adventiu'era with their three kings 
moved towards the south, and occupied Cambridge : 
Haliiiene and his followers embarked on board their 
fleet in the Trent, steered along the coast of Deira, 
entered the Tyne, and ascended that river as far as the 
mouth of the Tame. Here they mooi-cd their fleet 
dm'ing the winter. Upon the first appearance of spring 
they issued forth to the work of devastation. Tyneraouth 
was levelled with the ground. The abbey of Liudisfame 
was plundered, and reduced to ashes ; while the bishop 
and monks precipitately fled with their treasures and 
the body of St. Cuthbert to the highest of the Northum- 
brian mountains. AtColdingham the nuns, stimulated 
by the example of their abbess, disfigured their iiices 

t Aeaer,Q6,£7. iDglll, Sj. Chllin! Seik.K^, 83. 
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with wumids tu escape thu insulis oi' the harharia;.s. 
Ttey preserved their cliaatitj; but perislied m tl.u 
flames which devoured their convent. Wherever Half- 
dene marched, his route might be traced by the smokiii!^ 
luins of towns and villages, and the mangled renmins oI' 
the victims of his barbarity. The summer he spent ia 
ravaging tiie lands of the Strathclyde Britons, the Scois, 
and the Picts; in the autumn herelurnedintoBeraiciii, 
and, difiding it among his followers, exhorted them to 
cultivate by their induatiy that soil, which they liad wo.i 
by their valour*. 

While Halfdene was thus consolidating his oonqueslB 
in Northumbria, Gotbrun with the southern army re- 
mained inactive for the space of twelve months in the 
0, neighbourhood of Cambridge. But one night the bar- 
S. barians suddenly hastened to their fleet, embarked, and 
disappeared. Soon afterwards they were descried, 
steering towards the coast of Dorset, where they sur- 
prised the strong castle and monasteiy of Wareliam; 
situated at the conflux of the Frome and the Piddle. 
From this station plundering parties were despatched 
in every direction, which, on thearrival of Alfred, retij-ed 
within their intrenchiiwnta. In the art of besieging 
places the Saxons seem to have been conscious of their 
dellciency. They never refused to meet the enemy in 
the field ; but from the day on which Ethelred was de- 
feated before Reading, prudence had taught them to 
respect the Danish fortiieations. Alfred attempted to 
Jiegotiate : and Gothtun consented, for a considerable 
sum, to retire out of Wessex. Instructed, however, by 
the fate of Burhred, and not confiding in the sinceri^ 
of the Dane, tie king demanded a certain number of 
hostages, and was permitted to select them from the 
noblest of the chieftains. He next required their oaths. 
They swore by their bracelets, which wore sacred to 

• A»BM.i,.S7. Chron.SnK.i>.?3, Sim. Dunel. p. 95. Mul. West, si 
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Odin. He was not content. They swore by the relica 
of the Christian saints. Satisfied that he had hound 
them by every tie which his diffidence could davise, 
Alfred now expected their departure ; when, in the dark- 
ness of the n^ht, a detachment of the army sallied from 
the castle, surprised the Saxon cavalry, mounted the 
horses of the slain, and by a rapid march took possession 
of Exeter. The king, unable to dislodge them from 
either position, retired with shame and disappointment *. 

In the fifth century the Saxons had been formidable *; 
for their power by sea : their conquests in Britain had °' 
directed their attention to other objects, and had anni- 
hilated their fleet. But Alfred now saw the necessily 
of opposing the Danes on their own element. In 875 he 
equipped a fow ships, manned them with foreign adven- 
turers, whom the hope of reward had allured to his 
service, and, trusting himself to the faith of these mer- 
cenaries, sailed in quest of an enemy. Fortune threw 
in his way a Danish fleet of seven ships, one of which 
he captured, while the others escaped. This trifling 
suceess elevated his hopes ; ships and galleys were built; 
and by unceasing efforts, he at last succeeded in creating 
a navy. He had soon reason to congratulate himself on 
this acquisition. A resolution had been taken by the 
Northmen to evacuate 'Wareham. Their cavalry pro- 
ceeded to join their friends at Exeter, and were followed 
by Alfred, who invested the place by land; the infentry 
embarked on board the fleet, and were directed to steer 
to the same city. But they had scarcely put to sea, be- 
fore a storm compelled them to run along the coast of 
Hampshire, where they lost one half of their ships. The 
others, shattered by the tempest, recovered their course, 
but were opposed by tJie Sason fleet, which blockaded 
the mouth of the Ex, and after a sharp action were en- 
tirely destroyed. The loss of one hundred and twenty 
sail induced Gothrun to treat in earnest. More hostaires 
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were given, the former oaths ivere renewed, and the 
Northmen marched from Exeter into Mercia *, 

It has been said that the character of Alfred was with- 
out a blemish. Such unqualified praise is the language 
of rhetorical declamafion, rather than of historicaltruth. 
In his early years, indeed, his opening virtues endeared 
him to the nationf: and in a more advanced age he was 
the guardian and the benefector of his country. Bnt at 
the commencement of his reign there wa« much in hia 
conduct to reprehend. The young monarch seems to 
have considered his high dignity as an emancipation 
tmm restraint ; and to have found leisure, even amidst 
his stni^les with the Danes, to indulge the impetuosity 
of his passions. The scandal of Wallingford may be dis- 
missed \vith the contempt, which it perhaps deserves J : 
but we learn from more ancient authorities that his 
immorality and despotism provoked the censure of his 
virtuous kinsman St. Neot^; and Asser, his friend and 
panegyrist, acknowledges, that he was haughty to his 
subjects, neglected the administration of justice, and 
treated with contempt the complaints of the indigent and 
oppre^ed. It was to this indiscretion (to borrow the 
term under which the partiality of the biographer was 
willing to veil the misconduct of his patron |]), that 
Alfred himself attributed the severe and unexpected 
calamity, which overwhelmed him in the eighth year of 
his reign. For the piety of the age, instead of tracing 
events to their polilieal sources, referred tliem immedi- 
ately to the providence of God ; and considered misfor- 

« iiBci.ii.as. Cliron. Sax. p. 8*. 
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tune as the instrument with which divine justice pu- 
nished past enormities. 

At the close of the last carapaiga we left him in the 
undisturbed possession of the kingdom ofWessex: at 
the beginning of the next year we discover him a soli- a. d, 
tary fiigitive, lurking in the morasses of Somersetshire. 878. 
This sudden revolution arose from the policy of Gothrun, 
the most artful of the Northmen That chieftain, on 
his retreat out of Wessex, had fixed his residence at 
Gloucester, and rewarded the services of his veterans by 
dividing among thera the lands in the neighbourhood. 
But while this yeaceful occupation seemed to absorb his 
attention, his mind was actively employed in arranging 
a plan of warfare, which threatened to extinguish the 
last of the Saxon governments in Britain. A winter 
campaign had hitherto been unkuown in the annals of 
Danish devastation ; after their summer expeditions 
the invaders had always devoted the succeeding months 
to festivity and repose; and it is probable that the fol- 
lowers of Gothrun were as ignorant as the Saxons of 
the real design of their leader. On the first day of 
the year 878 they received an unexpected summons to 
meet him on horseback at an appointed place: on the 
night of the 6th of January they were in possession of 
Chippenham, a royal villa on the left bank of the Avon. 
There is reason to believe that Alfred was in the place, 
when the alarm was given ; it ia certain that he could 
not be at any great distance. From Chippenham, Go- 
thrun dispersed his cavalry in different directions over 
the neighbouring counties : the Saxons were surprised 
by the enemy before they had heard of the war ; and 
the king saw himself surrounded by the barbarians, 
without horses and almost without attendants. At first 
he conceived the rash design of rushing on the multi- 
tude of his enemies: but his temerity was restrained 
by the more considerate suggestions of his friends; and 
he consented to reserve himself for a less dangerous and 
more hopefti! experiment. To elude suspicion he dis 
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missed the few thanes who were still near iiis person, 
and endeavoured alone, and on foot, to gain the centxe 
of Sometsetshire. There he found a secure retteat in 
a small island, situated in a morass formed by the 6an- 
fiux of the Thone and the Parcel, » hich n as afterwards 
distinguished hy the name of Ethelmfej, or Pnnce'a 
island *. 

Though the escape of Alfred had disappointed the 
hopes of the Danes, they follow ed up thetr success with 
indefatigahle activity. Tlie men of Hampshire, Dorset, 
Wilts, and Berkshire separated from eachother, igno- 
rant of the fate of their prince, and unprepared for any 
rational system of defence, saw themselves compelled to 
crouch beneath the storm. Those who dwelt near the 
coast, crossed with their families and treasure to the 
opposite shores of Gaul ; the others sought to mitigate 
by submission the ferocity of the invaders, and by the 
surrender of a part, to preserve the remainder, of their 
property. One county alone, that of Somerset, is said 
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tohaveeoiitinued tiiithful to the fortunes of Alfred; and 
yet, even in the county of Somerset, he was compelled 
to conceal himself at Ethellngey, while the ealdorraan 
jEthelnoth with a few adherents wandered in the woods. 
By degrees the secret of the royal retreat was revealed : 
he was joined by the more trusty of his subjects; and in 
tiioir company he occasionally issued from his conceal- 
ment, intercepted the straggling parties of the Danes, 
and returned, loaded with the spoils, often of the enemy, 
sometimes (such was his hard necessity) of his own 
people. As his associates multiplied, these e 
were more frequent and successful ; and at i 
facilitate the access to the island, he ordered a 
cation to be made with the land by a wooden bridge, of 
which be secured the entrance by the erection of a fort. 
While the attention of Alfred was thus fixed on the 
enemy who had seized the eastern proyinces of his king- 
dom, he was unconscious of Che storm, which threatened 
to burst on him from the west. Another of the sons of 
Ragnar, probably the sanguinary Ubbo, with three- a nd- 
twenty sail, had lately ravaged the shores of Demetia or 
South Wales ; and crossing to the northern coast of De- 
vonshire, had landed his troops in the vicinity of Aple- 
dore. It appears as if the two brothers had previously 
agreed to crush the king between the pressure of their 
respective armies. Alarmed at this new debarkation, 
Odun the ealdorman, with several thanes, fled fur se- 
curity to the castle of Kynwith. It had no other fortifi- 
cation than a loose wall erected after tlie manner of the 
Britons : but its position on the summit of a' lofty rock 
rendered it impregnable. The Danish leader was too 
wary to hazard an assault; and calmly pitched his tent 
at the foot of the mountain, in the confident expectation 
that the want of- water would force the garrison to sur- 
render. But Odun, gathering courage from despair, 
silently left his intrenchmenis at the dawn of morning; 
burst into the enemy's camp ; slew the Danish chief with 
twelve hundred of his followers : anH drove the remain^ 
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to their fleet. The braveryof the Saxons was rewarded 
with the plunder of Wales ; and among the trophies of 
their victory was the Reafan,the mysterious standard of 
tlio raven, woven in one noon-tide by the hands of the 
three daughters of Ragnar. The superstition of the 
Danes was accustomed to observe the bird, as they 
marched to battle. If it appeared to flap its wings, it 
was a sure omen of victory ; if it liung motionless in the 
air, they anticipated nothing but defeat. * 

The news of this success infused courage into the hearts 
of the most pusillanimous. Alfred watched the reviving 
spirit of his people, and by trusty messengers invited 
them to meet him in the seventh week after Easter at 
the stone of Egbert, in the eastern extremity of Selwood 
forestt. On the appointed day the men of Hampshire. 
Wiltshire, and Somerset cheerfully obeyed the summons. 
At the appearance of Alfred, they hailed the avenger of 
their country ; the wood echoed their acclamations ; and 
every heart beat with the confidence of victory. But 
the place was too confined to receive the multitudes that 
hastened to the royal standard; and the next morning 
the camp was removed to leglea, a spacious plain, lying 
on the skirts of the wood, and covered by marges in its 
front J. The day was spent ill making preparations for 
the conflict, and in assigning their places to the volun> 
teers that hourly arrived : at the dawn of the next morn- 
ing, Alfred marshalled his tbrces, and occupied the sum- 
mit of Ethandune, a neighbouring and lofty eminence j. 
In the mean while Gothrun had not been an idle spec- 
tator of the motions of his adversary. He had recalled 
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li is scattered detaehmenta, and was advancing with hasty 
steps to chastize the insolence of the insurgents*. As 
the armies approached, they vociferated shouts of mutual 
deflauce ; and after the first discharge of their missive 
weapons rushed to a closer and more sanguinary comhat. 
The shock of the two nations, the efforts of their leaders, 
the fluctuations of victoiy, and the alternate hopes and 
fears of the contending armies, must be left to the ima- 
gination of the reader. The Danes displayed acoiirage 
worthy of their former renown, and their repeated con- 
quests. The Saxons were stimulated hy eveiy motive 
that could inlluence the heart of man. Shame, revenge, 
the dread of subjugation, and the hope of indejiend- 
ence, impelled them forward: their perseverance bore 
down all opposition ; and the Northmen, after a most 
obstinate hut unavailing resistance, fled in crowds to 
their camp. The pursuit was not less murderous than 
the engagement : the Saxons immolated to their resent- 
ment every ftigitive who fell inW their hands. Imme- 
diately, hy the king's orders, lines were drawn round 
the encampment ; and the escape of the survivors was 
rendered impracticable by the vigilance and the multi- 
tude of their enemies. Famine and despair subdued 
the obstinacy of Gothrun, who on the fourteenth day 
offered to capitulate. The terms imposed by the con- 
queror were; that the king and principal chieftains 
should embrace Christianity; that they sliould entirely 
evacuate hisdominions; aiidtha*, ihey should bind them- 
selves to the fulfilment of the treaty by the surrender 
of hostages and by their oa.ths. After a few weeks, 
Gotlu'un with thirtv of his officers was baptized at Aulre 
near Athelney Hetookthesurnameof Athelstan, and 
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Alfred was his sponsor. After the i-'eremony lioth princes 
removed to Wedmore, where on the eighth duy Gutlirun 
put oEf the white robe and ehrysmal fillet, and on the 
twelfth had adieu tohia adopted father, whose generosity 
he had now learned toadniire as much as he had before 
respected his valour. From Chippenham he marched 
into Mercia, fixed his head quarters at Cirencester, and 
ordered his followers to cultivate the soil. Ha remained 
here but twelve months, when he returned to his former 
kingdom of E^t Anji;lia; and though a Danish arma- 
ment under the command of Hastings entered the 
Thames, and solicited hira to renew the war, he adhered 
failiifully to his engagements. Two treaties which he 
made wilh Alfred are still extant. By the first the 
boundaries between the two kingdoms ave determined 
to be the Thames, the river Lee to its source, and a line 
drawn thence to Bedford, and along the Ouse as far as 
the Watlingstreet, anil thence probably to the mouth of 
the river. The lives of Englishmen and Danes are de- 
clared to be of equal value : and all unauthorised inter- 
course between the two nations is forbidden. By the 
second the two kings engage to promote Christianity, and 
to punish apostney; the laws of the Danes are assimi- 
lated to those of the Saxons; anil the fines payable for 
offfences are determined both in Saxon and Danish 
money*. The followers of Gothrun gradually adopted 
the habits of civilized life ; and by acquiring an interest 
in the soil, contributed to protect it from the ravages of 
subsequent adventurers. 
i. The retreat of Gothrun gave toWessex a long respite 
*■ from the horrors of war, and fifteen years of comparatLve 
tranquillity left Alfred at leisure to attend to the im- 
provement and civilization of his people. The army 
claimed his first care. The desultory but incessant at- 

• Leg. !^si. 47.51. In UieorleiQaltlialtneor domacniillon cndsiKbe 
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taeks of the Danes had demon tratod the necessity of 
organizing a force, which should l)e ready to take the 
field at the first alarm, and to march to any point of the 
coast that was menaced with an attack ; hut at the same 
time the scarcity, arising fi;om the frequent suspensions 
of agricultural lahour, showed the impolicy of collecting 
tether the great mass of the population, Alfred adopted 
an improved plan ; which, while it was calculated to op- 
pose a formidable force to the descents of the Northmen, 
secured a sufficient supply of liands for the cultivation 
of die soil. The defence of the towns and cities was 
Intrusted to the course and fidelity of the inhabitants 
under the direction of the king's Gerefa or reeve : of the 
rest of the free population the males were divided into 
two classes, to each of which was allotted in rotation a 
regular term of service. They were eommanded by the 
king or the ealdormaa of the county : and instead of 
pay, received from the national stores a proportionate 
supply of provisions *. 

The utility of fortifications had been sufficiently de- 
monstrated by the example of the Danes, and the sue- . 
cessful defence of Kynwith. By the orders of Alfred a 
survey was made of the coast and navigable rivers ; and 
castles were built in places (be best fitted to prevent the 
landing, or to impede the progress of an enemy. Yet in 
tliis undertaking, of which the necessity was so apparent, 
he had to encounter numerous difficulties, orising from 
the prejudices and indolence of his people. In many in- 
stances the execution of the royal orders was postponed ; 
in others the buildings were abandoned as soon as the 
foundations had been laid. But occasional descents of 
the Danes came in aid of the king's authority ; those who 
had lost their property by their negligence, were eager 
to repair the feult by their industry ; and before the close 
of his reign Alfred had the satisfection to see more than 
fifty castles built according to his directions t. 
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The first attempt which the king made to ci-eate a 
navy has beeu already mentioned. His success stimu- 
lated him ti> new exertions; and, to acquire knowledge, 
and to do honour to the navai profession, he often ac- 
D. companied his squadrons in their expeditions. On one 
3- of these occasions he met four sail of Northmen. Two 
were captured by boarding, aud their crews put to the 
sword ■ the commanders of tile other two, terrified by tlie 
fate of their companions and their own loss, threw down 
their arms, and on their knees solicited mercy. On 
J, another occasion the Saxon fleet surprised and captured 
5 thirteen sail in the river Stour. Every man on board 
was massacred ; but the same evening the victors in their 
return were intercepted by a Danish squadron, and com- 
pletely defeated *, As soon as the kins; became acquaint- 
ed with the arts of attack and the modesof defence prac- 
tised by the northern nations, several improvements 
suggested themselves to his superior sagacity. He or- 
dered ships to be built of larger dimensions than those 
of the Danes. Their decks were higher, and their length 
douhle. The increased elevation gave .his mariners an 
advantage over their enemies, who were compelled to 
direct their strokes upwards: and the-greater bulk of 
the vessels added to their stability in the water, while 
the Danish ships were agitated by the slightest motion. 
That their celerity might not be retarded by the addi- 
tional weight, he augmented the number of the rowers- ; 
and gave to aJl his vessels thirty, to several more than 
thirty, oars on a side. This fleet was so judiciously dis- 
posed in the different harbours, that the marauding 
squadrons of the barbarians found it difficult to approach, 
or to abandon, the shore with impunity t. 

From measures of defence against a foreign enemy, 
the king turned his attention to the domestic economy 
of the country. During the long period of Danish de- 
vastation, the fabric of civil goverciuent had been ncnrlv 
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dUsolTcd, The courts of judicature !iad been closed; 
injuries wore inflicted without provocation, snd retaliated 
without mercy ; and the Saxon, like the Dane, had im- 
bibed a spirit of insubordination, ajid a contempt ibr 
peace, and justice, and religion. To remedy these evUs, 
Alfred restored, enlarged, and improved the salulary in- 
stitutions oi nis forefathers ; mid from the statutes of 
Ethelbert, Iiia, Offa, and other Saxon princes, composed 
a code of law, adapted to the ciruiirostances of the time, 
and the habits of his subjects'. But legifilative enact- 
ments would have been of little avail, had not the king 
insured their execution, by an undertaking of no small 
difliculty, but which by his vigilance and perseverance 
he ultimately accomplished. The Saxon jurisprudence 
had established an ample gradation of judicatures, which 
diverged in different ramifications from the king s court 
into every hamlet in the kingdom : bat of Ihe persona 
invested with judicial authority very few were qualified 
for so important an office. Almost all were ignorant: 
many were despotic. The powerful refused to acquiesce 
in their decisions; and the defenceless complained of 
Iheir oppression. Both had frequent recourse to the 
equity of Alfred, who listened as cheerftiUy to the com- 
plaints of the lowest as of the highest among his subjects 
Every appeal was heard by him with the moat patient 
attention : in cases of importance he revised the pro- 
ceedings at his leisure; and the inferior magistrates 
trembled at the impartiality and severity of their sove- 
reign. If their fault proceeded from ignorance or in- 
advertence, they were reprimanded or removed accord- 
ing to the magnitude of the offence; but neither birth, 
nor friends, nor power, could save the corrupt or mali- 
cious judge t. He was made to suffer the punishment 
which he had unjustly inflicted; and, if we may believe 
an ancient authority, forty-four magistrates were by the 
itiiig's order executed in oneyearfor thiiir informal and 
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iniquitous proceedings*. This severity was productive 
of the most beneficial consequeiiees. The judges were 
careful to acquire a competent degree of knowledge; 
their decisions became accordant to the law; the com- 
mission of crime was generally followed by the intliction 
of punishment ; and theft and murder were rendered as 
rare, as they had formerly been prevalent. To prove 
the reformation of his subjects, Alfred is said to have 
suspended valuable bracelets on the highway, which no 
one ventured to remove ; and as a eonflrmation we are 
told, that if a traveller lost his purse on the road, he 
would at the distance of a month find it lying untouched 
in the same spot t. These are probably the fictions of a 
posterior age : but they serve to shew tho high estima- 
tion Id which Alfred's administration of justice was held 
by our forefathers. 

The dechne of learning in the Saxon states had 
been rapidly accelerated by the Danish invasions. The 
churches and monasteries, the only academies of the 
age, had been destroyed ; and at the accession of Alfred, 
TVessex could hardly boast of a single scholar, able to 
translate a Latin book into the English tongue ;(. Tlie 
king, who from his early years had been animated with 
the most ardent passion for knowledge, endeavoured to 
infuse a similar spirit into all who aspired to his favour. 
For this purpose he invited to his court the most distin- 
guished scholai'S of his own and of fore^ countries. 
•HEraIr ies laUkei, p. 2W. ed. 1613. It was wrillcn b^ Andrmc 
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Plegmund and Werfrith, Ethelstan and Werwulf visited 
him from Mcreia. John of old Saxony left the monas- 
tery of Corbie.for an establishment at Ethelingey : Asser 
of St. David's was induced by valuable presents to reside 
with the king during six mouths in the year; and au 
honourable embassy to Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims, 
returned with Grimbald the celebrated provost of St. 
Omer*. With their assistance Alfred began in his 
thiriy-ninth year to apply to the study of Roman litera- 
ture ; and opened schools in different places for the 
instruction of his subjects. It was his will that the 
children of every free-man, whose circumstances would 
allow it, should acquire the elementary arts of reeding 
and writing ; and that those, who were designed for 
civil or ecclesiastical eraplojmeats, should n 
instructed in the Latin la 



s a misfortune which the king frequently la- 
mented, that Saxon literature contained no books of 
science. "I have often wondered," says he, "that the 
" illustrious scholars, who once flourished among the 
" English, and who had read so many foreign works, 
" never thought of transferring the most useful info 
" their own language J.'' To supply the deficiency Al- 
fred himself undertook the task. Of his translations 
two were historical, and two didactic The first were 
the ecclesiastical history of the English by Bede, and the 
epitome of Orosius, the best abridgment of ancient his- 
tory then extant, both works calculated to excite and 
gratify the curiosity of his subjects. Of the others one 
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was meant far general reading, " the Consolation of 
Philosophy," hy Boetiua, a treatise deseryedly held in 
high estimation at that period ; and the second was des- 
tined for the instruction of the clergy, the Pastoral of 
Gregory the Great, a work reooramended both by its 
own excellence, and the reputation of its author. Of 
this he sent a copy to every bishop in his dominions, 
with a request that it might be preserved in the cathe- 
dral for the use of the diocesan clergy*. 

In the arrangement of his time, his finances, and his 
domestic concerns, Alfred was exact and methodical. 
The officers of his household were divided into three 
bodies, which succeeded each other in rotation, and 
departed at the end of the month, the allotted period of 
their service +. Of each day he gave one third to sleep 
and necessary refi'eshments : the remainder was divided 
between the duties of his station, and works of piety and 
oharityj. His treasurer was ordered to separate his 
rerenue into two moieties. The first ho subdivided into 
three parts, of which one was destined to reward his 
servants and ministers, another to supply presents for 
the strangers who visited his court, and the third to pay 
the numerous bodies of workmen whom he employed. 
For he erected palaces in different parts of his domi- 
nions; repaired and eml^eliished those which had been 
left by his predecessors, and rebuilt London and several 
other towns, which the Danes had reduced to heaps of 
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ruins. In ali these undertakings we ore told that he 
displayed an improved taste and considerable magaifi- 
cence. Among his artists were numbers «f foreigners 
attracted by his offers, and the faioe of his liberality ; 
and by frequent conversation with them he is said to 
have acquired a theoroiical acquaintance with their 
respective professions, which astonished the most expe- 
rienced workmen*. 

The other moiety of his revenue was parcelled out into 
four portions. One was devoted to the support of bis 
school, his favourite project. Another was given to the 
two monasteries which he had founded, one at Shaftes- 
bury for nuns, at the head of whom he placed his 
daughter Ethelgiva: another at Ethelingey for mon^, 
which he peopled with foreigners, becaiise the Dajiish 
devastations had abolished the monastic institute among 
his own subjects. The third portion he empl<^ad ia 
relieving the necessities of the indigent, to whom he was 
on all occasions a most bountiful benefactor. From the 
fourth he drew the alms, which be annually distributed 
to different churches. They were not confined to bis 
own dominions, but scattered through Wales, Northum- 
bria, Armorica, and Ga,ui, Often he sent considerable 
presents to Rome ; sometimes to the nations in the Me- 
diterranean and to Jei-usalem ; on one occasion to the 
Indian Christians at Meliapour, Swithelm, the bearer 
of the royal alms, brought back to the king several ori- 
ental pearls, and aromatic liquors t. 

The long interval of peace, which Alfred enjoyed after 
the baptism of Grothrun, had raised him to a high pre- 
eminence among the British princes. The East-Anglian 
and Northumbrian Danes, though their subjection was 
rather nominal than real, acknowledged his authority. 
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The kingdom of Mercia no longer existed. He had 
given the government of that country with liis daughter 
jEvhelttied to the ealdorman Ethered. Even the kings 
of the Welsh, Anaward of Gviytiez, Henieid of Demetia, 
Helised of Brecon, Howel of Gleguising, and Brocmail 
of Gwent, harassed by intestine dissensions, voluntarily 
placed themselves under hia protection, and did him 
D. homage on the same terms as Ethered of Mercia*. It 
i. was in this season of prosperity that Alfred saw the 
storm, which had so long desolated the fairest provinces 
of Gaul, cross the channel, and burst on his own terri- 
tory. Hastings, the most renowned and successful of 
the sea-kings, after more than forty years of carnage and 
plunder, undertook, in imitation of Gothrun, to win for 
himselfa kingdom in Britain. The forces of the North- 
men assembled in the port of Boulogne hi two divisions, 
of which one, comprising two hundred and fifty sail, 
steered its course to the mouth of the Limene, and took 
possession of Apuldro on the Rothert; the other of 
eighty ships, under Hastings himself, direeting its course 
more to the north, entei-ed the Swale, and fortilied a 
position at Milton. Never did Alfred display more 
ability, nor the barbarians more pertinacity, tlian in the 
conduct of this war. Every attempt of the invaders was 
foiled by the foresight and expedition of their adversary : 
yet they maintained the contest for more than three 
years ; and did not abandon their ob.ject, till they had 
exhausted every resource, which courage or perfidy, acti- 
vity or patience could supply. 

As soon as Alfred collected his forces, he marched 
into Kent, and occupied a strong position between Mil- 
ton and Apuldre, From a lofty eminence he could 
watch the motions of his enemies, while his flanks were 
secured from surprise by an extensive wood on the one 

■ Aflser. 4^. SO- Kow Ibat XercU was subject l^ 11i« king of W^ses, xv^ 
□u«tv1tb tbe compnund tenoof AbsCa-SiiiDii— .,EU^du3 An^ulsAXDuma 
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side, and a deep morass on the otlier. Thus the com- 
munication between the Novthmen was interceptedj 
and each army was compelled to remain" inactive in its 
camp, or, if it ventured a forward movement, to expose 
itself to probable destruction. The perfidy of Hastings 
disengaged him from this embarrassing situation. He 
offered to depart in consideration of a sum of money ; 
gave hostages for the performance of his engagement; 
and, as a spotitanejus proof of his sincerity, permitted 
his two sons to receive the sacrament of baptism. To 
one Alfred, to the other Ethered, stood sponsors *. But 
in the meantime a part of tte army at Apuldre eluded 
the vigilance of the king, stole tlu-ough the forest of 
Andredswald, and began to ravage the ooviiities of Wes- 
sex. At Farnham they wero overtaken by Alfred and 
his son Edward. The S-ixons were victorious: the 
booty and horses of tho barbarians fell into their hands; 
and many of the fugitives perished, as they attempted 
to cross the Thames without a knowledge of the fords. 
In the action their king, whose name is unknown, liad 
received a severe wound ; and his inability to bear the 
rapidity of their flight, compelled them to halt in 
Thomey, a narrow islet formed by the waters of the 
Coin. There they were carefully watched by successive 
parties of Sasons, till they obtained permission to de- 
part oa terms similar to those, which had been stipu- 
lated with Hastings t. 

The open hostility of these adventurers was not more 
formidable than the suspicious fidelity of their country- 
men, who under Gothrun and Cuthred had formerly 
settled in East-Anglia and Northumbria. Both these 
princes were now dead, and neither hosts nor hostages 
could secure the obedience of their former retainers. 
Some time before the evacuation of Thorney, Alfred had 
* Chroii.S«.94 Huntaoi. Wesl. 179. 

t Ibid.93. Elbelnerd. 4B2. Thii isluncL I9 generally euppMed tobe 
theMeraey.attlwmomhofilieColainEss™. Bui ElW-v«i calls K 
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received intelligence that these faithless vassals had 
equipped two powerful lleets, with one of which they 
were besieging Exeter, while the other ravaged the 
D. northern shore of Devon- To add to his perplexity the 
■*■ perfidy of Hastings was now become manifest He had 
indeed abandoned Milton, but it was only to cross the 
river, and take possession of Beamfleet on the coast 
of Essex, where he Itad been joined by the Heet from 
Apuldre In this emorgency the king An ided his forces. 
With the cavalry he hastened to Exeter, and droie th( 
besiegers to their ships : Ethered with the reinainder 
surprised Beamfleet in the absence of Hastings, and 
obtained possession of his treasures, his wife, And his 
children. This loss humbled (he pride of the barbaj'ian : 
be solicited a pacification : Alfred, in opposition to tlie 
advice of his council, ordered the prisoners to be re- 
stored ; and Hastings promised to leave the island for 
ever *. Whether he performed his engagement we are 
not told: but front this moment he disappears from the 
pages of the Saxon annalists ; and before the close of 
the century we find him in France, pursuing his usual 
career of devastation. At last he accepted from Cha^■les 
tlie Simple the city and territory of Chartres, and con- 
descended to become the vassal of a throne, which he 
had so often shaken to its foundatbn t. 

However this may be, the adventurers from Apuldre 
and the fugitives from Thomey took possession of Sho- 
bury on the coast of Essex ; and their numbers were 
increased by the arrival of auxiliaries from East-Anglia 
and Northumbria, On a sudden, leaving a sufficient 
garrison for the defence of the place, they hurst from 
their cantonments, swept with rapidity the left bank of 
the Thames, crossed the country to the Severn, and plun- 
dered without opposition both sides of that river. At the 
first alarm the men of Mercia and We^es, and the Bri- 
tons of Wales, liastened to oppose the depredators, who at 
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Huttington foun.ll themselves surrounded l>y three ar- 
mies under Ethered, Athelro, and Ethelnoth For seve- 
ral weeks they supported with patiencfe the hardships of 
a siege: hut, as soon as their horses were devoured, 
famine compelled them to make a desperate attempt, 
ami with immense loss they forced a way through their 
enemies, traversed Mercia, and regained their forlrcaa 
at Shobury. Here they reposed themselves till their 
losses were repaired hy the arrival of new adventurers j 
and then, bursting like a torrent through Mercia, they 
took possession of Chester and the wiralL Alfred 
was at the time cruising with his fleet in the channel. 
He hastened to the Wirall ; but when he had examined 
the position of the enemy, he despaired of being able to 
Ibrce their lines, and contented himself with driving 
away the cattle, and destroying the corn in the neigh- 
bourhood. Famine compelled the barbarians to seek 
new adventures. They ravaged North Wales: hut find- 
ing the royal array in their way, suddenly returned, 
directed their march through Northumhria into East- 
Angha, and by that circuitous route, regained their 
former station in Essex. It mi^ht have been expected 
that, ailer so many failures, tl.. / would have abandoned 
the island. Alfred heard will pleasure that they had 
put to sea with their families and plunder ; but in a few 
days they were discovered in the Thames near London, 
and steering their course up the Lea, selected a strong 
position about twenty miles from that capital, and made 
it their head quarters during the winter *. 

In the ensuing spring, the citizens, harassed by the 
ne^hbourhood of the Danes, attempted to storm their 
intrenchments, but were repulsed with considerable 
slaughter. To protect the harvest, Alfred encamped on 
the banks of the Lea, and, as he was riding one day, 
discovered a spot, in which, by diverting the course of 
the water, and raising obstructions in the bed of the 
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river, it was easy to prevent the egress of the enemy's 
(leel. Thewoikwas soon completed, and fur its pro- 
tection a castle was erected on each bank. The North- 
men, foiled by the king's ingenuity, abandoned tlieir 
position ; and, though they were pursued by the Saxon 
cavalry, reached Quatbridge* on tiie Severn. Heretliey 
passed ftie winter without molestation. But their spirit 
was broken- dissension prevailed among their leaders , 
A.o. and in the spring they disbanded themselves, aeparaling 
897. into small bodies, and taking different directions Many 
obtained settlements among the East-Anglians and 
Northumbrians : the remainder sailed to their country- 
men on the banks of the Seine T. 

But though the great body of the barbarians had ri,- 
tired from the contest, several small marauding parties 
continued to hover round the coast, and often intlicted 
the most serious injuries on the inhabitants On one 
occasion sis Danish vessels were seen to enter the strait 
between the Isle of Wight and the coast of Hampshire ; 
and were quickly pursued by a Saxon squadron of nine 
sail. Tlie Northmen had divided their force. Three 
of their ships lay dry on the beach, while the crews were 
employed in the pursuit of plundet: theother three rode 
at anchor to receive the attack of the Saxons. In the 
unequal contest which foUoyed, two of the^e were cap- 
tured: the third with only five men on board contrived 
Id escape to a port in £ast-Angli^ The engagement 
was hardly terminated when the Danes returned from 
their expedition on shore; and the ebbing of the lido 
left all the English vessels aground, three near to the 
enemy, the other sis at o, considerable distance. This 
accident awakened the hdpes of the barbarians, who 
fearlessly crossed the sands on foot, and made an attack 
on the nearest vessels. In this bold though unsuccess- 
fill attempt they lost one hundred and twenty men ; and 
yet l^ their superior skill were the first to get off their 
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ships and put to sea. One of the three escaped: the 
others were driven on the coast of Sussex, where their 
erewa were seized, and executed as pirates. During 
tlie summer no fewer than twenty Danish vessels were 
naptured *, 

Tlie death of Alfred happened on the 2Gth of October, *• ". 
in the year 901. ... He left two sons, Edward, who 901, 
succeeded him, and Ettielwci-d, who received from his 
father a learned education, and whose sons parished at 
the celebrated battle of Brunanbui^.f His daughters 
were Ethelilasd, married to Ethered of Mercia, Ethel- 
giva abbess of Shaftesbury, and Alfritha, wedded to 
Baldwin count of Flanders, the son of the celebrated 
Judith. 

Tlie will of Alfred is deserving of notice from the in- 
teresting information which it affords respecting the 
transmission of property among the Saxons. Egbert 
had entailed his estates on his male descendants to the 
exclusion of females: " to the spear-side and not to the 
" sprndle-side." With Ethelwulf's disposition of hia 
lands the reader is alreadj acquainted : but when Ethel- 
bert came to the throne, he prevailed on his brothers, 
Etheired and Alfred, to surrender to him their interest 
in the joint estate created by Ethelwnlf in their fevor, on 
condition that he should reconvey it to them at his death, 
together with all such lands as he might aequire for hira- 
self-t On the accession of Bthelred, it \(aa agi'eed at 
first, that the king should possess the joint inheritance 
during his life, and make Alfred his sole heir ; but, by a 
second agreement, each party was permitted to make pro- 
vision for his children out of his personal property, and 
the lands which he had obtiuned by partienlar grants from 
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his fiLtter, or by sale or gft from other persons, reserv- 
ing tho residue, together with their joint inheritenoe, to 
the survivor. Alfred, having staf«d these particulars, 
informs us, that in order to dispose hy will of what be- 
longed to him by the death of Ethered, he assembled 
the thanes of WesseK at Langdon, "I prayed them," 
he adds, " for my love (and gave them security that I 
" would never bear them ill-will for speaking justly) not 
" to be prevented by fear or love from deciding right ■ 
" lest any man should say that I had defrauded my 
" kinsfolks." The thanes approved his title to the pro- 
perty. " It is all," said they, " delivered there into thy 
" hand. Therefore IhoU mayest bequeath and give it 
" either to a relation or a stranger, as thou thinkest 
" best.' The next day tho king in their presence re- 
voked all his former wills, divided his lands among his 
two sons, his three daughters, his two nephews, his 
cousin Osferth, and his wife Alswitha *. He then left 
sums of money to all the above, to his ealdormen, to 
his servants, and liis bishops : Rfty mancuses of gold to 
fifty priests, fifty to poor clerks or monks, ministers of 
God, fifty to poor poopleindistreBS,andfifty to theohuroh 
in which he should be buried. At the end he strictly for- 
bade his hrirs to invade the liberty of those men, whom 
he had made free. " For God's love, and for the benefit 
" of my Boul, I -will that they be masters of their own free- 
"dom, and of their own will; and in the name of the liv- 
" ing God I entreat that no man disturb them by exaetion 
' ' of money or in any other manner ; but that they he left 
" at Uberty to serve any lord whom they may choose." 

EDWARD. 

The succession of Edward was opposed hy his couwn 
Ethelwald, who claimed the crown as the representative 
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of Ethelred, the elder brother of the late monarch. His 
pratensions wore overruled bj the deciBion of the Witena^ 
gemot : and the discontented prince, apparently under pre- 
tence of recorering the hereditary patrimony of his father, 
assembled his retainers, and occupied the castles of Ohriat- 
charoh and Winburn. In the latter place he forcibly mar- 
ried a nun out of the convent, and announced his resolu- 
tion never to surrender the fortress hut ■with his life. 
The approach of Edward to Badberry su^ested a less 
hazardous polii^. He retired in secrecy, and reached 
the northern Danes, who pitying his misfortunes, or 
admiring his spirit, gave him the title of king, and 
hastened to fight under his banner. In a short time 
the esile saw himself at the head of an army of adven- 
turers from Northumbria, Eaat-Anglia and France. " 
With these he landed in Essex, and obtained possession \. 
of that county. The next year he marched through "' 
Mercia, crossed the Thames at Cricklade, and pillaged 
the greater part of Wiltshire. But at the approach of 
Edward he retired; and the West-Saxons in their turn 
retaliated on the Danes the injuries, which they had in- 
flicted on Mercia and Weasex. From St. Edmund's 
dyke in Carahridgeshire they spread the flames of war 
to the mouth of the Oiise ; and crossing that river, con- 
tinued in the fenny country the work of devastation. 
At last Edward thought proper to withdraw his army. 
In defiance of repeatedordersthe men of Kent remained 
behind : they were surrounded by the Danes ; and a most 
murderous conflict ensued. Two ealdormen, several 
thanea, two abbots, and the greater number of the com- 
mon men perished, but the East-Angiians purchased 
their advantage at a high price. Tliey lost their king 
Eohric; aud to Edward the death of Ethelwald was of 
greater consequence tlian the most brilliant victory*. 
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From tliia period the king's attention was principally 
directed to two great objects, the union of Mercia with 
his own dominions, and the subjugation of the Northum- 
brtan and East-Anglian Danes. 1. for a few years th? 
govemttient of Mercia, during the frequent" infirmities 
of Ethered, was intrusted to the lianda of Ethelfled, a 
princess ffliOse masculine virtues and martial exploita 
are celebrated in thehighcst strains of panegyric by our 
ancient historianst At tlie death of her husband, Ed- 
ward seized and united to Weaaex the two important 
cities of London and Oxfjrd ; nor does Ethclfted appear 
te have resented this partition of her territory. She 
continued to govern the remainder with the title of the 
lady of Mercia, and cordially supported her brother in 
all his operations against the common enemy. But that 
respect, whichEdward had paidtothemerit of his sister, 
he refused to the weakness of his niece Elftvina. When 
Ethelfled died in 920. he pretended that the young 
princess had promised marriage to Reynold the Dane, 
and entering Mercia at the head of his army, sent her 
an honourable captive intoWessex, abolished every trace 
of a separate government, and moulded the whole of the 
SaKon territories into one undivided kingdom*. 
0. n. Had the Danes in England been united under the 
"• same monarch, they would probably have been more 
than a match for the whole power of Edward : but tliey 
Btitl preserved the manners and spirit of their ancestors, 
and diminished their national strength by dividing it 
among a number of equal and independent chieftains. 
After the death of Ethelwald five years elapsed with- 
out any important aet of hostility ; 5a 910, Edward 
conducted his forces info Korthumbria, and spent five 
weeks in ravaging the country, and collecting slaves 
and plunder. The next year the Northmen returned 
the visit. They penetrated to the Avon, and thence 
into Gloucestershire ; but in their retreat were over- 
taken by the Saions, and suffered a defeat, which was 

' ChiTJi. Sas. 103, 1". IiiBUlf. 28. Cmadoo. 4T. 
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long a fevourite subjett among Uio national potts, Ed- 
ward BOW adopted the plan, which had been so Sucueii 
fully pursued by his father, of building fortresses for 
the defence of his dominions, and the annoyance of th^ 
enemy. A line drawn from the mouth of the Thames, 
through Bedfordshire, to Chester, wilt pretty accurately 
describe the boundary which separated the hostile na- 
tions. To eurb the Eaat-Anglians the king built Withara 
and Hertford : while Ethelfled, at his su^estion, erected 
similar fortresses at Bridgenorth, Tamwortb, Staflbrdi 
Warwick, and other places in the vicinity. Their utility 
was Eoon demonstrated in llie failure of a Danish expe- 
dition from the coast of Armorica. After ravaging the 
shores of Wales, the barbarians attempted to penetirate 
into Hetefoi'dshire. ITiey were Opposed by the inhabit- 
ants of the ne^hbouring burghs, driven into a wood, 
and compelled to give hostages, &s a securilf for their 
peaceable departure. Edward was, however, suspicious 
of their honour, and lined the northern coast of Somer- 
setshire with troops. As he expected, they made two 
attempts to land in the night at Wachet and at Port- 
lock, and were defeated at both places with considerable 
slaughter. The survivors fled to one of the uninhabited 
isles in the mouth of the Severn, but want compelled 
them to abandon their asylum, and seek new adventures 
in Wales and Ireland *. 

Tlie royal brother and sister, having thus provided for 
the security of tJieir own territories, proceeded to attack 
those of their enemies. Ethelfied took Derby by storm, 
though the Danes obstinately defended themselves in 
the streets ; and then laid siege to Leicester, which, with 
the adjacent territory, was subdued by tlie terror of her 
arms. Edward, on bis side, built two forts at Bucking- ^ ^^ 
ham to overawe the Northmen of the adjoining counties, jjij 
took Bedford by capitulation, and, advancing into North- 
amptonshire, fortified Towcester. The Danes, alarmed 

• Clmii. Sas. 102. Ilia. 
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A. D. at Ihe progressive encroachmenta of the Saxons, made, 
"''"ia the same jeai', four attempts to obtain possession of 
tba nearest fortresses. One party occupied Tempsford, 
and besieged Bedford ; another sformed the walls of 
Towcester ; a third attacked Wigingamere, and a fourth 
surrounded Maiden. In each instance the garrisons 
defended themselves till the royal army came to Hieir 
assistance ; and Edward, eager to improve his success, 
took possession of Huntingdon and Colchester. The 
Danes were dispirited by so many losses ; and all their 
chieftains from tlie Willand in Northamptonshire to the 
mouth of the Thames, submitted to the conqueror, took 
the oaths of allegiance, and acknowledged him for their 
" lord and protector*," 

During the three next years the king with unceasing 
industry pursued the same line of policy. He aucces- 
*•». sively carried his arms to every part of the ancient 
"^^ boundary of Mercia, and erected fortresses at Manches- 
ter, at Thelwell on the left bank of the Mersey, at 
Nottingham, and at Stamford; and by the Beverity with 
■whieh he punished every outbreak, tamed into submis- 
sion the several bancls of barbarians who had settled 
in the island. By those conquests Edward acquired 
more real power than had ever been possessed by his 
predecessors. All the tribes from Northumbria to the 
ohannal formed hut one kingdom, subject to his im- 
mediate control: while the other nations in the island, 
warned by the fate of their neighbours, anxiously soli- 
cited his friendship. The Danes and Angles of the 
north made him offers of submission : the kings of the 
Scots and Strath-clyde Brilons chose him for their " lord 
"and father;" and the princes of Wales paid him a 
yearly tribute. Yet he was not long permitted to enjoy 
this pre eminence. He died in S2i at Farrington, and 
his death was immediately followed by that of his eldest 
son Ethelward, at OxfordV. 
•Tul.li.J'i.ideaDdiiiniund-lionn. GhiDO. Sox. 1S9. Alni. 106~10». 
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Edward had heen thrice married, and left a 
family. Of the sons who survived him, three s 
sivelj' ascended the throne, Athelstan, Edmund, and 
Edred. Six of his daughters were married lo foreign 
princes, some of them the most powerful sovereigns in 
Europe : and three, Elfleda, Ethelhildn, and Eadb rga, 
embraeed a religious life. Of Eadburga the ea y 1 s 
tory is curious. She was the youngest of Edward a 
children, and had been led by her father whe she was 
ahout three years old, into a room, n wh el he had 
previously placed a collection of female r kets, and a 
chaliee with the book of the gospels. The ch Id ra to 
the latter, and Edward, interpreting her cho ce as the 
destination of heaven, embraced her and exclaimed: 
" Thou shalt be gratified in thy wishes ; nor will thy 
" parents regret, if they yield to thee in virtue." She 
was delivered to the care of her graudmother Alswitha, 
and of the tiwns at Winchester ; with whom she spent 
alongcourseof years, eminent among the sisters for iier 
humility and devotion *. 

In legislative and literary merit Edward was much 
inferior to hi» father: he surpassed him in the magni' 
ttide and the durability of his conquests. The subjection 
of the Danes to Alfred was only nominal ; and at his 
death the kingdom, which he left to his son, was bounded 
by the Mercian counties on the banks of the Thames and 
the Severn. Edward, by steadily pursuing the same ob- 
ject, and insuring the submission of each district before 
he proceeded to further conquests, extended his rule over 
all the Danes of Mercia and East-Anglia. Wherever he 
penetrated, he selected a strong ptfflition, and while a 
multitude of workmen surrounded it with a wall of 
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stone, encamped in the neighbourhood for their protec- 
tion *. That these fbrlifications were equal to their 
object is evident from the fact, that not one of them was 
ever captured by the enemy ; and they were productive, 
in after ages, of consequences which this monarch could 
not possibly have foreseen. They were long the principal 
towns in England, and served to multiply a class of men 
of a higher order, and distinguished by greater privi- 
I^es than the ceorles or husbandmen. To the burghers 
vtas intrusted the defence of their walls and of the adja- 
cent country. By living in soc ety an 1 havmg arms in 
theii hands, they grew into cons derat on and insensibly 
acquired such a degree of power and wealth as ulti- 
mately to open to their reprcsentat s tl e national 
council, and thus lay the foui dat o of that inHueiice. 
which the people enjoy in our pre e t const tution. 

During his reign an important alterat o as effected 
in the ecclesiastical economy of the kingdom ofWessex. 
The frequent wars which had preceded the restoration 
of Alfred, had caused a relaxation of discipline, and, in 
many places, had revived the superstitions of paganism. 
Pope Formosus sought by threats and eshortatbns""to 
awaken the zeal of the West-Sason prelates, and sug- 
gested the propriety of increasing the number of their 
bishoprics. About the year 910 the two churches of 
"Winchester and Sherborne became vacant, and Pleg- 
mund, archbishop of Canterbury, improved the oppor- 
tunity to make a new division of the kingdom, and to 
establish three more dioceses for the co f f S m r- 
set, Devon, and Cornwall ■!■. 

The most important of the relig f d t at 
this period was the new minster at W 1 t At the 
death of Alfred, the aged Grimbald h d q ted per- 
mission to retire to the friends of hi j h th 1 g; 
of St. Oroer : but Edward, unwilling t be d p d oif 
his services, pcerailed on him to remain in England, 

• Chnm. Sn. 106. 108. f Wilk. Con. 1. 19% SOO. Eulan. Nor. t. 193 
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by promising to provide for iiim, ac.curdms; to the inten- 
tion of the late king, a monastery in the neighbourhowi 
of the royal city. From the bishop Denulf and the 
canons he purchased three acres of land, on which he 
erected a spacious church and buildings for the accom- 
modation of Grimbald and a society of clergymen, and 
bestowed on them the lands wliich his father liad destined 
for that purpose in his will. To this new minsCei he 
transferred the remains of Alfred: and in the same 
place his own luidy, and that of his son Ethelward. weru 
deposited *. 

ATHELSTAN, 



By the wil! of the late monarch the crown was left to «, o, 
Athelstan his eldest son, about tliirty years of affe. The 935. 
claim of the new king was immediately admitted by the 
thanes of Mercia, and after a short time by those of 
"Wessex. The ceremony of his coronation wasperformed 
at Kingston by Athelm, archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the successor of Plegmundt. 

Of the mother of Athelstan, Malmsbury has told a 
romantic tale, on the faith of an ancient ballad. She 
was the daughter of a neatherd, ana called Egwina. 
Her superior beauty, even in her childhood, had attracted 
admiration: and a fortunate dream was said to portend 
that she would prove die mother of a powerful monarch. 

• Monast. Ang. p. £09. SOS. Amiiil.de Hydeapud Air. iii.p.S<ll. 305 
Clinra.SM.p 111. DutingE.lff-trl'B teifin the bni^lish mArlc tKqiiEnt 
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This report excited tlie cmiosity of tlie lady who had 
nursed the children of Alfred. She took Egwina to hor 
house, and educated her as one of her own femiiy- 
When the etheling Edward casually visited his former 
nurse, he saw the daughter of Uie neatherd, and was 
captivbited with her heauty. Athelatan was the fruit of 
their mutual affection *. From this very doubtful story 
it has been inferred that the king was an illegitimate 
son: but the force of the inference is weakened by the 
testimony of a contemporary poetess, who in mentioning 
the birth of Athelsfan, alludes to the inferior descent of 
his mother, but at the same time calls Iter the partner 
of Edward's tlironet. The child was the delight of his 
grandfather Alfred, who created him a knight by invest- 
ing him with a mantle of purple, and a short sword in a 
golden scabbard. After the death of his mother he was in- 
trusted to the care of his aunt Ethelfled, a fortunate cir^ 
•umatance, as it probably caused his interests to be, at this 
period, so eagerly espoused by the natives of Mercia.J 

In Wessex Athelstaa had to guard against the secret 
designs of hia enemies, of whom the most dangerous was 
the etheling Alfred. The associates of this prince had 
conspired to seize the person of the king at Winchester, 
and to deprive him of his sight. On the discovery of the 
plot Alfred demanded, according to the ibrms of the 
Saxon jurisprudence, to clear himself by oath; and 
Athelstan. who dared not refuse the privilege, sent him 
to Rome in the custody of his messengers, to perform 
the ceremony in the presence of the pontiff. The un- 
fortunate etheling swore to his innocence on the altar of 
St. Peter. But as be survived his oath only three days, 
his death was considered a sufficient proof of his guilt 
by the witan, who adjudged his estates to the king. By 
him they were given to the monastery of Malmsbury}. 

Sightric, the Danish king of Northumbria, had braved 
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the power of Edward; he solicited the friendship of 
Athelstaii, and willi it his sister Editda. in marriage. The 
two princes met at Tomworth. Sightricwasbaptized, re- 
ceived the hand of Editha, andaccepted from Athelstan 
a grant of what he already possessed, the country be- 
tween the Tees and the Frith of Forth *. It is said, that 
the barbarian soon repented of his choice, and abandoned 
botii his wife and religion t : it is certain that he died at 
the cud of twelve months, and that Athelstan seized the 
opportunity to aimexNoclhumbriatohis own dominions. 
The two sons of Sightrio tied before the superior power 
of the Anglo-Saxoa; Godfrid into Scotland, and Aniaff 
into Ireland. Aniaff had the good fortune to meet with 
friends and associates : but Constantine, the king of the 
Scots, dared not afford an asylum to the enemy of Athel- 
stan ; and Godfrid, after a fruitless attempt to surprise 
the city of York, voluntarily surrendered himself to the 
mercy of the conqueror. He was received with huma- 
nity and treated with honour ; but the mind of the Dane 
could not brook the idea of dependence, and on the fourth 
day he Hed to the coast, and commenced the profession 
of a soa-bingj. 

The ambition of Athelstan now grasped at tlie sove- 
reignty of the whole island. In the north he levelled 
with the ground the castle of York, the principal bulwark 
of the Danish power : Ealdred the sod of Ealdulf, a *■ 
SaJtoa chieftain, was compelled to yield to him the strong "■ 
castle of Bamborough; and the king of Scots, and the 
prince of Cumberland, obeyed his summons, and acknow- 
lei%ed his superiority. On the west he intimidated the 
Briions of Wales and Cornwall. The chieftains of the 
former waited onhimat Hereford, where they stipulated 
to confino their countrymen to the right bank of the 
Wye, and to pay a yearly tribute of twenty pounds of 
gold, three hundred pounds of silver, and five thousand 
head of cattle. Tiie Cornish Britons had hitherto reached 

■M:ilm. ST. Wj.llLniil'''t'i. 510. +Wfslni:n.!95. t Malm, s; 
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from the Land'a-end to the river Ex, and possessed one 
half of Exeter. . He commanded tliem to retire beyond 
the Tamar ; surrounded the city with a strong wall of 
stone; and fretiuently honoured it with his presence. 
To confirm his claim of sovereignly, he convened at a 
place called Eadmote all the princes of the Scots, Cam- 
brians and Britons, who,' placing their hands between 
his, swore to him that fealty, which the Saxon vassal 
was accustomed to swear to his lord*. 

During thistideof success, and when Atheistan had 
just reached the zenith of his power, Edwin, the eldest 
of his brothers, perished at sea. The traditionary ballads, 
consulted by Malmsbury, attribute his death to tlie jea- 
lousy of the "king, who, convinced of his own illegitimacy, 
suspected Edivin of aspiring to that crown which belonged 
to him by the right of inheritance. It was tn vain that 
the young prince asserted his innocence upon oath ; and 
when his oath was disregarded, threw himself on the 
affection of his brother. The tyrant thought his own 
safety incompatible with the life of Edwin: and. while 
he affected the praise of lenity by commuting the sen- 
tence of death into that of banishment, committed his 
victim to the mercy of the waves in on open and shat- 
tered boat, with only one companion. The prince, in a 
paroxysmof despair, leaped into the sea: his attendant 
coolly waited for the flow of the tide, and was wafted 
back to the shore in the neighbourhood of Dover. A tliel- 
stan, it is added, when it was too late, repented of his 
cruelty, submitted to a course of canonical penance, and 
built the church of Middleton, that prayers might be 
daily offered for the soul of his murdered brother. Such 
is the tale which Malmsbury has preserved, hut of which 
he does not presume to affirm or deny the trnthf. It 

• Miilm. ET.SB. Fkir. 602. Mail. 147. The rantempornry wrilcr In 
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aeoras not to deserve credit. No trace of it is to be dis- 
covered in the contemporary biographer of Athelatan ; 
and in the poem from which it was extratted, it was 
(MJupled with another tale evidently fabulous*. That 
Edwin perished at sea, cannot be doubted : but the king 
appears rather to have deplored his death as a calamity 
than to have regretted it as a crime. The account of 
Huntingdon contains all that can now be known of the 
transaction : " Soon afterwards he had the misfortune to 
" lose in the waves of the ocean his brother Edwin, a 
" youth of great vigour and good disposition t. 

The king of Scots eagerly sought to free himself from * " 
his dependence on the English monarch : and with this 
view entered into alliance with Howel, king of Wales. 
But the power of Athelstan was irresistible. At the 
head of his army he extended his ravages as far as Dun- 
fsedor and Westmore, while his fleet pillE^d the coast 
to the extremity of Caithness. Constantino waa com- 
pelled to implore the clemency of the conqueror, and to 
surrender his son as an hostage for his fidelity J. 

Three years afterwards the superiority of the English 
king was threatened by a more formidable confederacy. 
In 937 a tteet of six hundred and fifteen sail cast anchor 
in the Humber. It obeyed the commands of Anlaff, 
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who was come with an army of Irish and northern ad- 
venturers to reconquer the dominions of his father. His 
arrival was the signal of war to his confederates, the 
Scrls and Britons, who under their respective princes 
directed their march to the same spot. The lieutenants 
of Atheistan, unable to repel the torrent, endeavoured 
to retard its progress. Negotiationswereopened togain 
time for the arrival of Atheistan, who, not content with 
his own forces, had purchased the aid of several sea- 
kings. As he passed through Beverley, he visited the 
church, offered his dagger on the altar, and vowed to 
redeem it, if he returned victorious, at a price worthy of 
a hing. The armies were soon in the neighbourhood of 
each other, when AnlaPf planned a midnight attack, in 
the hope of surprising and killing his adversary. To 
^scover the quarters of Atheistan. he is said to have 
adopted an artifice familiar to the Northmen. The min- 
strel was in tliat age a sacred character ; and Anlaff with 
his harp in his hands fearlessly entered the English 
camp, mixed without suspicion among the troops, and 
was at last conducted to tlie royal pavilion. The king', 
'who was at dinner, bade the stranger strike his harp, 
and rewarded him for liis song. But the di^uise of the 
pretended minstrel could nut conceal him fVom the eye 
of a soldier, who had once served under his standard, but 
who disdained to betray his former leader. As soon as 
Anlaff was out of danger, this man related the circum- 
stance to Atheistan, and to the charge of perfidy, indig- 
nantly replied ; " No ; I have shown that niy honour is 
" above temptation ; and remember that if I had been 
" perfidious to him, I might also have proved perfidious 
" to you.'' The king accepted the apology, and by his 
advice, removed to a distant part of the field. The 
ground which he hod left, was afterwards occupied by 
the bishop of Sherborne. In the dead of the night the 
alarm was given : Anlaff with a body of chosen followers 
was in the midst of the camp, and a bloody and doubtful 
C!i n! I ict ensued. In the moniirig, when he retired, it 
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was discovered that the prelate had perished witli all his 
attendants *. 

Two days after this occurrence was fought the battle *;"■ 
of Brunanburgh, in Northumbria : a battle celebrated ^^^' 
in the relics of Saxon and Scandinavian poetry. The 
multitude of the confederates consisted of five nations, 
Norwegians, Danes, Irish, Scots, and Britons: in the 
Englisliarmy waved a liundced banners, and round each 
banner, if we may believe tlie exaggeration of a contem- 
porary, were ranged a thousand warriors. The contest 
lasted till sunset. A northern sea-king, in the pay of 
Athelstan, was opposed tu the Irish, and after an obsti- 
nate struggle drove them into a wood at no great dis- 
tance. Turketul with the citizens of London, and Singin 
with the men of Worcestershire, penetrated into the 
midst of the Scots, killed the son of their king, and com- 
pelled Constantine to save himself by a precipitate flight 
Anlaff still maintained his position against all the efforts 
of Athelstan and his West-Saxons: but the victors re- 
turning from the pursuit, fell on his rear, and decided 
the fortune of the battle. The Northman escaped the 
sword of his enemies ; but he left five confederate sea- 
kings, seven .jarls, and many thousands of his followers, 
on the field of battle. " Never," says the native poet, 
" since the arrival of the Saxons and Angles, those 
" artists of war, was such a carna je known in England." 
The conqueror, in his return from the battle, redeemed 
hia dagger from the church of Beverley with a grant of 
ample and valuable privileges 'h. 

This splendid victory crushed the enemies, and con- 
firmed the ascendency of Athelstan. By tlie Northmen 
he was distinguished with the "appellation of " the con- 
'* queror J.'' The British princes no longer disputed liis 
authority : the chieftains of the East- Anglian and North- 
• Malm. 26. Hli aulhuritj ib( tbij ataTy am probabl)' nothing mow 
Jchwo Sii. 113— lU. EBUIiSagi. apud Johoaloup, 31, Ingulf, 37. 
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nmbrian Dnnea, who undur a nominal vassalage had so 
often maintained a real independence, entirely disap- 
peared; and all tlie countries originally conquered and 
colonized by the different Saxon tribes became united 
under the same crown. To Athelsian belongs the glory 
of having established, what has ever since been called 
the kingdom of England. His predecessors, till the 
reign of Aliped, had been styled kings of Wesses. That 
monarch and his son Kdward assumed the title of kings 
of the Anglo-Saxons. Athelsfan sometimes called him- 
self king of the English : at other times claimed the 
more pompous designation of king of all Britain.* Both 
these titles were indiscriminately employed by his imme- 
diate successors : but in the course of a century the Intter 
M\ into disuse : the fjrmer has been retained to the 
present age-t 

As the power of tho king became predominant in 
Britain, his influence began ta be felt upon the conti- 
nent. He maintained a friendly correspondence with 
several foreign courts ; and three princes, destined to 
act important parts in the concerns of Eumpe, were edu- 
cated under his protection. I. The first was Haco, the 
younger sou of Harold Harfagre, the powerful king of 
Norway. When the iiither sent ihe child to the English 
court, he presented the king with a magnificent sliip, of 
which the sails -were of purple, while the beak was co- 
vered with plates of gold, and the inside hung round 
with Rilded shields. At the death of Harold, Eric the 
elder brother ascended the throne ; but he soon lost by 
his cruelty the affection of his subjects : and Athelstan 
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seat his " foster son," with a powerful fleet, to obtwn 
posaesaion of the sceptre. The enterprise succeeded : 
English missionaries undec tie proteetioli of the new 
king disseminated the doctrines of the gospel ; and the 
reign of Haco the gaod is ■still celehiated in the annals 
of Norway *. II, A second nard of the English king 
was Alan of Bi-etagne. The charitahle donations of 
Ethelwulf, Alfred, and Ed^iard tn the chuiches of 
Armorioa. had given rise to in inteicouise betHcen the 
English and the transmarine Britons who still at the 
distance of four centuries lamented tneir banishment 
from the land of their falherst. When the Noimans 
under Rollo depopulated Bretagne, numbers of the na- 
tives sougtit and obtained an asylum under the protec- 
tion of Athelstan. Among the fuf^tives was Matheudoi, 
who had married the daughter of Alan the great : and 
who committed his inftint son to the care of his friend. 
Atheistan stood sponsor to the young prince at Lis bap- 
tism; watched over his education ; and at a proper age 
sent him back to his native country with the sur\-iving 
exiles, and a band of English adventurers. The young 
Alan proved himself worthy of his protector : he reco- 
vered by degrees the territories of his grandfather : anil 
by a long series of splendid actions made himself the 
sovereign of Bietagne J III. Allielstan's own nephew 
■was the third of Lis loyal pupils. His sister ! dgiva had 
been mamed to Chai'Ies the simple, king of France, to 
whom she hove a son Louis, who fr^m his long esile in 
England, was surnamed D'outtemer. Three years after- 
wards, her husband was imprisoned by the ti'eacheiy of 
Herbert, count of Vermandois : but the queen escaped 
with her child, and was received with an affectionate 
welcome by her fether Edward. When Athelstan sue- *■ 
ceeded to the thione, he was not indifferent to the ^- 
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:s qf his sister and nephew. In U26 the friends 
of Oliarlea made an attempt to obtain his freedom, and 
Louis was sent at their request to France : but the ef- 
forts of the royaUsts were speedily repressed, and the 
young prince sought again the protection of his uncle. 
After an exile of thirteen years he reeovered the throne 
of his fathers. AtheUtaa had conlja.cted a friendship 
with the duke of Normandy, who was induced, at the 
death of Rodulf the successor of Charles, to espouse the 
interests of Louis*. An embassy from France, at the 
head of which was the archbishop of Sens, demanded the 
rightful descendant of Charlemagne ; they swore ia the 
hands of Athelstan and Edgiva, that lie should be imme- 
diately put in possession of the royal authority ; and 
Louis sailed to Boulogpe with a splendid retinue of 
Anglo-Saxon thanes and prelates. He was received by 
a deputation of the French nobility, conducted in state 
to Laon, and crowned with tlie usual solemnityt. But 
he soon found himself opposed by the factions which had 
dethroned his fethcr, and were now supported by Otho 
of Germany ; and therefore solicited the assistance of 
his uncle, whose fleet ravaged with impunity the lands 
of his enemies along the coast of Flanders J. As for 
Edgiva, she continued to hold a distinguished place io 
the councils and court of her son ; till in an unlucky 
hour she fixed her affections on the count of Meaux, the 
son of the man who had wrested the sceptre from her 
liusband. At her instigation he carried her oIF, as it 
were, by force, and married her as soon as they arrived 
1. in a place of apparent safety. Louis was indignant at 
'■ the conduct of his mother. He immediately pursued the 
fugitives, made Edgiva his prisoner, and committed her 
to the custody of his queen Herbei^e}. 

Besides Edgiva and the .wife of Sightrie the Northum- 
btmn, Athdatan had seven other sisters, of whom three 

• Hii[[oFlotl.o. RpudBodq.i8i,vii.3lft Hem. 30*. Chtnn. Tunm. hi. 
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put on the veil, four were married to some of the most 
powerful princes in Europe, i. In 926, Hugo the great, 
father to the founder of the Capetiaii dynasty, solicited 
the hand of Ethilda, He had been among the most 
active enemies of Charles the simple : but liad recently 
declared in favour of the captive monarch; and had 
selected for his ambassador Adulf of Flanders, the cousin 
of Athelstan. In the assembly of the witan ai Abingdon 
were displayed the numerous and costly presents which 
he had sent, perfumes, jewels, relics, horses, the sword 
of Constantine the great, and the spear of Charlemagne. 
Before tliis splendid exhibition his former demerits dis- 
appeared; andEthildabeoame the wife of a noble Frank, 
who without the title, possessed the wealth and power of 

S. Soon after the battleof Brunanburgh.the emperor, 
Henry the Fowler, sought a consort for his son Otho 
among the sisters of Athelstan. The king appears to 
have been flattered by the request : and to return the 
compliment, he sent both Editha and Ediva to Germany, 
that the imperial suitor might make his choice, Beforo 
their departure each princess received presents from the 
kin^, the thanes, and the prelates, the only dower she 
could offer to her future husband. They were conducted 
as far as Cologne by the chancelbr Turketul. Otho pre- 
ferred Editha : her sister was married to a prince whose 
name has not been preserved, but whose dominions lay 
among tho Alps. 3. There only remained Elgiva, the 
youngest and most beaatiful of the daughters of Edward. 
She aceept«d the hand of Louis, prince of Aquitain '. 

In llie year 941 Athelstan dietC regretted by his sub- 
jects, and admired by the surrounding nations. He was 
of a slender habit, and middling stature. His hair, 
which was yellow, he wore in ringlets entwined with 
thread of gold. Among the higher orders of the nobi- 

nairli^eB see Bthelwfrd {<13), Inmlf. (37, S9), Malmsbury 
-'""" •"" 1^. Md HroavKha, Ue efatia Odcnla, Wi-lttS. 
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lity he maintained that reserve which became, bis supO' 
rior station : to the lower classes of his subjects he was 
afiahle and cendeseending. From his father he had in- 
herited ft considerable treasure : but his liberality was 
not inferior to his opulence, and the principal use which 
he made of money was to enrich others. To his vassals 
he was accustomed to make valuable presents: the spoil 
collected in his military expeditions was always divided 
among his followers : and his munificence to the clergy 
was proved by the churches which he erected or re- 
paired*. Neither ought his charities to be left unno- 
ticed. He annually redeemed at his private expense i 
certain number of convicts, who had forfeited then h 
berty for their crimes ; and his baihiffi were oidered, 
under severe penalties, to support a pauper of English 
extraction on every two of his farmst. As a legiblator 
he was anxious to suppress olTences, to secure an impar 
Ijal administration of justice, and to preserve the standai d 
coin of the realm ill a state of purity. With this ^ lew 
he held assemblies of the witan at Greatly, Fa\er'iham, 
Exeter, and Thundersfield : associations were formed 
under his auspices for the protection of property and 
regulations were enacted respecting the apprehension, 
the trial, and the punishment of malefactors Nea;li- 
gencoin the execution of the laws was severely chastised 
A thane paid to the crown a fine of sixty ahillmg(s a 
superior magistrate was amerced in double that sum, with 
the forfeiture of his ofBee J. In his will he had chosen 
the abbey of Malmshury for the place of his sepulture. 
There he had deposited the remains of his cousins jElf- 
win and Ethelwin, who fell at Brunanburgh ; and to the 
same place his body was conveyed in solemn pomp, fol- 
lowed by a long train of prelates and nobles, and sur- 
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rounded by the presents which he had bequeathed to 
the monastery *. 

EDMUND. 

The ciTil wars, which formerly desolated Northura- 
bria, have been mentioned already ; after the extinction 
of its native kings it continued to present similar scenes 
uf anarchy and bloodshed. Its chieftains Were partly of 
Saxon, partly of Danish origin, alike in disposition and 
habits: but enemies to each other, and equally regardless 
of treachery or of violence, when it could contribute to 
their aggrandizement. Every sea-ting was certain of 
llnding an asylum among them ; and, if be had the am- 
bition to aspire to a throne, there were never wanting 
men willing to draw the sword in his cause. Sometimes 
a fortunate adventurer extended his authority over the 
whiile nation ; sometimes two or more shared the sove- 
reign power among them. But they were no better than 
flitting shadows of royalty, following each other in rapid 
siiccession. After a year or two many of them perished 
by the treachery of their friends or the swords of their 
enemies ; many were compelled to abandon the country, 
and revert to the pursuits of piracy ; hardly one trans- 
mitted the inheritance of his authority to his children. 
Occasionally necessity extorted from them an acknow- 
ledgment of the superiority claimed by the kin^ of 
Wessex: but the moment the danger was removed, 
they uniformly forgot their oaths, and resumed the 
exercise of their independence. It seems to have 
mattered little, whether these princes were natives or 
fbreignera: the pride of the inhabitants was satisded, 
provided they did not crouch to the pretensions of the 
southern Saxons, whose superior civilization was viewed 
with contempt by the barbarism of the Northumbrians. 

After the battle of Brunanturgh the terror of Athel- 
stan had kept this turbulent people under some I'e- 
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■traint: but at his death their ancient spirit revived; 
Anlaff mas invited to hazard a tiiird lime tlie fortune of 
war ; and within a few weeks the Humber was covered 
by a numerous fleet of foreign adventurers. The aea- 
liing rested his hope of success on the rapidity of his 
motions, and, marching into Mercia, obtained possession 
of Tamworth. Edmund, the brother of Athelstan, and 
A D. ^''''"'' eighteen yearsof age, had been crowned at King- 
941. ston, and hastened io oppose the invaders. The opera- 
tions of tho campaign arc involved in much obscurity. 
T!ie success which attended the first efforts of Edmund, 
seems to have been balanced by a subsequent defeat: 
and the respective losses of the two princes induced them 
to listen to the suggestions of the archbishops Odo and 
■Woktan, who laboured to eifect a pacification. The 
vanity of our chroniclers has exhibited the transaction 
in partial colours : but the conditions of the treaty prove 
the superiority of AnklF. Edmund ceded in full sove- 
reignty to the Dane all the provinces on the north of 
the Watling-street*. 

The sea-kmg did not long enjoy iiis good fortune. He 
died the next year, and Edmund improved the opportu- 
nity to recover the dominions which he had lost. His 
measures were planned with foresight, and executed 
with vigour. The flve-burghs, as they were called, of 
Derby, Leicester, Nottingham, Stamford, and Lincoln, 
had long been inhabited by the descendants of Danes, who, 
though they made a profession of obedience to the Eng- 
lish monarchs, considered it a duty to fiivour the enter- 
prises of their kinsmen. These towns formed as it were 
a chain of fortresses running through Mercia, and gar- 
risoned by enemies. The king begiin his operations by 
reducing them in succession. Their inliabitants were 
expelled, end replaced by English colunies'K Edmund 

• B-'Mvt Ike pcinied ehTDiileU'rii. !» mother in MS. qiioUd bv Hr. 
Turn«, Tib. B. 4. ■Wealmin«^r087) adds to llie mndilloil of the treoly. 
Ihat (he sntvlcut »»• M snccced u clU d<.iniDioii3 <il Uie olher. Thli !• 
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next proceeded into Nortlmmbria. That rountry was 
already divided between two princes, one of whom, like 
his predecessor, was called Atilaff, the other styled him- 
self Reginald, king of York. They submitted without 
resistance to the superior power of Edmund, acknow- 
ledged themselves his vassals, and embraced Cliristian- „' 
ity. Tiie king stood sponsor lo AiilaiT, at his baptism ; 
and adopted Reginald for his son, when he received 
confirmation. Yet he had hardly left the country, when 
they again asserted their independenL*. Their pertidy 
Boan met with its punishment. The archbishop of York 
and the ealdorman of Mercia united their forces, and 
drove the two rebels out of the country*. 

A sense of their own danger had hitherto taught the 
Britons of Cumbria to assist their neighbours in these 
struggles to maintain their independence. It was 
against them lliat Ijldmund next directed his arras. *' 
Every effort which they could make, was hopeless : the 
two sons of DunmaJ! their king fbll into the hands of the 
conqueror, and were deprived of sight, and the country 
was bestowed on Mal.'olm, king of Scots, on the condi- 
tion that he should become the vassal of the English 
crown, and should ui.iie with Edmund in opposing the 
attempts of the sea kings -h 

The reign of Edmund lasted only six years. He was 
celebrating at Pucklekirk in Gloucestershire the feast 
of St. Augustine, the apostle of the Snsons, when he 
perceived Leof a noted outlaw enter the hall. This 
man had been banished on account of hia crimes some 
years before'; and now 1 ad the audac'ty to seat h'mself 
M the royal table, and to offcL res sta e wl en the uj 
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boarer otUereA him to depart. Passion hurried Ed- 
mund to the spot, where he received a wound in the 
breast, frum a d^ger which Leof had concealed under 
his clothes. The king immediately expired : the assas- 
sin was cut in pieces by the royal attendants*. 

Edmund had been married lo^fgive, a princess of 
exemplary virtue, whose solicitude for the relief of the 
indent, and charity in purchasing the liberty of slaves, 
have been h^hly extolled by our ancient writers.t She 
bore him two sons, Edwy and Edgar, of whom the eldest 
could not be more than nine years of age. Their child- 
hood rendered them incapable of directing the govern- 
ment ; and in an assembly of the prelates, thanes, and 
vasstd princes of Wales, their uiiele Edred, the only 
surviving son of Edward, was chosen king ; and, to use 
the inflated language of a charter given on the ocoa- 
sion, was " consecrated at Kingston to the quadripar- 
" tite government of the Anglo-Saxons, Northumbrian a, 
"Pagans and Britons"!. 

EDRED. 
A.D. The roign of Edred was principally distinguished by 
846. the final subjugation of Northumbria. Immediately 
after his coronation, he proceeded to that country : and 
received first from the natives, afterwards from the 
Soots, and lastly from the Cumbrians, the usual oaths 
of fidelity §. But the obedience of the Northumbrians 
lasted only as long as they were overawed by his pre- 
sence; he was no sooner departed, than they expelled 
his officers, and set his authority at defiance. Eric, who 
had been driven from Norway by his brother Haco, and 
had wandered for years a pirate on the oiican, landed 

t II hgc Iwxn rtljniilpfl wliplliPT he was asBasslnatM In M6 orMS. But there 
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liis otEcers, and set his nntboriiy at defiance. Eric, who 
had been driven from Norway by hia brother Haeo, and 
had wandered for years a pirate on the ocean, landed on 
their eoaat, and was immediately saluted Iting. The news 
es t d tl e indignation of Edred. His first object was to 
B u th important city of York ; and with that view he 
desp t h 1 his chancelior Turketul io Archbishop Wol- 
t n t confirm tho wavering fidelity of that prelate, and 
th t ns. The kiog soon afierwards entered North- 
umb aat the headof the men of Wessex and Mercia; 
and by ravaging the lands severely punished the per- 
fidy of the rebels. But as he led back hia followers, 
loaden with pillage and unsuspicious of danger, the 
gates of York were thrown open in the night ; a chosen 
Band of adventurers silently followed his inarch; and a 
division of hia army was surprised and deslroyed. To 
revenge this insult he resumed U\e work of devastation : 
but his anger was appeased by presents, entreaties, and 
submission; and he returned in triumph with a long 
train of captives to London. Eric might still perhaps 
nave maintained himself in tho country, had he not 
been opposed by a new competitor, AnlaflT, one of the 
princes who had lied from the sword of Edmund in the 
last reign. The tworivalsassembled their fjrces; Anlaff 
was victorious; and the Norwegian with his son and bro- 
ther perished in the ivilds of Scanemoor by the treachery 
of Osulf, and the sword of Macoo, the son of Anlaff*. 

This was the last struggle of Northumbrian indepeod- 
once. Edred returned wjih a numerous army, and tra- ,, „_ 
versed the country without opposition. Lai^e and fer- 952. 
tile districts were laid desolate: the archbishop, whose 
conduct had greatly irritated the king, was immured for 
a year within the castle of Whithambury ; ■f the principal 
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noblemen were torn from their dependents, and carried 
by the king into , captivity ; the whole province, like the 
rest of England, was divided into shires, lidiugs, and 
wapentakes ; and the government was intrusted to a 
number of officers appointed b; Edred, under the super- 
intendence of Osulf, who took the title of earl of North- 
umberland*. 

Edred was aiaicted with a lingering and painful dis- 
easet ; and much of the merit of his reign must be attri- 
buted to the counsels of his favourite ministers, his 
chancellor Turketul, and Dunaton, abbot of Glaston- 
bury. Turketul was a clergyman of royal descent, the 
eldest son of Ethelwerd, and the grandson of Alfred. 
He had refused preferment in the church, but accepted 
and retained the office of chancellor or secretary to the 
king, under his cousins Athektan, Edmund, and Edred. 
His virtues and abilities were honoured with the appro- 
batian of the prince, and the applause of the people. He 
held the first place in the royal councils : the meet im- 
portant offices, both civil and ecclesiastical, were con- 
ferred by his advice ; andhisattendanceon the sofereign 
was required in every military expedition. The impor- 
tant part which he acted in tlic battle of Brunanburgh, 
has bean already noticed J. When lie was sent by Edred 
fo archbishop Wolstan, itchanced lliat his road led him 
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by tie ruins of CrojlMid, which still afibrded a misera- 
ble shelter to three monks, the sarvivors of the Danish 
devastations. TurketuI was affioted by the piety and 
rosignatioQ of these aged anchorites ; and felt a secret 
desire to enter into their society, and to restore their 
jnonaatery to its andent splendor. At his return he 
solicited, and after several refusals, obtained, the per- 
mission of his sovereign. The public crisr announced to 
the citizens of London that the chancellor, before he 
quitted his office, wae anxious to dischai^ all his debts, 
and b) make threefold reparation to any person , whom 
he might have injured. "When he had satisfied every 
demand, he gave fifty-four of his manors, theinherifttnce 
■which lie had received from his father, to the king, and 
reserved ai<c for the use of his monastery. AtCroytand 
he made his monastic profession, received the investiture 
from Edred, was blessed by the bishop of Dorchester, 
■and the next day by the advice of the lawyers resigned 
the abbey with its appurtenances into the hands of the 
sovereign. All the lands which formerly belonged to it, 
had, during the Danish wars, been seized by Burhrud, 
king of Meroia, who annexed a part to the crown, and 
divided the remainder among hia thanes. The former 
were cheeriblly restored by the piety of Edred : of the 
latter several manors were purchased from the present 
possessors by TurketuI. At the next meeting of the 
witan he received a new grant of the whole from the king 
in the most ample form, but with the exception of the 
privilege of sanctuary, which he refused, as a violation o. 
iustico and an incentive to crime. From this period he 
spent "seven-and-twenty years in the discharge of his 
duties as abbot. The zeal of the preceptor was rewarded 
by the proficiency of his disciples ; and at his death in 
975 the monks of Croyland formed a numerous and 
edifying community *. 

• Sccldgulf. 56,30—41.52. That tlio oriHiinl wotkof IpauUhas be«i 
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The abbot of Glastonbury, the other favorite of Edred, 
occupies a disproportionate space in most of our modern 
histories. Nearly related to Athelut, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and to Elphege, bishop of Winchester, he had 
been introduced by them a candiditp for ro\tI £a\or to 
the court of king Athelstan But the jealousy of rivals, 
and the reflections su^e^ted by a dangprous illness, 
diverted the thoughts of the young thine fnm worldly 
pursuits to the monastic state and hiving received the 
order of priesthood, he served during several years the 
church of Glastonbury. In this situation his zeal dis 
intereatedness, and charities attracted the notice of the 
public . by Turketul he was recommended to the favour 
of Edmund ; and that prince bestowed on him Glaston 
bury with its possessions. By Edred, Dunstan was not 
less respeclud than he bad been by his predecessor. The 
new ting made him the director of his conscience ; depo- 
sited with him his treasures and the titles to his lands ; 
and earnestly solicited him to accept the vacant bishopric 
of Winchester. This pi-eferment he declined ; and, while 
he was more obscurely employed in the government of 
his monastery, unexpectedly lost his friend and bene- 
fhctor. The king, whose cozistitution had been enfeeWod 
D. by frequent returns of his disease, expired ia the tenth 
'5 year of his reign, and was buried at Winchester" No- 
vember 23. 
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Ai the accession of Edred, hia nephews Edwy and Edgars. 
had been passed by on aci'uunt of their childhood . at 8B 
hia deatli the elder of the two brothers was chiisen 
king bj the unanimous voias of the witan, and entered 
immediately on the full exercise of the rujal author- 
ity." 

Wo are asaored, by the most ancient writers, that the 
character of the young monarch — he could not be more 
than sixteen or seventeen years of age — was already 
marked by the violence of his paasions. Until he re- 
ceived the royal unction, he appeared indeed to listen 
with some deference to the admonitions of archbishop 
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Odo ; bnt from the moment of his coronation, he con- 
ceived himself above control ; and on the very day of 
that ceremony, when he was seated at table after dinner 
with the nobility and clergy, abruptly loft the company 
to keep an appointment with a favorite female, of the 
name of Ethelpvo, who, with her daughter, awaited his 
coming in a neighboring aparlaient.* If we may listea 
to the scandal of the age, chastity was not her distin- 
guiahing virtue, nor did her visit to the royal youth orig- 
inate in the most delicate motives. f A general mmTuur 
spotc the indignation of the company. At their request 
the abbot of Glastonbnry, with ttie prelate Kynsey, en- 
tered (he chamber, and the unwilling prince was per- 
suaded or compelled to resume his seat. By the lan- 
guage of modem prejudice, the share which Dunstan 
bore in this transaction has been described as an attempt 
to subdue the spirit of the king, and a daring insult t« 
the royal authority ; but let the reader advert to the 
manners of the age, and he will not be surprised, if the 
writer resented the abrupt departure of the ting, or their 
messengers treated with little ceremony tJie women who 
had drawn him away. 

The affiront, however, sunk deep into the mind of Edwy ; 
and Dunstan, aware how grievously he had offended, with 
drew after a while from the court, to bury himself in the 

•Ang.Sac.LUaa. Thenidieofiheniollicri™B^holelvii(9:cerat mmeii 
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obscurity of his cloister.* But Ethelgive was still at 
hand to keep alive t!ie displeasure of her lover : a rcmon- 
atranoe addressed to the king by archbishop Odo, was 
attributed to the suggestion of Dunstan, and a resolution 
waa taken at once to close the mouth of this importunate 
monitor. At first his monks were urged to rebel against 
him. The attempt failed. A party of thanes next entered 
his domain in hostile array, drove off the cattle and plun- 
dered the abbey. Dunstan escaped ; but it was in vain 
that he sought an asylum among his friends ; his footsteps 
were traced from place to place, and so keen was the 
pursuit, that the ship which bore him from England was 
still in sight, when Ms enemies appeared on the bea«h, 
with orders, it was said, to deprive him of his eyes.f 
He reached in safety the coast of Flanders, was received 
with hospitality by the earl Amulf, and retired to the 
monastery of St. Peter's in Ghent. His two abbeys of 
Glastonbury and Abingdon were dissolved by Edwy, and 
the few monks, whom he had collected and formed with 
theviewof resuscitating the order, were dispersed among 
their friends and relatives. 

It is unfortunate that we know not the chronological 
order of the events which happened during the reign of 
Edwy, If we may believe a very ancient writer, the king 
in his second, perhaps his third year, was prevailed upon 
to marry ; but at the same time he kept a m' stress whom 
he had carried off by f roe and wl im 1 e had placed for 
security in one of the royal villas The scandal became 
public, and the archlishop bemg mformed of the fact, 
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proceeded suddenly to the villa, took poasession of the 
female , and sent her under an escort out of the kingdoni. 
To Edmy he undertook to justify this bold proceeding, 
and with mild and parental language exhorted the 
young king to reform his conduct.* But adversity proved 
a, more effioacioua monitor than the archbishop. Edwy 
had abandoned himself to the oounsela of men, who, to 
secure his favor, pandered to his paasions. All persons 
of his kindred were removed from court ; of many thanes 
the lands were plundered by his direction ; of others, the 
inheritances were seized ; every order of men snared 
fiy>m illegal exactions, and his grandmother, Eadgivo, a 
princess revered for her age, rank and character, by the 
whole nation, was deprived by him of all hor property. f 
At length the Mercians rose in arms against him, and 
Edwy fled for his life. J According to some Anglo-Nor- 
man writers , Ethelgive — whether they mean the female 
mentioned in the history of his coronation, or some other 
of the same name — accompanied him in his flight, but 

* Rei sub more propria alteram adaniavlt quam et tapuil. . . . AntWea 
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waa surprised hj his pursuers, and cruollj put to dtath.* 
The king had the good fortune to orosa tlio Thames, and 
to save himself in Wesses. The Mercians chose his 
lirother Edgar for their king ; and the men of Kent and 
Wesses, uawilling to prolong a civil and disastrous war 
for his sake, assented to a general meeting of thanes from, 
both nations, in which it was determined that the Thames 
should form the boundary between the separate domin-^^ „_ 
ions, of the two brothers, Bdwy governed his portion in 959 
peace, and to the satisfiiotion of his subjects, but diedSSO. 
prematurely in 959 or 960.t 

To account for the revolution which traosferred the 
sceptre of Merda from the hands of Edwy to those of 
Edgar, modem writers have set aside the authority of 
the original historians, and supplied Its place with con- 
jectures of their own. By one we are told that Dunstan, 
panting for revenge, hastened from Flanders, and in- 
trigued with the northern thanes ; by another, that the 
monks of Mercia, fearing the same fate which had befall- 
en. thar brethren in Wessex, preached up the duty of 
revolt; by a third, that the insurrection was owing to 
the political influence of archbishop Odo. But not one 
of their fictions can bear the test of inquiry. It is eer- 
tiun that Dunstan did not leave the place of his banish- 
ment till after the partition of the kingdom between the 
two brothers ; that there existed no Benedictine monas- 
tery in Mercia, on which Edward could wreak his ven- 
geance ; and that Odo, with the men of Kent, among 
whom his influence chiefly lay, continued the fiuthfnl 
subject of that prince, constantly attending his court, 
and subscribing to his charters, till 959. If Edwy for- 
feited the crown of Mercia, it was owing to his own law- 
less and oppressive conduct, which was not confined to a 
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few monks, but eitendfld to Ms grandmother, !ii 3 kindred, 
the friends of his late unele, and the principal thanes of 
hie kingdom.* 

EDGAR. 

Edgar was still in the cradio, when he lost his mother 
Elfgiva. By his father the infent was intrusted to the 
care of AIf\vona, the wife of Athelstnn, an East-Anglian 
ealdorman, who from his royal descent and extensive 
authority had obtained the surname of the " half-king." 
ThB youngprince was educated with their cliildren ; and 
was, it is probable, indebted to the family for his eleva- 
tion to the throne of Mercia, in opposition to his brother 
Edwy. Athelstan, a Utile before his death, entered the 
monastery of Glastonbuiy ; his four sons, Ethelwold, 
Alftvold, Atlielsin, and Ailwin, long continued to be the 
favourite counsellors of Edgar. 

One of the first measures of the new king, or rather of 
his ministers (for he was only in his fuurteenlh year) 
was to recall from exile the abbot of Glastonbury. His 
possessions, which lay in the dominions of Edwy, he 
could not recover : but he was I'etained in an honour- 
able situation at court near the person of Edgar. When 
the wilan assembled, he opened the session with a dis- 
course, which excited the admiration of his hearers; 
received at their unanimous request the episcopal con- 
itecration ; and on the death of the bishop of Worcester, 
was appointed successor to that prelate. The next year 
the church of London became vacant ; and he aceopfed, 
though with reluctance, the administration o^ that dio- 
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The thanes of Wesaex, after the deatli of Ed WJ-, olTered 
the throne to Edgar ; and the two kingdoms were again 
united under the same monareh. The oppressive acta 
of the late government were now solemnly annulled. 
Edgive, the relict of Edward, recovered her patrimony : 
Dunstan was re-established in the possession of Glaston- 
bury and Abingdon; andample reparation was made to 
the thanes, who had suffered from the passion or resent- 
ment of Edwy *. One of the last acts of that prince had 
been to nominate Byrhtelm, bishop of Sherborne, to the 
metropolitica! see of Canterbury. Perhaps the ministers 
of Edgar were unwilling to see a favourite of his brother 
at the head of the English church : certain it is that in 
the assembly of the witan his want of vigour was alleged 
as a proof of incapacity; and that Byrhtelm returned 
with disgrace t« the- church, from which he had been 
promoted. Dunstan, who was selected in his place, re- 
paired to Rome, and obtained the pallium^ from John 
XII. He resigned (he bishopric of London in favour of 
jElfstan, that of Worcester in favour of Oswald, the 
nephew of Odo f. 

Edgar has received from posterity the surname of 
" the peacefuL" During the sixteen years of his reign 
he was never corapellod to unsheath the sword against 
either a. ibreign or a domestic enemy. The circumstance 
is the more remarkable, if we consider the lot of the 
kingBwbo preceded, or followed him. His predecessors, 
during the long lapse of one hundred and fifty years, 
scarcely enjoyed an interval of repose from the repeated, 
and often formidable, invasions of the Northmen. Of 
his successors his son was driven by them into Norman- 
dy : his grandson was compelled to share the throne 
with a foreign chieftain; and his descendants in the 
third degree lived in exile, while tlie English sceptre 
• MS. Cleop. 11. 
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was wielded by a race of Danish sovereigns. This long 
interval of tranquillity, tlie peculiar felicity of Edgar, 
arose partly froio tlie policy of iiis uncle Edred, pEtftljf 
from his own good fortune and the vigour of his councils. 
The population of Northumbria was composed in a 
great proportion of Danes, or the posterity of Danes. 
Animosity against their southern neighbours, and afTec- 
tion for their own kinsmen, induced them frequenlly to 
invite, always to assist, the invaders. By Edred, indeed, 
they had been completely subdued: but it is probable 
that their submission would only have been temporary, 
had not circumstances connected their interests with the 
prosperity of the new king. Edgar had been educated 
among the Danes of East-AngUa: the Northumbrians 
had united with that people and the Mercians to raise 
him to the throne; and they respected him as a king 
whom they had not only chosen for themselvos, but had 
imposed Oil the iiostile kingdom of Wessex. He, whether 
it were through gratitude or policy, paid to them on all 
occasions the most marked attention ; and the only blot 
which the southern annalists could discover in his cha- 
racter, was his partiality ibr the manners, and his zeal 
for the welfare, of his Danish subjects*. Still heappears 
to have kept a watchful eye over their conduct ; and on 
the death of Osulf, their first earl, his jealousy taught 
him to diminish the power of the Northumbrians by di- 
viding the country into two earldoms ; of which he gave 
one, extending from the Humber as far as the Tees, to 
Oslac, and the other, comprising the lands on the north 
of that river, to Eadulft. Soon after this division the 
witan assembled at York, and Edgar addressed them in 
language, which, while it suited his own dignity, was 
Boothing to the vanity of a high-spirited people : " It is 
" my will," said the king, "that with respect to worldly 

aijao diliaeiiB valde corrobocavil. Hunt, iw. " '' "* 

t W«llins.644, Hoved.243. This writer makoslheTynellioiitiiion 
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" rights, tlie Danes choose for themselves such laws, a» 
" ate best ; and that the English ohserve the statute! 
" which I and my counsellors have added to the ancient 
" dooms. But one thing I would have to be common to 
" all my people, English, Danes, and Britons, in every 
" part of my empire : that both rich and poor possess in 
" peiice what they have rightfully acquired ; and that uo 
" thief find a place where he may secure the property 
" which he lias stolen." After a few regulations for this 
purpose he proceeds: " Again it is my will that the 
" Danes select for themselves the best laws in their 
" power. This permission I have granted you, and will 
" grant you, as long as I live, for the fidelity which you 
" have always borne to me. Among the Knglish I and 
" my witan have 6Kcd proportionate fines for different 
" transgressions ; and my wish is that you do the same 
" with discretionand for my interest. And let thsEarl 
" Oslac and all the military men, who dwell in this earl- 
" dom, observe it ; and let copies be made, and sent to 
" tile ealdormen ^Iferc, and jEgilwin, that it may come 
" to the knowledge of all, both rich and poor. As long 
" Eis 1 live, I will be to you a faithful lord, and most kind 
" to all who shall be careful to keep my peace *." 

But Edgar, to preserve the tranquillity of his do- 
minions, did not depend solely on the fldelily of the 
Northumbrians. Every year, about the commencement 
of summer, when the sea-kings issued forth in quest of 
adventures, directions were given for the ship-fyrd, or 
naval expedition. A fleet of three hundred and sixty 
sail was divided into three squadrons, stationed on the 
three coasis of the i^nd ; and the king, successively 
embarking in each, made by sea the circuit of his do- 
minions. This annual parade of his power intimidated 
the northern chieftains, who conducted their piratical 
hosts to other shores, where they were equally tempted 

'LEg. BEU^SO.Sa. Thorpei.BIJ. lifers "fla PBlJomisn of Ihs EsilM 
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1^ the hope of plunder, and less dismayed by the pruba- 
I^Uly of resistance*. 

f^ud of his ascendency, Edgar assumed the most 
lofty titles. He styled himself king of tlio Englisii, and 
of all the nations dwelling around, monarch of all Al- 
bion and of the kings of the islest. We are assured 
that the princesof the Scots and Britons did him service 
as vassals $; and, if we may believe one of his chai-ters, 
all the islands between Britain and Norway, the city of 
Dublin, and the greater part of Ireland, had submitted 
to his authority J. In lieu of the tribute which his 
predecessors had imposed on the Welsh, he exacted an 
annual present of the heads of three hundred wolves: 
and so effectual was the expedient that in four years 
that race of ferocious animals was entirely extirpated H- 
At the invitation of Alfei, bishop of Durham, ajid iha 
j^_ „ two earls of Northumbria, Kenneth, king of Scotland, 
971. visited Edgar in London. From the English monarch 
he received valuable presents, silks, rings, and gems, 
and one hundred ounces of pure gold; but the princi^ 
pal object of his journey was to sohcit aa a favour, or to 
demand as a right, the cession of the province of Lothian. 
It formerly belonged to the Northumbrian kings, who 
bad pushed their conquests and colonies to the &ith of 
Forth^; but its proximity to the Scots exptsed it to 
frequent inroads, and its remoteness from the present 
seat of government rendered it unproductive to the royal 
treasury. By Edgar the matter was referred to Ms mi- 
nisters, who were induced by the poverty and distance 
of tlie province to decide in fevour of Kenneth. Lothian 
was transferred to the crown of Scotland on the condi- 
tion that itfi inhabitants should be permitted to retain 

•Midin. S3. !tiiii.ieo. Msilios, 15a These ncilen make Die ihipa 
amonul luSWI) TbeauDibet sppesci la me eneimoiji. 1 liun tbttelmv 
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their language, laws, and customs*: d tl ^ tt h 
prince obtained an additional grant f t 1 m 
in different parts of England for Ma a mm d t as 
often as he came to do homage to the S x B I Id 

In the internal administration of th g m nt, 

Edgar exhibited an example worthy th m tat n of 
future kings. He usually spent the vi t m tl a 
making progresses through the differe t J 

where reforming abuses, inquiring int tl d t f 

the magistrates, and listening to the complaints of the 
people. He ivas most anxious tliat the poor should 
obtain justice equally with the rich. By his authority 
family feuds were suppressed, and men were compelled 
to submit the decision of their quarrels to the legal 
tribunals. He restored the coinage to its legitimate 
weight and purity; enf<H'ced the punishment of exile 
against malefactors convicted of atrocious ofFences, and 
almost extinguished the crhne of robbeiy, by the vigi- 
lance with which he caused the guilty to be pursued, 
and by the impediments which his laws opposed to the 
transfer of stolen property^. The inhabitants of Thanet 
had long been addicted to acts of piracy. In ses they 
plundered several merchant-ships on their voyage from 
York : but the ealdorman of Kent, by order of the king, 
immediately entered the isle, pillaged the country, and 
hanged the most guilty ; one of the many instances of 
military execution, which in that age the state of so- 
ciety and the imperfection of judicial proceedings might 
perhaps render expedient {. 

The tranquillity of Edgar's reign, his undisputed su- 
periority over the neighbouring princes, and his atten- 
tion to the welfare of his people, have contributed to 

'WalUng.SlS. West. 193. Does natthd enfflciBnlly acconiit fortlis 
ptevaUraceot Ihe EDgJlfh Jangiuxt'e in the Iow-IkdiIb ot SoOauAt Tha 
ureBcaea of Kenneth inLoiidou is atteatedly liis jiibscilntiiHi toachart«r 
bi the MmixttcoR. 1.27. 

+ I.M. Sax. 77. BO. MS. Cteop, 79. Ohs. 110. Chroo, Sm-IIS. Mal^ 
m,\siS: Malm. 33, 33. 
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throw a lustre aroumi his memory: the reformation of 
the church, undorlaken by the prelates, and effected 
with the aid of his authority, though it was received with 
gratitude by his contemporarieB, has been marked with 
unmerited censure by modern writers. The Danish 
invasion had both relaxed the sinews of ecclesiastical 
discipline, and dissolved the greater number of the mo- 
nastic and clerical eatabhshments The most opulent 
monasteries had been laid m ruins by the rapacity of 
the barbarians ; and their lands, without an owner, had 
been seized by the crown, or had been divided among 
the nearest and most poweiful thanes. Under former 
kings, efforts had been made to restore the monasfic 
order, but they had proved ineffectual. The prejudices 
against it were nourished by the great proprietors now 
in possession of its ancient revenues ; even the monas- 
tery of Ethelingey, which Alfred had peopled with fo- 
reign monks, had been gradually deserted ; and the 
two abbeys of GlastJinbury and Abingdon, the fruits of 
the zeal of Dunstan, liad been dissolved by the resent- 
ment of Edivy, Tho clerical order was more fortunate. 
Though shattered and disfigured, it had survived the 
tempest But the friends of religious severity, when 
thoy compared the clergy of their day with the clergy 
of ancient times, saw much in their conduct to lament 
and correct. Formerly thoy lived in communities un- 
der particular regulations ; and their seclusion from 
temporal pursuits insured the faithful discharge of their 
spiritual Unctions. But during the Danish wars they 
had been dispersed amidst their relatives, had divided 
among themselves the revenues of their respective 
churches, and, substituting others for the performance 
of the service indulged in the pleasures ^nd dissipation 
of the 1 ty B t th t wh h g p t 1 ff to 
the mor d t lb m rrta It m I - 

tain, th t d g tl fi t t t f tl S on 
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deacon, or sub-deacoii * : but amid the horroi-s of suc- 
cessive invasions the injunctbiia of the canons had been 
overlooked or contemned ; and, on many occasions, ne- 
cessity compelled the prelates to ordain, for the clerical 
functions, persons who had already engaged in the state 
of matrimony. Similar causes had produced similar 
effects in the maritime provinces of Gaui : and Dunstan 
had witnessed, during his exile, the successful efforts of 
the abbot Gerard to restore the ancient discipline in the 
churches of Flanders f. Animated by his example, the 
metrapolitan made a first essay to raise the monastic 
establii^hments iirom their ruins ; aud his labours were 
zealously seconded by two active co-operators, the 
hishops Oswald and Ethelwold. The former governed 
the chureli of Worcester : the latter, his iavourite dis- 
ciple, had been placed at his request in the see of Win- 
chester. To them Edgar was induced to sell, or grant, 
the lands of the monasteries, which had fallen to the 
crown ; and of those which remained in the hands of 
individuals, a portion was recovered by purchase, and 
still more by the voluntary resignation of the possessors. 
Persons were soon found ready to embrace an institute 
recommended by the prelates, and sanctioned by the 
king; as fast as buildings could be erected, they were 
filled with colonies of monks and their novices ; and 
within a few years the great abbeys of Ely, Peterbo- 
rough, Thomey, and Malmshury, rose from their ashes, 
and recovered the opulence and the splendour which 
they had formerly enjoyed. 

The next object of the metropolitan was the reforraa - 
tion of the moie dissolute among the clergy, principally 
in the two dioceses of Winchester aTid Woi'cester. For 
this purpose a commission was obtained from Rome ; 
and a law was enacted, that every priest, deacon, and 
subdeacon should live chastely, or be ejected from his 

• Bifd, i. BJ; V.3I. Wilk. con. |>, US. 133,131. 136. 
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D. bonofioe." Oswald, ■whose zeal was tempered witli lenity, 
4. soon converted the canons of his catliedral and of Winch- 
eleomb into comiuunities of monks. Ethelwold met with 
a more stubborn resiHtance ; and after a considerable delay 
was compelled to reoar to the civil magistrate. Armed 
M'itfa. tbe royal aathority, he suceessirely transferred the 
prebendaries to other situations which, he had prepared 
for them in his diooeBe,t and supplied their places with 
monks whom he had selected from his favourite convent 
at Abingdon, There was nothing now to arrest the 
progress of monaehisra. The laity had caught the spirit 
of the prelates : several opulent noblemen erected mo- 
nasteries on their respective demesnes; and the king 
publicly gloried in the assertion, that though the order 
was nearly extinct at his accession, almost flfiy abbeys 
had been established during his reign^. 

It was the pride of Edgar to display his opulence and 
authority ; to be surrounded by prelates, nobles, and the 
princes his vassals ; and to distribute among them pre- 
senls of greater or less value in proportion to tbeiT re- 
spective ranks. Hence it will excite surprise that a 
prince of this character, living in an a^e whicli attached 
so much importance to the regal unction, should have 
permitted thirteen yecrs of his reign to elapse befjre lie 
was crowned: nor is it less extraordinary that of the 
many historians who relate the circumstance, not one 
has thought proper to assign the reason. The ceremony 
was at length performed at Bath with the usual solem- 
nity, and in the presence of an immense concourse of 
spectators (U May, 973.) Thence he proceeded on 
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lioard the fleet, and after a long cruise repaired to Chester 
to receiye the homage of eight princes, Kenneth, king 
of Scotland, Jiis son Malcolm of Cumberland, Mac Orrio 
of AnE;lesej' and the isles, Jukii of Westmoreland, Jago 
of Galloway, and Howel, Dyfnwal, and Griflith of Wales. 
The ceremony was opened with a splendid procession by 
water on the Dee. Edgar stepping into his barge seated 
himself at the helm: and the vassal kings taking the oars 
rowed him to the church of St. John the Baptist ; the 
prelates and thanes followed in their barges, while the 
banks were lined with spectators and the air resounded 
with acclamations. At his return he is said to have ob- 
served to those around him ; " My successors may think 
" themselves kings, when they can command the service 
" of the like number of princes *. 

Edgar had happily no opportunity of acquiring mili- 
tary glory : but on one occasion he is said to have proved 
that he was not deficient in personal courage. Kenneth, 
aUuding to his spare form and low stature, bad said that 
it was a disgrace to so many brave men to obey the au- 
thority of a dwarf. The words were reported to the king, 
who dissembling his anger, conducted Kenneth into a 
neighbouring wood, and bade him draw his sword, and 
learn who was the fitter to command the other. The 
king of Scots apologized for the jest, and disarmed his 
resentment t. 

Edgar lived only two years after his coronation, and 
died iu 975 J. Like the otiier princes of his iamily be 

'"2iS™:aS'.12I.^'Manra8,J». Flor.ew. WesLlBi. tMfJm.Si 
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married at a very early age. His first wife Eltleiia tlie 
fuir, survived their union but two years, and left liim a 
sou, Edward, wbo suceeedeii him. By his second wife 
Elfrida, the daughter of Ordgar, earl of Devonshire, he 
had two sons, Edmund, who died in his infancy, and 
Ethelred, who ascended the throne after the murder of 
Edward. Most writers have contented themselves with 
telling us that the king married Elfrida after the death 
of Etbelwold her first husband ; but Malmshury, on the 
faith of an ancient ballad, has transmitted to us a story 
probably invented by his oneniiea. According to this 
account Elfrida was possessed, as the heroine of every 
romance should be, of unparalleled beauty and accora- 
pUshments. Edgar commissioned Etheiwold, the son of 
hia foster-father Athelstan, and his favourite minister, 
to visit Ordgar, and report his opinion of the daughter. 
The heart of the ealdorman was captivated. He foi^t 
his duty, wooed and married Elfrida, and on his return 
informed his master, that, though she might grace the 
house of a subject, she did not become the splendour of 
a throne. But the secret was quickly betrayed: it 
reached the ears of the king ; and ho announced to hia 
astonished favourite that he intended to visit the bride, 
Etheiwold had now recourse to teai's and entreaties. He 
disclosed to his wife the whule transaction, and conjured 
her to conceal her beauty from the eyes of the king. 

But Elfrida had ceased to love, and he appeared 

to her in the light of an enemy, since he had deprived 
her of a crown. She received the king in her gayest 
attire, and employed all her arts to engage his notice 
and win his affections. Edgar retired, convinced of the 
perfidy of his friend, and of the superior beauty of the 
lady. For a while he disguised his intentions : but took 
the opportunity, while they were hunting together in the 
forest of Wherwell, to run his spear through the body of 

^liLgru3c4 tbelilngdDDi. He reared up God> lioQoT-, be lovel God's Jaw, he 
preaervsi tlw Jeople'e peate, tli*^ b&st of a)} tJiebld^ tbal weiv befthve Jn 
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Etiielwold. It is needless to add, that he married tlie 
widow *. 

I filiould not havo noticed this tale, so improbabio in 
itself, and supported by such questionable evidence, had 
it not found a place in most of our modern histories 
There is anotlier, which is better authenticated, and at- 
tributes to Edgar the violation of Wulfrith, a young lady 
educated in the convent of 'WUtoii, who to elude his pur- 
suit, had covered herself with the veil of one of the 
sisters. She bore 'him a daughter, Editlia, afterwards 
abbess of Wilton. For this offence the king was severely 
reproved by the archbishop, and submitted to a course 
of penance during the term of seven years. 

EDWARD, THE Martyr. 
It was unfortunate that the two sons of Edgar were a. d* 
children at the time of their father's death. Edward 975. 
had reached his thirteenth, Ethelred only his seventh 
year. There could be no doubt of Edward's claim to the 
crown: the right of primogeniture, tie will of his father, 
and the extreme youth of his brother, all pleaded in his 
favour. Yet his succession was opposed by a party, who 
objected to his character, that he was of a harsh and 
cruel disposition ; and to liia birth, that he was bom 
before either hia father or mother had been crowned %. 
At the head of the faction was Elftida, whose ambition 
hoped to obtain the sceptre for her own son, and who, 
to strengthen his interests, openly proclaimed herself 
the patroness of the ejected clergy. The pretensions of 
Ethelred were espoused by thero, by their numerous par- 
tisans, and in particular by Alfore, the powerful earl of 
Mercia ; while, on the other hand, all the prelates, and 
the earls of Esses and Easi^AngUa, maintained with 
equal obstinacy the superior claim of Edward. The con- 
troversy threatened to involve the nation in the horrors 
of civil war. Alfero wrested from the monks their new 
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of oivil war. Alfere wrested from the monks their new 
establishments in Mercia : Oslac of Northumhria was 
driven by his enemies into exile; and Alfwin andAlf- 
wold armed tlie East-AngUans in their own defence. 
At lengih a general meeting of the witan was held : and 
]>unstan so victoriously proved the right of Edward, that 
he was chosen king without further opposition, and was 
crowned with the usual solemnity *. 

The young prince did not sway the scoplre four years. 
His constitution and his virlues promised a long and 
prosperous reign r the ambition of Elfrida cut short his 
days, and blasted Ihe hopes of his subjects. One morn- 
ing as he was hunting, he stopped at Corfe castle in 
Dorsetshire, the residence of his step-mother. While 
the vinsuspicious prince was in the act of drinking a cup 
of mead on horseback, he was stabbed in the belly by an 
assassin. He immediately put spurs to his horse, but 
his bowels protruding from the wound, he sank from his 
seat, and was dragged by the stirrup. His servants fol- 
lowing the track of his blood, found him breathless, and 
buried him privately at Wareham (18 March, 978). A 
few years later Dunstan and Alfere took up his remains, 
and interred them wilh royal magnificence at Shafts- 

During his reign happened the tragic catastrophe at 
Calne, which has furnished modem writers wllh a pre- 
test for accusing the primate of impiety and mxirder. Ac- 
cording to some Anglo-Norman historians, on the death 
of certain of the ejected prebendaries of Winchester, their 
heirs adyaneed a claim to the lands of which the preben- 
daries had been deprived, and retained, at a great expense, 
a celebrated orator, Beornhelm, to plead their cause.]; It 

*Chion.Siu(.123. UaOros.in. lonilCM. Hlet. Bamea. il^«3. Halm. 39. 

t Olmm. Bai. IZ4, 123. Ihe. H. BBhn. 3<. LonBtofL p. S^, edit, Heame. 

jThese ADflo-Norman tilai«1azL9 are OsberD ana Eadmeij who wrote ttom 
docuniBntt wMCh, on tlielf own gfconlnir, were tor from aalheallo. Aug. 
Bai. II. 8S, 311, Bolli agree tlut th« coDlroTenf at Calne omcerned on& 
thflctandTenoftbatiowaaed preljendarlea oT WlD^^ester, per sii''»«4lnn'*m 
flUoTom (OalxIlS). HHs hole vllffi BDbtractlB flUoram cuptentefl 
oiuBpormderBntlnparenUbiiBBgis(EailnierE»), Immllontli 
body oT ejecleil ^er^. The expelled clergy, £aya Dr, Lappenberc. Iij 
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was heard before the king aiidwitan at Calne.when Dun- 
Btan, if Tve may believe modern writers, liad the impu- 
dence to fabricate u miraclo in defence of tlie monks. By 
his orders, aa they tell us, the floor of the room, destined 
to contain the members of the council, was loosened from 
the wall : during the deliberation the temporary supports 
were removed ; and while the primate was secure in his 
seat above, the rest of the aaaembly were precipitated to 
the ground. Yet if we divest the fact of its modern em 
bellisbments, it will be reduced to this : that the floor 
Bank under the accumulated wdght of the crowd : that 
the archbishop had the good fortune to support himself 
by a beam, whilst that of the others some were killed, 
and many were hurt by the fall.* More than tliis was 
unknown to any aneioct historian ; the eontrivaJico and 
object ascribed to Dunstan are the fictions of recent 
histonans. 

ETHELRED. 
Elfrida now reaped Ibe haiTest of her crimes and am- *; 
bition. By the dealh of Edwaid there remained but one ^' 
prince of the blood royal : and the absence of other 
claimants compelled the prelates and thanes, though 
with no small reluctance, to bestow the crown on the 
son of the murderesst. The ceremony was performed 
at Kingston,on the Sunday afler Easter (14 April, 'J78): 
and the following is the oath which was administered to 
the king by archbishop Dunstan, previously to the coro- 
nation. "In the name of the most holy Trinity I promise, 
" first, that the church of God and all christian people 

alls issljuit Dnnatan. Thorpe'9 LlppetSwg il. 148. Biomhelm laan AnsiiQ- 
~ ' he cuiie to Iw s iicattlsli or Irish bishop, Is unknuwn. 
miqksenmtetlncleciliemlamprffiEriuidlBntf^iiial^ehatj 
HlftmehuuiD nomine, ma^no conaucbum pretiD addiixH- 

^ _. . _ 22i>. Tha nlHJnuuita were tlw Bone of the prebendsrles 

ejected ti^m Whi<:heHCer, And pieteuded on hereditary rlflit ia tee loncld 
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" slmll enjoy true peace under my government ; secondly, 
" that I will prohibit all manner of rapine and injuslica 
" to men of every condition; thirdly, tiat in all jiidg' 
" jnentB I will cause equity to be united with mercy, 
" that the most clement God may, through his eternal 
" mercy, forgive ua all. Amen *." 

Ethelted was only ten years of age, handsome in per- 
son, and amiable in disposition. But his spirit had been 
broken by thc' violence and barbarity of his mother. 
When ho wept at tlio untimely death of Edward, she 
considered his tears a reproach to herself, and punished 
him so severely, that his life was thought to be in danger. 
But as he advanced in age, her influence gradually de- 
clined ; and she at last bade farewell to the court, and 
built the two monasteries of Ambresb y d Wh 1. 
In one of these she spent flie rem d f h d s, 
bewailing her past misconduct, and nd go 

atone for the scandal which she had g b h p b- 

Jicity of her repentance t. 

The reign of her son was long d f n . 
Though guiltless himself, he enjoj d 1 b 11 f 
Edward's murdsr, and, on that account, appeared on the 
throne stained with the blood of an elder and unoifeiid- 
ing brother. Even in his youth he did not possess the 
affection of his subjects : during his manhood, he in- 
curred their hatred by his apathy fbr their sufferings, 
his disinclination for business, and his immoderate love 
of pleasure. The northern pirates, who had long re- 
spected the coasts of England, soon discovered the dis- 
tracted state of the kingdom : the depredations of the 
last century were renewed with still greater success ; 
and, as if heaven had conspired with men to avenge the 
blood of Edward, the horrors of invasion were aggravated 
by several years of scarcity, by a contagious distemper 
among the cattle, and a dysentery most fafal to the hu- 
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man apeeies. It would be diffioult to select a period in 
English history, in which the nation was -visited with 
such a multiplicity of calamities, as during the protracted 
reign of Ethelred *. 

Tlie profession of piracy among the Northmen had, 
in the last century, received many considerable checks. 
The vigilance, with which the coasts of Gaul and Britain 
were guarded, had diminished the chances of success: 
the more opulent adveuturcrs, willing to enjoy tiie fruits 
of their plunder, sought to excite a spirit of industry 
among their eovmtrymen ; and powerful princes had 
arisen who, for their own security, laboured to put down 
the faithless and ferocious sea-kings. A few chieilains, 
however, still followed the example of their fathers ; and 
one of these rovers in 9g0, ventured to make a descent 
near Southampton. His iem tj d d with 

ample booty. With similar s 1 p t d th t 

tempt on the isle of Thanet d eed g jea 

the coasts of Cornwall and De b tl th 1 t 
Portland, afterwards Watchet S m rs t 1 re, 
successively visited and plui d d by th barb 
These, indeed, were but m ra t y 1 Tliey 

might harass, they could not 1 B t 9 I m gj 

formidable armament under J t d G tl m d 

duced Ipswich, Thence the Ntlm pcedd f 
as Maiden, to meet the eald B th th h h d 

formerly gained a splendid vi y th m p t, 
and whom they now challeng d co d tun t th 

combat. Accompanied bj his t B th th ha. 

tened to oppose the enemy. A I pas <J ^7 ^ ™ 7 
the abbot Wtdfeig invited him t d m w tl f 

his thanes. " Go, tell thy mast jl d th h f t 

the messenger, " that as I cann t fi ht I 11 t di 
"without my followers." From Ramsey he proceeded to 
Ely, where his little army was hospitably received by the 
monks. In the morning he entered the chapter-house, 

* Chrou. Sas. 126. Ing. 55, 58. Jlalili. 34. 
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and made to them the ^ft of several moDora, on condition 
that if it were h 1 1 1 f 11 in the batdo lio should be 
buried bj them □ the r hu I For fourteen dajs he 
foiled ali the att mits of the Danes : but in the last 
engagement his foUowe s rush A with blind impetuosity 
on the multitude f their enem ea. It was the combat 
of despair against numl e s Bnthnoth fell : bis head 
■was conveyed to Denma k 1 y the inyaders as the trophy 
of victory, the trunk was found by the monks of Ely and 
interred in their church. To preserve the memory of her 
husband, his widow, Ethelfled, embroidered on alfc the 
history of his eijloits, which she suspended over his 
tomb ; a more lasting memorial was raised by the genius 
of an Anglo-Saxon scoop, whose poem on the valor and 
patriotism of Brithnoth has been k,tely published.* 




and ultered tJiaitks to his Crealor tw tbe wnrk of that d^ whioh the Lwd 
had given Mm. 
" But then BLHO? opB of tha enemteB let fy a dart fi-dn his band^ which 
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The ravages committed by the Danes on the defenoe- 
lees inhabitants of the sea-eoast suggested the idea of 
purchasing their forbearance by the oSer of a sum of 
money ; and Sine, archbishop of Canterbury, with the 
ealdetmen Ethelweard and .^Ifric, having obtained the 
royal permission, paid to them ft contribution of ten 
thausand pounds, to secure from hostility the several 
distriotfl, which they governed " under the king's hand." 
This led to a more comprehensive treaty, made by Ethel- 
red and "all hia witau," with the army under Anlaf 
(Olave), and Tustin and Guthmund, son, of Stettga. 
According to the original document, it was mutually 
agreed that worldly frith or peace should thenceforth 
exist between the two parties ; the strangers should aid 
the king and his subjects against every naval armament 
which might commit hosljliljes on the English coast, and 
the natives should supply the strangers with provisions 
as long as they were in the king's service. That neither 
party should give harbour to refugees from the other, 
whether the latter were slaves, or malefkotors, or foe- 
men ; that if an individual of one nation was slain by 
one of the other nation, the slayer should either be deliv- 
ered up, or should pay a compensation of thirty pounds, 
if the slain were a fireman, of one pound, if he were a 
slave ; and that if, in an affray, either within or wthout 
a borough, more than one person were skin, the compen- 
sation should be made as above, — but if the number 
amounted to eight, it should be considered a breach of 
the grith, and the public force should be employed to 
seiie the perpetrators alive or dead, or "their nearest 
"kindred, head for head." For this treaty the Danes 
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axG said to have received twenty-two thoiismd pounds, 
■which Bum may, perhaps, include the ten thousand 
already mentioned.* 

From this time we hear no more of Justm "ind GuiJi- 
muiid,who probably returned home «ith their followers 
but it was plainly intended by the condibooa of the treaty 
that the adventurers should remain some time in the Eng- 
lish havens as Ethelred's allies, and that they should be 
permitted to mii on shore with &iends under the king's 
peace. Whether their conduct during the ■winter called 
for revenge, or provoked suspicion, we are ignorant; but 
the next year a powerful fleet was prepared at London, 
and despatched under the ealdormen .^frie and Thored, 
and the bishops iElfstan and JEscwj, with secret orders 
to surprise and capture the Danish armament, as it lay 
at anchor in peace iind security. But ^Ifric, vho was a 
traitor and already leagued ■with the Northmen, jpined 
them in the evening, informed them of the impending 
danger, and urged them to immediate flight. In. the 
pursuit, ^Ifido's vessel was captured. The traitor him- 
self had the fortune to escape : but the eyes of his son 
Algar were put out by the orders of Ethelred ; either 
because the young man had been an accomplice in the 
treason, or because revenge impelled the king to punish 
the guilt of the father on his guiltless ofl3pring.-|- 

In the foUovimg year the Dines transferred their 
arms from the south to the north of England. Bam- 
borough was earned by storm the three chieftains 
afp mted to oommMid the natives deserted to the ia- 
raders and the coast on botli sides of the Ilumber was 
ruaged Iv the barbarians. But in 994 
V and more [ Dwerful leiders appeared ; Sweyn, 

e Irealj n Thorpe a InsUtutea L . L 231-238! vii. That ft 
referred to tt [3 ) «ar 9 ] ^D, bemuse Justia and Gnthanind, tba 
.l^l^ were the leadei-3 ot the I)Qn«8 who f)>aght agafost Brilhnoth 
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king of Denmarlt, and Olave, ting of Norway. The * "> 
former had mounted the throne by the murder of his ^^*' 
father; had been twice expelled by the anas of Eric of 
Sweden; and had twice recovered his doroinions. Olave 
was the son of Tryggva, a pirate by profession, who had 
repeatedly visited and pillaged the coasts of Ireland, 
Britain, and Normandy. From the Scilly isles, where a 
hermit induced him to embrace Christianity, he had 
sailed to the Orkneys ; had subdued and converted the 
natives with the logic of his sword ; and at his arrival 
on the coast of Norway had been unexpectedly hailed 
king by the chieftains who had deposed Hacon the Bad. 
A confederacy was formed between the Dane and the 
Norwegian, who with ninety-four ships sailed up the 
Thames, to attack the city of London. They were re- 
pulsed with considerable loss; but, to revenge their 
disappointment, they ravaged the neighbouring coun- 
ties of Essex, Kent, Sussex and Hampshire. Terror 
and distrust prevailed again in the councils of Ethelred. 
The invaders had mounted a body of horsemen to carry 
their devastations to a greater distance; the king, who 
dared not collect an army to oppose their excursions, 
offered Ihem the sum of sixteen thousand pounds, and 
winter- quarters at Southampton, as the price of their 
forbearance. The conditions were accepted. Olave ac- 
companied the prelates Elpbege and Etlielward to An- 
dover ; received from the bishop of Winchester the 
sacrament of confirmation ; and promised the king that 
he would never more draw the sword against his chris- 
(ian brethren. Sweyn, on the departure of his confede- 
rate, was compelled to follow him ; but he never forgave 
what he deemed a breach of faith in the Norwegian. 
Olave employed his time in endeavouring to conyert his 
subjects ; and some years afterwards was surprised by 
Sweyn at sea near the islet of WolUn. Unable to 
contend with success against the multitude, and dis- 
daining lo surrender to his enemy, he terminated the 
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unequal contest by leaping from his ship into the 

During the four following years different parts of the 
coast were repeatedly laid waste by the pirates. Al last 
in 998 Ethelred succeeded in collecting a powerf ■! 
and army ; but the commanders, we are told, Vk . ^- 
ca'et friends of the Danes ; who by their advice qu. lei 
the kingdom, and sailed to the mouth of the Seine. The 
Mng, unable to meet with the Northmen, led his troops 
the foliowing year into Cumberland, which he almost 
desolated by his ravages, while his fleet, prevented by 
the weather from gaining the station assigned to it, 
sailed to the Isle of Man, and depopulated that nursery 
of pirates +. 

In 1001 the Danes returned from Normandy, They 
landed in Hampshire ; carried (heir devastations as 1^ 
as the Bristol channel ; and retracing their steps passed 
to the Isle of Wight. In this expedition they had fought 
and gained two battles ; and had reduced to ashes Wal- 
tham, Taunton, Pen, Clifton, and several smaller towns. 
The king could discover no better expedient than that 
of lansom; and the barbarians retired on the payment 
of twenty-four thousand pounds t> 
i.D. Ethelred, in the seventeenth year of his age, had 
1O02.married Elfteda, the daughter of the ealdorman Thored, 
who bore him six sons, and four daughters. After her 
death he obtained the hand of Emma, a Norman prin- 
cess, who on her marriage, assumed the name of EI- 
giva. Tlie king and her father Richard had formerly 
been enemies. The origin of their quarrel Is unknown : 
but Ethelred had pi-epared a fleet for the invasion of 
Normandy, and Richard had arreslcd all tbe Euglish 
luerchants and pilgrims in his dominions, thrown many 
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into pfirfoii, and condemned several to deatli. Pope 
John XV. undertook to reconcile the two pmices; and 
his legate Leo, the vice-bishop of Treves, visited first 
Lthelred, and then RLcharrl. At liis request they sent 
commissioners to Rouen ; by whom it was agreed that 
ull ancient causes of dissension should be forgotten ; 
that a peri>etual peace should subsist between the king 
of England and the marquess of Normandy, their chil- 
dren boru and to be born, and all their true liegemen ; 
that every infraction of this peace should be repaired by 
satisfiictory compensation ; and that neilher prince 
should harbour the subjects nor the enemies of the 
other without a written permission. This, the oldest 
treaty now extant between any of our kings and a, 
foreign power, is drawn up in the name of the pope, and 
conftiTOed by the oaths and marks of one bishop and 
two tlianes on the part of Bthelred, and of one bisliop 
and two barons on the part of Richard*. The king's 
union with a Norman princess was calculated to improve 
this friendship between the two nations, and to secure a 
powerful support against tlie Danes. But Ethelred's 
conduct marred bis hopes. By his neglect of his youug 
«|ueen, and his repeated infidelities, he alienated her 
otTeetions, and provoked tlie resentment of her brother, 
Richard II., who had succeeded his father in the duke^ 

Emma had reached England in the spnng : but the 
rejoicings occasioned by the marriage were scarcely 
concluded when Ethelred planned and executed a mea- 
sure, which will cover his name with everlasting infamy. 
He ordered a genera! massacre of the Danes on the 
BMne day in eveiy county. In the beginning of Novem- 
ber, his officers in the towns and counties received from 
him secret orders to oi^anize, against a certain day, a 
general massacre of the Danes within their respective 
jurisdictions. On the 13th of that month, the festival 
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of St. Brioe, the unauspectiiig lictims witli tlieir wivea 
and families were seized by the populacs ; and the horror 
of the murder was in many places a^raTOted by erety 
iDSuit and barbarity which national hatred could suggest. 
It London they fled for secutify to the churches, and 
weie maisaered m crowds round the altars. The most 
illustrious of the su^rers was Gunhilda, the sister of 
Sweyn who had emlraced Ohristiimty, and had married 
Palit, ■» naturalized N rthman By the orders of the 
rojat fuyuuiita the infamous Edric hei children and hus- 
band ■mere slaughtered before her eyes. In the agonies 
of death she is said to have foretold the severe reronge, 
which her brother would one day inflict both on him who 
commanded, and on those who perpetrated the murder.* 
Of the motives which prompted this bloody tri^edy, 
and of the estent to which it was carried, we are ignor- 
ant, la all probability it was confined to the Danes .who 
had settled in England ^nce the king's accession, among 
whom were chieftains whom he had allured by grant* of 
iands to his service, and inferior adventurers, who, in 
consequence of his frequent treaties with the invaders, 
had mixed pith the natives, imd remained among them 
under protection of hia grith or peace. Of the first class 
wo know that Palig, though ho had received a princely 
inheritance, and sworn allegiance to the English mon- 
arch, had joined his kinsman Sweyn in his last invasion , 
and it is probable that manj others, both chieftains and 
private individuals, frequently acted in the same manner. 
Hence there can be no dgubt that Ethelred had reconrse 
to this dreadful eipedient of a general massacre, as a 
punishment due to their past disbyalty, and a measure 
of precaution to present its recurrence on some subse- 
quent occasion. f 

•MsJiD. 35. Hiint.a». TCrat. 300, 3U. 

) Himllnedoo's aoeoonl is the moat dfeetydug of credil. Omnes Bhmh, 

tra quo&4Jam retustlssitiios loqui audlvlinasT 'iwni id nnatnqLiamqao urbem 

ren occultia miait epUtoEasj HOundum qnas Ar-" ** -~'- — ■'* 

tb «sdem hoTA vel glMJis truDcayerimt liopren 
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In the following spring Sweya waa iigaio at sen with b, 
puworful armament, and burning to avenge the blood of 
his sister and his eountrymen. By the negligence or perft- 
dy of Hugo, the Norman goyemor appointed by Emma, lia 
obtained possession of Exeter, and thence poured his bar- 
barians info the heart of Wiltshire. A numerous army j^ 
had beeik collected to oppose him under the command 
of jSllfric, who had again made his pea«^ with the king : 
but the hoary traitor, by a counterfeit sickness, paralyzed 
tho efforts of his followers ; and Sweyn indulged 
without molestation in the pursuit of plunder and ven- 
geance. During four years England presented the 
moumftil spectacle of a nobiUty divided by faction, trea- 
son and murder ; of a king unequal to the duties of his 
station; and of a people the sport of an exasperated and 
vindictive enemy. If the winter afforded a pause from 
the horrors of war, the barbarians were always prepared 
to recommence their devastations in the spring : if a 
season of scarcity compelled them to retire for a while, 
they constantly re-appeared with the following harvest. 
Each county was successively the scene of their ravages ! 
and the natives who fell into their hands experienced every 
species of insult, of torment, and of death. Every village, 
town and city, was invariably given to the flames. There 
were indeed instances in wliich the despair of the inha- 
bitants inflicted severe punishment on the invaders : 
but as often as the English armies ventured to oppose 
them in the open field, they were routed with the most 
dreadful slaughter. At length in 1007 Sweyn had 
quenched his thirst of revenge, and consented to a peace 
on the payment of Ihirty-six thousand pounds of silver *. 

The enormous sums repeatedly given to the Danes 
had never purchased more than a temporaiy cessation of 
hostilities: and it was at last discovered that the riches 
of tlie nation might be more usefully employed in pro- 
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viiling for its own defence, tl".an in stimulating tlie rapa- 
city of its enemies. In the witena-gemot it was deter- 
mined to provide a formidable fleet, and armour for the 
mariners, by an assessment on all the landholders in the 
kingdom, and in tie proportion of one ship for three 
hundred and ten hides, and of a helmet and breast-plate 
for every eight hides. Tlie nest year the mosC nume- 
rous armament that ever rode in the English eliannel, 
was collected at Sandwich. Ethelred himself, accom- 
panied by his principal thanes, wont on hoard ; and every 
heart thrilled with the hope of viutory. But this pleas- 
ing anticipation soon vanished in mistrust and disunion. 
Brihtrie, the brother of Edric, lately appointed earl of 
Mercia, accused of treason Wulfnoth, the " child" of the 
South-Saxons. Tliat chieftain, eithor conscious of guilt, 
or indignant at the charge, separated from the fleet with 
twenty ships, and commenced the profession of a sea- 
king. Biihtric with eighty sail undertook t« bring him 
back " alive or dead ;'' but liis squadron was stranded 
by the fury of a tempest, and every vessel was burnt by 
the followers of Wulfaoth. This disaster increased the 
confusion of the royal councils : the most groundless 
suspicions were entertained ; Ethelred hastily returned 
to land ; and the mariners, abandoned hy their captains, 
steered their course up the Thames*. The departure 
of the English was the signal for the re-appearance of 
A. D. the Danish fleet It was no longer under the command 
"•"'■ofSweyn, who pretended to observe his recent stipula- 
tions ; but had secretly granted permission to Thurchil 
to revenge the death of his brother, who had perished 
in a former expeditions. For three years Thurchil 
carried fire and devastation into different parts of the 
kingdom. In the first he ravaged tlie soutliern counties ; 
in the second he penetrated tlirougb East-Anglia into 
the fens, which had hitherto afforded a secure asylum 

* Chwn. Sai. 137- 
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to the natives; in the third he besieged anil dcstioyod 
the important city of Canterbury. Thurchil had lain *- "■ 
before it twenty days, when the traitor jElmer set fire""'* 
to a number of houses ; and while the inhabitants were 
employed in extinguishing the flames, the Northmen 
forced open one of the gales, and rushed into Uie city. 
Elphege, the archbishop, venerable for his age and vir- 
tues, threw himself into the midst of the carnage, and 
besought the barbarians to spare the inhabitants. He 
was seized, bound and dragged to behold the fa,te of his 
cathedral, in which were collected the monks and the 
clergy, the women and the children. A pile of wood had 
been reared against the wall : with shouts of triumph 
the Hre was kindled ; the flames quickly ascended the 
roof; and as the melted lead and falling timbers com- 
pelled the fugitives to quit their retreat, they were suc- 
cessively massacred before the eyes of the primate. In 
the evening the Danes numbered eight hundred cap- 
tives : seien thousand men besides women and children 
had perished in tliesackof the city. The life of Elphege 
was spared during several weeks, in the hope that he 
might be induced to pay a ransom of three thousand 
pounds : but the old man refused to solicit the aid either 
of his friends or the clergy ; and was put to death on the 
Saturday afterEaster, while he was labouring to impress 
his captors with a reverence for the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. At last Thurchil, after ravaging the greater ^ ^ 
part of thirteen counties, sold his friendship and services i()j2'_ 
to Elhelred for the sum of forty-eight thousand pounds. 
Many of his followers accepted settlements in the island ; 
and the mariners of fivo-and-forty ships swore allegiance 
to the monarch *. 

Here the reader may pause to take a view of this 
fiillen and devoted country. The natives had not sub- 
milted to their fate without a struggle; but numerous 
ireasoiis and accumulated defeats had unnerved their 
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toui-age ; while repeated victories had inspired the Danes 
with the idea that they were invincible. We are assured 
on good authority that one Northman was considered an 
equal match for ten Englishmen *, Hence we meet 
with few instances of successful defence, except in tbe 
fortified cities, which were seldom reduced. London, 
though repeatedly besieged, still bade defiance to all the 
power of the invaders +. But the open country was uni- 
versally abandoned to their mercy, while they systema- 
tically destroyed whatever tliey could not carry away, and 
reduced to ashes every monastery, village, and town. 
In consequence of these ravages the labours of agricul- 
ture were interrupted or abandoned ; and in some years 
the scarcity was so great, that the Danes themselves 
were compelled to quit the island in search of provi- 
sions J. 

These calamities sprung from the ferocity of the in- 
vaders: others must be attributed to the turbulence and 
insubordination of the natives. Since the death of Edgar 
the administration of justice had been but feebly enforced; 
of late it had been entirely suspended. The absence 
of legal punishment, and the licence of a state of warfiire, 
had left the passions of individuals without restraint ; the 
most atrocious crimes were committed with impunity; 
and men sought lo indemnify themselves for their own 
losses by the spoliation of their neighbours. On the one 
side relations were sold for slaves by their relations, 
children in the cradle by their parents ; on the other the 
slaves often rose on their masters, pillaged their property, 
and then deserted to the enemy §. The thanes of each 
district adopted at last the general policy of the nation. 
Instead of uniting with their neighbours against the 
common enemy, they negotiated for their own security, 
and by the payment of a sum of money d' 

• Serra. Lup. spud Illcke, 103. -t Chtoi 
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barbarians to another county, to repeat the same ravages 
and extort similar contributions *, 

To this period must also be referred the origin of direct 
and annual taxation. The sums which Ethelred so &e- 
quently paid to the Northmen were raised by an impost 
on landed property, which did notecase with theoecasion, 
but was retained for centuries under the pretext of pro- 
viding for the defence of the kingdomt. The assessments 
were at first apportioned with apparent equity ; but they 
soon gave birth to much extortion, and consequently to 
milch misery. Wherever money was known to exist, it 
was required by the king's officers ; and lie payment of 
one demand was considered sufficient evidence of ability 
lo pay a second. By these repeated exactions, joined to 
the depredations of the enemy, the most opulent pro- 
prietors were often reduced to a state of penury. From 
■ one instance the reader may form an idea of the others. 
In 1005 Godriowas chosen abbot of Croyland; and in 
that and the seven following years the moneys levied 
on the monastery by the king, the ealdorman, and the 
inferior officers amounted on an average to the annual 
sum of four hundred marks. In 10 1 3 Sweyii plundered 
all the manors belonging to the abbey; and crowds of 
the natives, fleeing from the swords of the barbarians, 
sought an asylum at Croyland. Thebenevolentold man 
received them with open arms ; consoled them in their 
misfortunes ; and offered them support as long as his 
means sufficed. The choir and the cloisters he reserved 
fbr the accommodation of his own monks and those of 
the neighbourhood ; the body of the churcli was allotted 
to the clergy for their residence; thelaymen were lodged 
in the irther apaKments of the abbey ; and the women 
and children in temporary buildings erected in the ce- 
metery. The charity of Godric awakened the rapacity 
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of Sweyn, Under pain of the demolition of the monas- 
tery he ordered the abbot to pay one thousand marks at 
Lincoln, on an appointed day ; and not satisfied with this 
sum, extorted another thousand within the three following 
months. Scarcely were these demands satisfied, when 
the officers of Ethelred appeared. They accused Godrin 
of being the confederate of Sweyn : the payment of the 
money extorted from him by violence was construed into 
an act of treason ; and he was compelled to offer two 
thousand marks to the hing to recover the royal favour. 
Harassed by these iniquitous proceedings, and reduced 
to a stale of poverty, Godric, as a last resource, implored 
tho protection of Norman, a powerful retainer of the 
ealdorman Edric; and that chieftain, in consideration of 
the grant of a valuable manor for the term of one hun- 
dred years, proclaimed himself the patron of the abbey, 
and engaged to defend it with his sword from every 
■unjust demand *. 

Report Lad carried to Denmark the knowledge of 
Thurchil's success and of his subsequent engagement 
with Ethelred : and Swoyn, jealous of the reputation as 
well as the fidelity of that chieftain, summoned all his 
vassals to his standard, and openly declared his intention 
A.D. of attempting the conquest of England. The riches of 
1013.the fleet, and the superior magnillcence of the royal 
galley are describedm termsof admiration by a contem- 
porary historian ; nor shall we refuse credit to his narra- 
tive, if we recollect that Denmark had been for centuries 
the depot of successful depredation +. Sweyn sailed to 
Sandwich ; was foiled in an attempt to corrupt the Danish 
mercenaries ; and directed his course to the mouth of the 
Humber. At Gainsborough he received successively 
the submission of the Northumbrians, of the men of 
Lindesey, of the Five -burghers, and of tho other inhabi- 
tants on tho north of the Watling-street, They were 
•lns«l.S5.S7. 
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partly incorporated with his troops, and were commanded 
to supply him v/'iih provisions and horses. As conquest 
was his object, he reaolved to extort by terror the sub- 
roisaioii of the southern English ; and the orders, which 
he issued preparatory to his march, were congenial to 
the barbarism of the chief and his followers : to ravage 
the open country, pillage the churches, burn the towns, 
and put every male to the sword*. From the Watling- 
street to the Thames these instructions were feithfully 
obsecved : the inhabitants of Oxibcd appeased his anger 
by prayers and hostages ; their example was followed by 
the citizens of Winchester; and the invader, borne for- 
ward by the tide of success, hurried his troops to the 
walls of London, The city was defended by Ethelred 
and Thurchil, whose negociations, policy, and courage 
baffled the stratagems and assaults of the enemy. 
Swejn consoled his disappointment with the repetition 
of his former cruelties; and maj^ching slowly to Bath, 
proclaimed himself king of England, summoned to his 
court the thanes of Wessex, Mercia, and Northumber- 
land, and compelled them to swear allegiance to the 
kingof the Danes. This general defection created alarm 
wiihin the walls of the metropolis. The wavering fidehty 
of the citizens induced the king and Thurchil to retire 
with the fleet to Greenwich ; and the authority of the 
invader was quickly established in London itself. la 
this emergency Ethelred yielded to despair. His wife 
and children with a retinue of one hundred and forty 
horsemen he recommended to the care of her brother 
Richard, and sailed clandestinely with h f h 
and prelates, who still adhered to his f s, to h 

isle of Wight. There he remained in n aim 
a messenger from Emma brought hun h ft a 

secure asylum inNormandyt. 

The successes of the northern chie 

•Ftar.su. W^LSOl. 
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attended with surprising revoiutions ; and their thrones, 
which had no firmer basis than that of terror, were over- 
turned at the first shock. It was in the second week of 
January that Ethelred fled from England, and aban- 
A.u. doned the cro^vn to his victorious competitor: in Ihe 
1014.gi.st week of February the unexpected death of that 
competitor recalled the fugitive king, and re-established 
his authority. Sweyn, before he died, had appointed 
his son Canute to succeed him ; and the will of the 
monarch had been confirmed by (he acclamations of the 
army *. But the English, no longer overawed by the 
genius of the conqueror, and considering the moment 
favourable for the recovery of their independence, in- 
vited Ethelred to re^ascend the throne. His son Ed- 
ward met the thanes at London : it was agreed that the 
king should forgive all past offences, should govern 
according to law, and should on important occasions 
follow the advice of tho great council ; and that the 
thanes, on their part, should swear to support his autho- 
rity, and never submit to a Danish sovereign. Ethelred, 
who returned about the middle of Lent, was received 
with enthusiasm, and instantly led an army against the 
enemy in Lindesey. Canute could not withstand the 
superior force of the English, and fled with sixty ships, 
leaving his associates Iji the mercy of the victors. The 
country was ravaged, and eveiy inhabitant of Danish 
extraction was put to tho sword. To revenge the fate 
of his friends Canule ordered the hostages, who had 
been delivered to his fatlier, to be deprived of their 
ears, noses, and hands. In this mutilated state, the 
sons of the noblest families among the English, were 
landed at Sandwich, as pledges of that unsparing retri- 
bution which awaited those, who had revolted from the 
authority, or opposed the interests, of the Dane. He 
proceeded to his own country +. 
It might have been expected that the English, re- 
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iieved from the pressure of the enemy, would have 
employed this interval in providing against future dan- 
gers. But distrust and treachery Btill distracted tlieir 
attention, and divided their councils. Ethelred con- 
voked an a!!sembly of the witan at Oxtbrd ; and his first 
measure was a repetition, on a smaller scale, of that 
system of massacre, for which he had already suffered 
BO severely. Many thanes of I>anish descent were im- _, 
molated to his jealousy or revenge : but Sigefertli and 101 
Morcar, the chieftains of the Seven-burghers, were too 
powerful to be openly assailed with impunity. On such 
occasions the policy of the king did not disdain the 
dagger of the assaaain. The unsuspecting earla were 
invited to a banquet by his favourite Edric; and in 
the midst of the feast were njurdered by a body of 
armed men. Their retainers, alarmed at the fate of 
their lords, lied to the church of St, Frideswitha ; driven 
from the gates they sought refuge in the tower ; but 
Ethelred, irritated by fheir resistance, ordered iiro to be 
put to the sBcrededifice; and had the satisfaction to see 
his enemies, real or supposed, perish in the conflagra- 
tion. Such conduct was not of a nature to conciliate 
esteem, or to insure fidelity. The sequel proved that 
lie could not command the obedience even of his own 
family. Edmund, bis eldest son, petitioned for the pos- 
sessions of the two oarla. The father refused ; and the 
young prince hastened to Malinabury, married Algiva, 
the relict of Sigeferth, ■whom the king had confined in 
the monastery, rode with her info Northumberland, and 
by her influence prevailed on the Saven-burghers ta 
receive him as their chieftain. Ethelred was compelled 
to acquiesce in this insult to his authority*. 

At the commencement of winter Thurchil had re- 
ceived twenty-one thousand pounds as the reward of his 

It. 202. The rive- 
3dilion''uf Chester 
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past services : but either suspecting the capricious temper 
of Ethelred, or dreading the resentment of his native 
sovereign, he returned with nine sail to Denmark, and 
obtained, after much solicitation, the foi^iveness of Ca- 
nute. The thousand ships which, according to the north- 
ern writers, that prince had collected for tlie invasion of 
England, are reduced to two hundred by a contemporary 
hisijrian ; but he describes in pompous colours, the splen- 
dour of their equipment, and assures us that among the 
warriors whom they bore, there was not one of ignoble 
birth, or past the age of manhood, or unpractised in feats 
of arms, or unable to contend in speed with the fleetest 
horse*. Sandwich was at this period " the most cele- 
"brated haven in Britain t." Here Thurchil solicited 
and obtsuned permission to obliterate the disgrace of his 
past disloyalty. He was tiie first to land ; but was 
resolutely opposed ; and if he ultimately proved success- 
ftil, it was not without the loss of the bravest among his 
Danes. From Sandwich Canute proceeded along the 
southern coast, ravaged the maritime counties, and ex- 
torted tlie submission of the West-Saxons. An army 
had been collected in the north by Edmund ; another in 
Mercia by Edrie. They joined, quarrelled, and sepa- 
rated. The resentment of EdrLc led him to the standard 
of Canute ; and his example was followed by a body of 
Danes, who had sworn fealty to Ethelred J. 

The next year, after an ineffectual attempt to raise an 
army in the southern counties, Edmund put himself at 
the head of the Northumbrians, who had been called 
into the field by their earl Uhtred. England soon be- 
came the prey of two hostile armies, which, instead of 
^ekhig each other, contented themselves with plunder- 
ing the defenceless inhabitants. The royalists wreaked 

•Enism-Emm. la ljinebKlt.f.67. US. 
^^^ aamiua o^orumpo uum amos i mm, iwom. 

t Vortysfef^i. Chron. Su. lie. Plur. 616. Tko sisDunt ofthe Di- 
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their standard: and Canute, adopting a similar policy, 
indulged his foliowera with the pillage of the eastern 
part of Mercia, and the neighbourhood of York. Uh- 
tred was called away to protect his own property ; but 
finding resistance hopeless, made an offer of submission. 
It was accepted and his oath of fealty was followed by 
an order fur his execution The T>ane aunnloned him 
to attend his rouit at \^iheat' a curtain suspended 
across the hall concealed Thureband and a body of 
assassins; and the defcncdesa earl fell a victim to the 
perfidy of his ■new sovereign. Forty of his retainers 
shared his fate * 

Harassed with care, and worn out with disease Ethel- 
red had resigned the defence of the throne to the cou- 

' • Chren. 301.147, 14a M:ilni.40 Eucom.Emm. IS. The liistoijof 
HhtredflndUlsfainilvMiUiiirunl slriWna piooft of lllB barbjiiam onhfl 
tJnrei. When MBludlm. kmsof Srotlnud.laid liege to Dnrhain.PMrBil 
uan^ned ihe aSRix of his hiji^I niihur, tlw oiiri Woltheo^ und defKiMd the 
bertv, 

(•Tab 

edanghteiofthfl tma- 
[SBCidi of Ibe fondly, 
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Coorl, the mil df TlinrebraDd. Tlie two chieftiuDs spent Hlne ysKs in 
pbttlnstlnirmntia] dertniolion : by Ibo imtinnilon of lliaii (aeDdi thay 

therbood. and a pramtao of mskinj togethPt a pilgrimiiBe to Bjnna Aldrod 
viBll«lC«irlatlii8houaf.Tai Irrotea wilh amarent ftindnesB. and then 
Inneberoualy uuHlnated in tlia taeiC of Bidesdale. Ceotl Hoped the 
ate «Woh he merited I but atlhe ilirf..iii;B of manyyearabis som.ablle 
they were tettting U tbe lianse of tbs «ld«H biotbuc near York, were 
■uipifcied Iw Wiltbeof the grandmB of Aldnd. Tbe whole ftmiW wai 
nMMred WUh the exception of Siunerlede, who chanced to be abient 
udofCanule, wboowed Ids llfg to tha pity inipired by hii amiable cha- 
laotei.— Sim. Dun. Bl, 83. This hetedluiy fbud, which bad dov cott- 
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rage and aclivity of Edmund Attheaimal f Canu e 
from Denmark, tlie king laj confined to b li a 

Cosham in Wiltshire, For gieater secur wa 

then removed to London, where he hiigered hrough 
the Tvinter, But his constitution was broken and n 
the twenty-third of April he terminated a lo g and a 
laraitous reign at the very moment when the ba ha ans 
A.n. were preparing to besiege him m his capita Of he 
1016 sons by his first wife, Edjnund, Edwy, and Ah n 
survived him: by Emma he left two other Edwa d 
and Alfred*. 

EDMUND. 
A. a. If the personal exertions of an individual could have 
I die. prevented the subjugation of England, that glorious 
achievement would have been aecompliehed by the cou- 
rage and perseverance of Edmund. He was in London 
at the time of his father's death, and was immediately 
proclaimed king by the citizens. Canute was posted at 
Southampton, where the thanes of Wessex reluctantly 
acknowledged him for their sovereign. The preparations 
for the siege of the capital, the last bulwark of English 
independence, were now ready ; and a fleet of three 
hvmdred and forty sail, carryingan army of twenty-seven 
thousand men, had been collected in the mouth of the 
Tharaes'N Within the city were Edmund and his bro- 
ther, the queen dowager Emma, two bishops, and several 
distinguished thanes. It was easy for Canute to cut oiF 
the communication by land: to prevent the ingress and 
egress by water proved an undertaking of greater diffi- 
culty. As the fortifications of the bridge impeded the 
navigation of the river, by dint of labour a channel was 
dv^ on the right bank : through it was dragged a con- 
siderable number of ships; and the Northmen became 
mastei's of the Thames above as well as below the city. 
Still the valour of the inhabitants repelled every assault; 

t Woo-™ Uil! infiinnation lo n[tmar, hUtio|. of Mrrsliiirtrii, nhn wreivod 
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and reduced the Dane to try the influence of promisea 
tand threats. He demanded that Edmund with his bro- 
tlier should be delivered into his hands; that fifteen 
thousand pounds sliould be paid for the ransom of the 
queen, twelve thousand for that of the bishops; and that 
three hundred hostages should be giTen as pledges for 
the fidelity of the citizenj, If these terms were accepted, 
he would take them under his protection : if they were 
refused, the city should be abandoned to pillage and the 

Sensible tliat it required the exertions of an army to 
save the capital, Edmund endeavoured to escape during 
the darkness of the night. A boat conveyed the royal 
brothers tlirough the Danish fleet ■^ , and the men of 
Wessex hastened in crowds to their standard. They 
surprised a party of plunderers in the forest of Gilling- 
ham ; but had soon to contend with Canute himseltj who 
leaving a detachment to observe the city, had advanced 
witli the rest of his forces fo crush the growing power of 
his competitor. The battle of Scearstan is celebrated 
in the writings of our annalists. Edmund placed his 
most approved warriors in the front; the remainder 
were formed into a reserve. Tiie Danes were assisted 
by Edrio and ^imer with the men of Wilts and Somer- 
set So obstinate was the valour of the combatants, that 
night alone put an end to the contest. It was renewed 
the next morning: when Edmund, espying his adver- 
sary, with a stroke of hLs battle-axe divided the shield of 
the Dane, and wounded his horse in the shoulder. A 
crowd of Northmen sprung forward to protect their 
monarch; and Edmund retired slowly before the multi- 



tiiecof EdmiiBil Athelstaii, and say thst be fell In tb« uext MgBgflBwnt. 
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tilde. At this moment Edrio ciitoff theheadof Osmear, 
who had been sltdii, mid holding it in liis hand exclaimed,' 
•' The head of Edmund 1 " At the sight, some of the 
English turned their backs. The indignant prince 
hurled his spear at the traitor; and, hastening to au 
eminence, uncovered hia face, that he might bo known 
to his troopst The battle was lius restored, and was a 
second time interrupted by the darkness of the night*. 

In this murdeTOus conflict each army had suifered se- 
verely ; but the morning showed that the result was m 
fovour of the English. Canute ivas already on his march 
to London. Edmund, as soon as he had repaired his 
losses, followed the footsteps of the Dane, forced him to 
raise Ihe siege, and fought a second battle at Brentford. 
The advantage seems to have been with the enemy who 
again returned (o the capital, but fa 1 ^ n the assault 
pillaged the neighbouring country. Th ndefot able 
Edmund overtook the plunderers at O f d, wh e Ih y 
experienced a most signal overlhro It s p etended 
that the English monarch might ha e ami dated the 
Danes, had it not been for the pe fid s onna Is of 
Edric, who was again restored to favou i C ut ailed 
to the isle of Sheppey. To a personal h II n e f n the 
English hero, he coolly replied : ' Let tl n n who 
" talks of ftyhting in winter, take car t b p p dm 



Within a few days the Northmen had quitted the isle 
of Sheppey, and landed on the opposite coast of Essex. 
Edmund met them at Assington. T)ie Danes brought 
into the field (he mysterious standard of their fathers ; 
andThui'chil, from the apparent Itight of the raven, pro- 
mised them certain victory ^ Edmund had drawn up 

• Clirm. Sai. 148, 149. F1or,6l8. Kujtline»Sagn.p, 130. 
frra .Wrtijloii, tor tbu «.^ne of Otis hallle. I foltow Itie Jjlter. Nirt only 
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his forces in three divisions ; but at the very onset, 
Edric, either actuated by treachery or cowardice, fled 
with hi3 division. From three in the afternoon till sun- 
set, despair supported the natives : some of them even 
maintained the contest by the light of the moon ; but at 
last they fled in every direction, and attempted by their 
ltnowlei%e of the country to elude the pursuit of the 
enemy. This defeat was most fatal to the prospects of 
Edmund. Almost the whole of the West-Saxon nobilily 
perished. The Danes buried their own dead ; they 
sti-ipped the bodies of the English, and left them naked 
on the field*. 

Canute followed his competitor into Gloucestershire, 
and another battle would have ensued, had not the 
chieftains in each army been tired of this sanguinary 
warfiire. Compelled by the expostulations of their troops, 
the two kings met in the isle of Olney, exchanged oaths 
and presents, and agreed to a comprombe. Mercia and 
Northumbria were the portion of Omute ; the remainder 
with the royal supremacy was retained by Edmund; but 
the tax called Danegeldwas extended to both kingdoms, 
and assignetl to deftay the expenses of the Danish fleet. 
Edmund died within a month after the parification, and 
■was buried near the remains of his grandihther at Glas- 
tonbury. He left two iniant sons, Edward and Edmund +. 

Tlie reign of this king, if reign it can be called, which 
was a mere struggle Ibr existence, laited but seven 
months. Yet within that short space, besides having 
vigorously assisted in the defence of London, he fbnght 

atthey nT«not,a*w&BBupp<»edHOt 
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live oattles ; and, till the fatal Held of Assington, seemed 
destined to re-establish the independence of his countn . 
From his armour or hia strength lie acquired the sur- 
Tiame of ''Ironsi'.e:'' and hia memory waa long che- 
rished by the gratitude and admiration of his subjects. 
Their vanity haa thrown the embellishments of fiction 
over the character of the hero. To account for the final 
success of Canute it was said that the two kings fought 
in aingle combat in the isle of Olney^, that the Dane, 
finding himself inferior, assailed his rival with flattery ; 
and that by his eloquence, not his prowess, he induced 
the English piince to acquieace in the partition of the 
kingdom *. Nor was Edmund pennitted to die in the 
ordinary course of nature. By some writers his death 
was attributed to Caimte, on whom it conferred the crown 
of Wesses: byotherstoEdric, asif the murder of a king 
had been wanting to fill up the measure of his treasons. 
The assasains ware said lo have been the two chamber- 
lains of Edmuud, or Edric, or the son of Edrie. Some 
profcaaodthemselyea ignorant of the circumstances; some 
asserted that he was stabbed in the back in a secret and 
unguarded moment t. But the real fact is uncertain. 
The Saxon Chronicle is content with saying, that hi- 
departed on the feast of St Andiew; the encomiast of 
Emma, that he died by the yisitalion of God J. 

■ Riev. 3(14. WrsL Mj. Hunt. 303. 

t Iniult ft?. HuDt S08. W«t. £03. Hi^t. Ram. 434. Malm 4U. Huld 
m. Hi>l. Elirn. 90S. 

t Clinm. Sax. ISO. Dens Edoiundum ee.nift s coruom Ennini. Grnm. 
SO. aamlnem einlt, Wallitig. SU Amlil^i^m quo raxix siUuiLiis. 
Mnlra.40. "^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 



CANUTE. 

ifTER tt e death of Edmund, Canute was elected king ^ „_ 
b then animous voice of the nation. To justify their iiiie 

ho ee was pretended by some, that according to the 
1 ac ficat on of Olney, the crown belonged to him as the 
su T \or by others that Edmund had appointed him the 
g ar 1 an and |)rotector of his children •. The best rea- 
son na* tl e power of the Dane. No man had the wish 
or tl e hardihood fo renew tbe bloody and unavailing 
CO test 

The fi st object of Canute's policy was to secure 
h nself on the throne. From the infaicy of Edmund's 
cl Idron he had little to apprehend; but, as they ad- 
v-inced nyears, they might prove dangerous competitors. 
Though a sca-kingwas seldom diverted from his purpose 
by considerations of humanity, Canute did not imbrue 
his hands in their blood, but sent them to his half-bro- 
ther Olave, king of Sweden. If we may beheve those, 
who could hardly possess the means of knowing it, Iho 
messenger who conducted the children, was instructed 
to request in secret of Olave, that he would order Ihem 

• He «-aa rbcKKi sponto (Encom. Eram. p. 50). omnium ronseoan (Ing. 
SBVex i.v=diclii ™ii;o,dWcodd:clione (Lfamng. 619), quii EdmiLmI 'i 
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to be iniirdered. But whatever credit may be given to 
that report, it 13 certain that they were conveyed iVom 
Sweden to the court of Stephen, king of Hungary* 
That prince, who was afterwards sainted for his virtues, 
received the orpli^tns with tenderness, and educated them 
as his own children Edmund died in his youth : Ed- 
ward married Agatha, daughter to the emperor of Ger- 
many, and \*Q1 hereafter claim the reader's attention. 

Besides the children, Canute had to guard against the 
brothers of Edmund. Edwy was in England, and, for 
reasons with which we are unacquainted, was named the 
"king of the peasants" He wasbaniohed, recalled, and 
assassinated in the bosom of hii famih We are told 
that the king had endeavoured lo induce Ethelwold, a 
powerful thane, tu undertike the murder ; and that, 
failing in the attempt, he bribed some of Edwy's own 



Edward and Alfred, the half brothers of Edmund, were 
in Normandy, and Wallmgford assures us that their 
uncle Richard had fitted out a fleet m support of their 
claimsj. But Canute had the wisdom to disarm his 
enmity, by asking in marriage his sister, the relict of 
Ethelred. To accept the hand of the man, whose hos- 
tility had almost deprived her late husband of his king- 
dom, who was suspected of the murder of her sons-in-law, 
.and who had despoiled her own children of the crown, 
doesnotudi t m hdl v Emm b th y uth 
and van ty n fl tt d with th p p t f Ity ; 
her br th 1 t tly as t d t th j p 1 nd 

the ma w 1 m ly eel b t d th m th of 

July, 1 17 It h d b n p ly g d tl t lier 

issueb Ca t 1 Id dt tl fE 1 d; 

• MailrOE. ISa. F)or.6ig. Hi^n, £75. Oni chninlders IDV that that 
■woe sant to Ijoloman king of Hanijary. But FB|>ebn>d]» sliaws it muiC 
luva btfvn to 3t«iihpnt uot lo SoIdideid, who was oot born till atift tha ye&r 
IB51. AotSS.Jan.ii395. 

t Chum. SdlIBI. Floc.619. Malitu, !». Tlio Saxon flhianidenun- 

ppr"iDTft:<.iii"^mcQn(V75),"Hiira-ni74>Btomploo"(9S^''KnsghtS? 
^S317), t Wailing. 650. 
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a condition, which, while it satisfied the Norman, exliii- 
guished the hopes of his Anglo-Saxon nephews *. 

Canute had divided the kingdom into four goveni- 
menls. Wessex he retained for himself; Kaat-Anglia 
hegave toThurchil; and conlinued Eric and Edric in 
Northumherland, and Mcrcia t. But Edric soon re- 
ceived the reward of his former perfidy. The king was 
celebraHng the festival of Christmas in London, and 
Edric had the imprudence to boast of his servicos. 
Canute, turning to Eric, exclaimed: "Then let him re- 
" ceive his deserts, that he may not betray us, as he be tray- 
" ed Ethelred and Edmund." The Norwegian cut him 
down with his battle-axe ; and the body was thrown from 
a window into the Thames. It has been said that Ca- 
nute, though willing to derive advantage from the trea- 
son, was anxious to punish the traitor : but, as he or- 
dered the Norman and the principal retainers of Edric to 
he put to death at the same time, there is reason to believe 
that they were suspected of some plot against the Danish 
interest. Their punishment is a matter of triumph to 
the ancient annalists, who attribute to the perfidy of 
Edric the subjugation of their country : hut the same 
writers lament the fate of Ethelwerd and Brihtric, who 
perished with them, and were numbered among the 
most noble and blameless of the English nobility %. The 
lands of the slain were distributed among the Danish 
chieftains ; but several of these, aware of the hatred of 
the natives, and apprehensive for their Irves, with the 
king's permission sold their estates, and returned with 
the money to their native country J. 

These emigrations to Denmark were much encouraged 

• Cbioa. She. IM. Encam.Emni.ai. M>lni. 10,41. 

+ ThuHlill wai eipBllsd In 1091. Cliion.Su. 159. Soe slopt: a=- 
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by Canute, who, now that he thought himself secure on 
the throne, made it his endeavour to win the affections 
ofhis Enghsh suhjects. The preEence of the Danish 
ermy vaa to them a constant source of uneasiness and 
animosity ; hut gratitude as well as policy forbade him to 
dismiss it without a liberal donative. For this purpose 
the sum of fifteen thousand pounds was raised on the 
citizens of London, of seventy-two thousand on tho re- 
mainder of the nation : an oppressive burthen, but which 
A.n.was borne with the greater cheerfulnesa, wlien its real 
1018, object was understood. Of all the associates ofhis laboure 
and conquests be retained only the crews of forty ships, 
about three thousand men, probably the Thingmanna or 
royal guard, which, we are told, amounted to that num- 
ber *. These were a body of soldiers selected by Canute 
from the whole of his forces. He was their commander : 
the chiefs swore fealty to him ; and the privates to their 
chiefe. The laws are still extant, which he compiled for 
their nso ; and his chief object appears to have been to 
prevent the quarrels, and consequently the bloodshed, 
which so frequently happened among these turbulent 
warriors. Unfortunately the king himself was the first 
to transgress his own laws, by tho murder of a soldier in 
a paroxysm of passion. He assembled the Thingmans, 
descended from his throne, acknowledged his crime, and 
demanded punishment. They were silent. He promised 
impunity to every individual, who should speak his sen- 
timents. They left the decision to his own wisdom. He 

•Cliroii.Sax.151. F1i>r.6J9. Sim. DuneL 177. ThesB Mi <tHfcr In the 
uun pud bv the aUxaaa of London, making it lOv'KID, 11.000, or 1B.O0O 
ponnai. WeiiRMdintli«lBnsaf£ilwatdtl»conreBsor,llwtlopnnidB 
fortheiafetyeriheDvieiwhormuined, Hwa.>ag,ft^i that thej'ihould 
■n onjojrthe ting's p«iw , th«l if» Dana were munleted, Iho tenatsd 
mardBTH, nnlni ha could cleni Mmaelf by Iha ordeil, shonld l» glno up 
iDJuatlos; Ihatifhaeonid Dotbt Immediately. foond, the InhnbitBiili of 
the vi\l or hnudred, wheta tlie mDrdar wu p^ipelratad. ahe^ have a 
month and s day io learch foi him rHut if they did not dlacover luo, (her 
aliould then paj a Bne of « msclii : that if Ihey BuiendHi'd him to Iho 
Mod witbin a yeamodaday, the money should be returned ; hnlif they 
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then adjudged himself to pay tliree hundred and sixty 
talents of gold, nine times the amount of the usual pe- 
cuniary mulfit ; and added nine other talents by way of 
forther compensation *. 

Tiiough Canul« had been baptized in bis infiuicy, he 
knew little of the doctrines of Christianity. But after 
he was seated on the English throne, the ferocity of his 
disposition was softened by the precepts of religion, and 
the sanguinary sea-king was insensibly moulded into a 
just and beneficent monarch. He oRen lamented iba 
hloodshed and misery which his own rapacity and that 
of his father had inflicted on the natives ; and acknow' 
Icdged it his duty to compensaf* their sufferings by a 
peaceful and equitable reign +. He always treated them 
with marked attention ; protected them from the inso- 
lence of his Danish favourites; placed the two nations 
on a footing of equality ; and admitted them alike to 
ofBces of trust and emolument. Hs erected a magnifi' 
cent church at Assinglon, the scene of his last victory ; 
and repaired the ruins of the reli^us edifices, which 
had suffered during the invasion. By his donations the 
abbey of St. Edmund's, the memorial of the cruelty of 
his fethers, was rendered for centuries the most opulent 
of the monastic establishments in the kingdom. In a 
witena-gemot at Oxford he conflrmed the laws of Edgar, 
and persuaded the English and Danish thanes to forgiva 
each other every former cause of offence, and to promise 
mutual friendship for the future J. In another at Win- 
chester a code of laws was compiled from the enactments 
of former kings, with such additions as were required by 
the existing slate of society. From it some interesting 
particulars may be selected. I. The king exhorted all 
those who were intrusted with the administration of 

• LaDgb«k. Ill, 144. et etq, Saxo. 199. The ThlngiBaniii >ere slio 

t Ste his charier ID IncHir. 58. 
tloe. ibii Hist. KMnas,437. Bocom. Emm. 23, Chron, S™, 15i, 

Mali, as. 
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justice, to lj9 vigilant in the punishment of crimes, but 
sparing of human life ; to treat the penitent with less, 
the impeuitent culprit with greatei severity ; and to con- 
sider the weak and indigent as worthy of pity, the wealthy 
and powerful as deserving the full rigour of the law ; be- 
cause the former were often driven to the commission of 
guilt by two causes, which seldom affected the latter, 
oppression and want. II. He severely reprobated and 
prohibited the custom of sendingChristlans for sale into 
foreign countries. But the reasoa which he assigned, 
was not that there is any thing immoral in the institu- 
tion of slavery ; hut that such Christians were in danger 
of falling into the hands of inflde! masters, and of being 
seduced from their religion. Ill, By the incorporation 
of the Danes with the natives, the rites of paganism had 
again made their appearance in the island. Canute for- 
Ifflde the worship of the heathen gods, of thesun or moon, 
of fire or water, of stones or fountains, and of forests or 
trees. At the same time he denounced punishment 
against those who pretended to deal in witchcraft, and 
flie "workers of death," whether it were by lots, or by 
flame, or by any other charms. IV. The existing system 
of jurisprudence which he confirmed, was divided into 
three branches, the law of the West-Saxons, the law of 
the Mercians, and the law of the Danes. The two former 
had been preserved from the time of the Heptarchy, and 
prevailed in their respective districts : the latter had 
been introduced into East-Anglia and Northumbria by 
the Danes, who had settled in those countries since the 
b^Lnning of the ninth centnry. Of all three the sub - 
stance was the same ; they differed only in the amount 
of the pecuniary mulcts which were imposed on various 
transgressions. Y. The king undertook to ease his people 
of part of the burthens arising from the feudal services, 
which in England, as well as the other European nations, 
had long been on the increase. He totally abolished the 
custom of purveyance, forbidding his officers to extort 
I revisions for his use, and commanding his bailiffe to 
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supply his (able from the produce of Ids own farms. He 
fixed at a raodera;!} value Ihe heriots which were paid at 
the demise of tenants, and apportioned them to the rank 
of the deceased, whether they died intestate or not. 
With respect to heiresses, whose helpless condition fre- 
quently exposed them (o the tyranny of their lords, he 
enacted, that neither rowd nor widow should be compell- 
ed to marry against her will. In conclusion, he com- 
manded these laws to he observed both by the Danes 
and the English, under the penally of a single tcere for 
the first offence, of a double tcere for the second, and of 
the forfeiture of all property for the third*. 

Though Canute generally resided in England, he fre- 
quently visited Denmark. He was accompanied by an 
English fleet : and carried with him pious and learned 
missionaries 1o civilize and instruct his countrymen. 
Of these, Bernard, Gerbrand, and Rainer were promoted 
to the episcopal dignity, and placed by hjm in Sconen, 
Zealand, and Fionia. In one of his visits, in 1025, he 
was suddenly attacked by Olave and Ulfr with a nume- 
rous army of Swedes, and was defeated with the loss of 
many English and Danish thanes. But our annalists 
add, that Godwin, who commanded, the English troops, 
surprised the camp of the enemy during the night, and 
totally dispersed the Swedes. This service procured 
him the esteem and favour of his sovereign t. 

In 1026 Canute made a pilgrimage to Rome. On his 
road he visited the most celebrated churches, leaving 
everywhere proofs of his devotion and liberality, J In 
his return he proceeded immediately to Deranark, bat 
despatched the abbot of Tavistock to England with a 
letter, describing the object and the issue of his journey. 
This letter I shall transcribe, not only because it fur- 

> Leg. 133— 135. 143—140. SriHOptDi], U4-9Sl' 
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nisfies an interesting specimen ol' tlio manners and upin- 
iona of the age, but also because it exhibits the surptising 
changB whicii religion had produced in the mind of a 
ferocious and sanguinary warrior. 
A. D. " Canute, king of all Denmark, England and Norway, 
and of part of Sweden, to Egelnoth the metropolitan, to 
archbishop Alfrio, to all the bishops and chiefs^ and to 
all the nation of the English, both nobles and oommouera 
greeting. I write to inform jou that I have lately been 
at Rome, to pray for the remission of my sina, and for 
the safety of my kingdoms, and of the nations that are 
subject to my sceptre. It is long since I bound myself 
by vow to make this pilgrimage ; but I had been hith- 
erto prevented by affeirs of state, and other impediments. 
Now, however, I return humble thanks to the Almighty 
God, that ho has allowed me to visit the tombs of tha 
blessed apostles Peter and Paul, and every holy place 
within and without the tdty of Borne , and to honour and 
venerate them in person. And this I have done, because 
I had learned from my teachers, that the apostle St. 
Peter received from the Lord the great power of binding 
and loosing, with the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 
On this account I thought it highly useful to solicit hia 
patronage with God. 

" Be it moreover known to you, that there was at the 
festival of Easter a groat assemblage of noble personages 
with the lord, and the pope John, and the emperor Con- 
rad, namely, all the chiefs of the nations from mount 
Gargano, to the nearest aea, who all received me honoura- 
bly, and made me valuable presents ; but patticularJy the 
emperor, who gave me many gold and silver vases, TOith 
rich mantles and garments. I therefore took the oppor- 
tunity to treat with the pope, the- emperor, and tha 
princes, on the grievances of my people, both English 
and Danes ; that they might enjoy more equal law, and 
more secure safeguard in their way to Home, nor be 
detained at so many barriers, nor harassed by ui^'ust 
exactions. My demands were granted both by the em- 
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peror, and by king Rodulf, to whom tlie greater part 
of the barriers belong ; and it was enacted by all the 
princes, that my m^m, whether pilgrims or merchants, 
should for the future go to Eome and return in full aecu- 
ritj, without detention at the barriers, or the payment 
of unlawful tolls. 

" I next complained to the pope, and ejipressed my 
displeasure that such immense sums were extorted from 
my archbishops, when according to custom they visited 
the apostolic see to obtain the pallium. A decree wm 
made that this grievance should cease. Whatever I de- 
manded, for the benefit of my people, either of the pope, 
or the emperor, or the princes, through whose dominions 
lies the road to Eome, was granted willingly, and con- 
firmed by their oaths, in the presence of four archbishops, 
twenty bishops, and a multitude of dukea and nobles. 
Wherefore I return sincere thanks to God that I have 
successfully performed whatever I had intended, and have 
fully satisfied all my wishes. 

" Now, therefore, be it known to you all, that I have 
dedicated my life to the service of God, to govern my 
kingdoms with equity, and to observe justice in all things. 
If by the violence or negligence of youth I have violated 
justice heretofore, it is my intention, by the help of God, 
to make full compensation. Therefore IJ)eg and com- 
mand those to whom I have confided the government, as 
they wish to preserve my friendship, or save their own 
souls, to do no injustice either to rich or poor. Let all 
persons, whether noble or ignoble, obtain their rights ac- 
cording to law, from which no deviation shall be allowed, 
dther from fear of me, or through favour to the powerful, 
or for the purpose of supplying my treasury. I have no 
need of money raised by injustice. 

" I am now on my road to Denmark, for the purpose 
of concluding peace with those naljons, who, had it been 
in their power, would have deprived us both of our crown 
and our life. But God has destroyed their means, and 
will, I trust, of his goodness, preserve us, and humble 
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all onr enemies, Wlipn I shall hive concluded peace 
with the neighbounog notioiis and settled tlie concerns 
of my eastern dominions, it is my mtentiLU to return to 
England, as soon as the fine weather will permit me to 
sail. But I have sent you this letter beforehand ; that 
all the people of my kingdom may rejoice at my prosper- 
ity. For you all know that I never spared nor will spare 
myself, or my labour, when my object is the advantage 
of my subjects. 

" Lastly,! entreat all my bishops, and all the sheriffi, 
by the fidelity which they owe to me and t« God, that 
the church-dueB according to the ancient laws may be 
paid before my return ; nwnely, the plough alms, the 
tithes of cattle of the present year, the Peter-pence, the 
athes of fruit in the middle f A ist d th ki k shot 
at tie feast of St. Martin, to th p n 1 hur h bh uld 
this be omitted, at my retur I w 11 p h th £F nd 
by exacting the whole fine pp u ted b 1 w Par y 
well."* 

The power of Canute rele d th k <ni m from th 
horrors of domestic war :bth], nbt th tdf 
a crown which had formerly b w I y h f th 
Sweyn had divided Norway b tw b th rs E 

and Haco. When Eric acoejt d N th mb 1 1 fnm 
Canute, Haco succeeded toth blbtw dr 
from it by the superior powe f 01 Is w g a 

king. Canute seduced the t f th 11 g 
to Olave by presenia, sailed t N w \ th n E gl 1 
fleet of fifty vessels ; and w y h oe d w th 

p acclamations of joy, and prof ns f tt, hm t H 
8. cspalled Olave and restored H B t tl 1 tte 

soon afterwards drowned at nd 01 red li« 

dominions. That prince w 1 Chr t b t 

his religious innovations irt t t d tl j 1 f th 

pagan priests ; and he was murd d rr t n 

of his subjects.! 
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Canute's last military efllirt was directed against Scot- 
land. Fordun teUs us, that Duncan, who, as nephew 
and har to Malcolm, was in possession of Cumberland, 
refused to hold it of Oaouta, because that prince had not 
obtained the crown bj hereditary descent ; but that, 
before the armies could engage, the two kings were 
i^coueiled, and the andeiit conditions respecting the 
possession of Cumberland, were solemnly renewed. Of a. 
these particulars our annaliata are ignorant ; and merely ^0 
inform as, tliat Malcolm, unable to oppose the superior 
power of the English monarch, submitted to his pleasure 
with two inferior princes, Melbeih and Jermac* 

The courtiers of Canute, to please his yanitj, were 
accustomed to extol him. as the greatest of kings, whose 
will was obeyed by mx powerful nations, the English, 
Soots, and Welsh, the Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians. 
Canute either had the good sense to despise, or affijcted 
to despise, their flattery^ On one of these occasions, as 
he was sitting on the shore near Southampton, he oom- 
manded.the sea to respect ita sovereign. But the influx 
of the tide soon compelled him to retire, and he im- 
proved the opportunity to read hiH flatterers a lecture 
on the weakness of earthly kings, when compared with 
the power of that Supreme Being who rules the ele- 
ments. Impressed with this idea, he is said, on his 
return to Winchester, to have taken the crown from his 
head, to have placed it on the great eruafix in the cathe- 
dral, and never mora to have worn it even at publio 
ceremonies -t ~ 

Canute lived several years after his pilgi'image to 
Borne. He died at Shaftesbury in 1035, and was buried tn 
at Winchester. By bis queen Emma he had two chil- 
dren, a son, whom from his own name he called Harde- 
eanute, or Canute the Hardy, and a daughter Gunihlda, 
who was married to Henry, the son of Conrad, and em- 
peror of Germany. Besides these children, Alfgive, the 
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daughter of Alfhelm, earl of Northampton, had borne 
him, previously to his marriage, two sons, S\veyn and 
Harold. ThoJr illegitimacy in the opinion of the ago, 
was no great disgrace ; and the violence of party endea- 
voured to obstruct their advancement, by describing 
thera as supposititious. But that they were aeknow 
ledged by their father, is evident. To the eider, Sweyn, 
was given the crown of Norway, after the assassination 
of Olave ; Harold, by his promptitude and the favour of 
the soldiery, ascended the throne of England on the de- 
mise of Canute *. 

HAROLD, suBNAMBD Habbfoot. 
By the marriage settlement between Canute and 

Emma, and by a more recent declaration of the king, 
the crown ought to have devolved on Hardecanute. But 
that prince bad been previously sent to take possession of 
Denmark, and hisabsence encouraged the ambition of his 
illegitimate brother, Harold, whose interests were warmly 
espoused by the Thingmanna at London +, the Danes in 
general, and the northern English. The wishes of the 
southern counties were divided between Hardecanute 
and one of the two sons of Ethelred, who still resided m 
'■ Normandy. The country appeared on the e^e of a 
'civil war; and many, to escape the impending tempest, 
had souglit an asylum in the morasses and forests , when 
a compromise was effected in a witeiia-gemot at 0\ford 
To Harold were allotted London and the northern divi- 
sion of the kingdom : the counties on the right bank of 
the Thames were appropriated to Hardecanute, and 
during his absence were committed to the government 
of his mother Emma, and the ealdorman Godwin J. 
As soon as the news of the death of Canute had 
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reached Normandy, Edward, the eldasl of the survhiiig 
sons of Ethelrod, and aflerwarda king of England, col- 
lected a lleet of forty ships, crossed Ihc channel, and 
landed at Southampton. If he relied on the co-opera- 
tion of his mother, he was deceived. Emma wus more 
attached to her children by Canute than to those by 
Ethelred; and was actually making eveiy exertion to 
preserve the crown for Hardecanute. Though Edward 
landed within a few miles of iier residence, and in the 
midst of her retainers, he found himself in a hostile 
country: a formidable force, which was hourly increas- 
ing, menaced him with destruction ; and the prince and 
his followers having plundered a few villages, retired to 
their ships, and returned to Normandy. The result of 
this expedition seems not to liave been forgotten : and 
Enima, at a later period, was punished for her disaffec- 
tion by the neglect of her son, and the forfeiture of her 



We are not told what were the reasons which deter- 
mined Hardecanute to triHe away his time in Denmark. 
Harold profited by the delay ; and by threats, and pro- 
mises, and presents, continued to extend his authority. 
But what chiefly contributed to fi\ him on the throne 
was a bloody and mysterious occutrencc, of which at the 
present day it is difficult to discover either the origin or 
the motive. A letter was conveyed to Edward and his 
brother Alfred in Normandy. It purported to be written 
by their mother, upbraiding them with their apathy, de- 
scribing the growing ascendancy of Harold, and urging ^_ 
one of them to cross the sea, and to assert his right lo 10 
the crown. By the historian, who has pre^ervi'd this 
letter, it is pronounced a forgery, contrived by Harold to 
decoy one of the two princes into his hands 'K But it 
will require no small share of credulity to believe tliia 
Story. Why should he invite only one, and not both of 
tlie brothers? Byremovingbothout of his way hewould 

• f!u!.Pirt.37.39,jriit.Ma«rM. Wril, Gemol. a7i- Leg. Knu. S!ll. 
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seouce himself against tiie claimants, to whom tlie eye? 
of the natives were principally direcleii ; but the benefit 
which might be derived from the murder of one would 
be more than balanced by the infamy which would result 
from 80 detestable a crime. However this may be, it is 
certain that Alfred, the younger, accepted the invitation, 
raised a small body of troops in Normandy, repaired to 
the court of Baldwin, earl of Flanders, and by the addi- 
tion of a few adventurers from Boulogne, swelled the 
number of his followers to six hundred men. At Sand- 
%rich he found a strong force prepared to oppose him; 
and changing his course, steered round the north Fore- 
land, till he came opposite to the city of Canterbury, 
where he landed without discovering an enemy. Within 
a few hours he was met by Godwin, who plighted to him 
his faith, and undertook to conduct bim to Emma. 
Leaving London on the right, because it belonged to 
Harold, they proceeded to Guildford, where the earl 
quartered Alfred and his men in small bodies among the 
inhabitants, supplied them plentifully with provisions, 
and having promiseii to wait on the prince in the morn- 
ing, retired to his own residence. In the midst of the 
night; the satellites of Harold arrived, surprised the 
strainers in their beds, and reserved them for the 
butchery of the foUoiSng day. With their hands bound 
behind them they were ranged in a line ; every tenth 
man out of the six hundred received his liberty ; and of 
the rest a few were selected for slavery. The scene 
■which followed can hardly be paralleled in the annals 
of American ferocity. The remaining victims were 
maimed, or blinded, or hamstrung, or scalped, or em- 
id, according to the caprice or barbarity of their 
[tors. "Never," saysoneofthe chroniclers, " was 
" a more bloody deed done in this land since the arrival 
" of the Danes." Theprincehimself was hurried away lo 
Harold in London, aud thence to the isie of Ely, under 
the charge of a thane, whose threats and insults aggra- 
vated the hrjiTiirs of his situation, Rpatod on a snvn' 
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hycse, stripped of his clothes, and with his foet tied be- 
neath the saddle, the son of Ethelred was exposed in 
eaeh town and village to the derision, perhaps to the 
commiseration, of the beholders. At Ely he was ar- 
■-aigned before a court of miscreants, and adjudged to 
lose his eyes. The sentence was executed by main force ; 
and the unfortunate prince, after lingering a few days, 
expired, either through the violence of his sufferings, or 
by ffae dagger of an assassin*. 

Of the truth of this melancholy tale there is no reason 
tu doubt. It has been transmitted to us by a contempo- 
rary writer, who received his information from the sur- 
vivors of the massacre ; and his narrative is fully con- 
firmed by the testimony of succeeding historians. Yet 
it is difficult to believe, that such unnecessary cruelty, so 
wanton a waste of human blood, could liave been, as is 
pretended, a mere act of precaution on the part of Ha- 
rold. It wears more the appearance of a deed, stimulated 
hy the thirst of revenge, or prompted by the hope of in- 
spiring terror. Perhaps Alfred, by his previous cruelty, 
had sharpened the resentment of his enemies j undoubt- 
edly he had come for the purpose of driving Harold from 
the throne 'f, and probably at the invitation of Emma ; 
for that princess immediately prepared to quit the coun- 
try, and accepted the offer uf an asylum at Bruges from 
Baldwin of Flanders, who had patronized the attempt of 
the unfortunate AlfredJ. 

Her flight left Harold without an opponent: the 
thanes of Wessex withdrew their allegiance from hia 
half brother; and he was unanimously chosen king of 
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Englani). But wlien he called on Egelnolh, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to peribrm (lie ceremony of his 
coronation, that prelate placing the insignia of royalty 
on the altar, holdly replied; "There are the crown and 
" sceptre, which Canute intrusted to my chaise. To 
" you I neither give nor reftise them. You may take 
" them if you please ; but I strictly forbid any of my 
" brother bishops to usurp an office, which is the prero- 
" gative of my see." Of Harold's behaviour on this 
extraordinary occurrence, we are ignorant: but he ap- 
pears to have subsequently removed the primate's objec- 
tions, and to have been crowned with the usual solemni- 

5_ No details of hia government have been transmitted 
10 to posterity. One writer insinuates, that he was a bene- 
factor to the church ; another, hostile to his memory, 
asserts, that through hatred of Christianity, he absented 
himself from all the public oiRces of religion t. His 
principal amusement was the chase, in which he fre- 
quently hunted on foot, and from hia fleolness acquired 
the surname of " liarefoot," Af.er a short reign of four 
years, he died in 1040, and was buried at Westminster. 

HARDECANUTE. 

Emma, after her arrival at Bruges, had endeavoured, 
by frequent messages, to inllame the ambition, and acce- 
lerate the preparations of her son Hardecanuto. Two 
years, however, elapsed before she was able to direct his 
attention to his interests in England ; and then, leaving 
a powerful armament in j>ort, he s^led with nine ships 
to consult his mother. During his residence with her 
at Bruges, a messenger arrived with the welcome intel- 
ligence of the death uf Harold ; and ho was followed by 
a deputation of Englirih and Danish thanes, requesting 
liardecanute lo ascend the tluone of his father. As soon 

• Encom, Hmni. S8, 29, Hb fuvo lu lliu mgiiailery iif Cruyloiul Ills 
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as hiB lleethad joined him fr mDe mark ieproceeded 
with sixty-two Bail to Engla d * H s authoi ty was 
immodiatoly acknowledged b t one of tl e firat inea 
sures of iiis governinent exc ted u e -sal discontent 
By Canute the Thingmani a 1 ad been reduced to the 
complement of sisteen sli pa and the pa} of Ihese 
Danish guards liad been long defrajed by the nation at 
tbe annual rate of eight marks for each private, and of 
twelve marks for each officer. The addition of the new 
fleet had multiplied their number in a five-fold degree ; 
and the tax which was imposed in <;oiisequenee, expe- 
rienced considerable opposition. At Worcester the col- 
lectors, Thurstan and Feader, were put to death in an 
insurrection of the populace. But a severe punishment 
followed the offence. During four days the county was 
given up to pillage, and on the fifth the city was reduced 
to ashes. The inhabitants had fled to an island in the 
Severn, where they defended themselves till they ap- 
peased the vengeance, and obtained the pardon, of lie 
kingt. 

Hardecanute could not forget the injuries of Harold 
to himself and to his relatives, the usurpation of the 
orown, the exile of Emma, and the murder of Alfred ; 
and his feelings urged him to an act of impotent revenge, 
the folly of which was equal to its barbarity. Aa if he 
could make the dead to feel, he ordered the tomb of his 
predecessor to be opened, the body to be decapitated, and 
the head and trunk to he thrown into the Thames. Both 
were recovered by some fishermen, who deposited them 
iu the cemetery of St. Clement's, the usual burying-place 
of the Danes J. 

The cai-e of this posthumous execution had been de- 
legated to AliWc, archbishop of York, and Godwin, earl 
of Wessex. But the commissioners disagreed, and the 
prelate accused the earl of the murder of Alfred. God- 
win denied the charge, and cleared himself, in the legal 
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manner, I'V his own oath, and the oaUis of a jury of his 
peers, the principal noblemen in England*. It cannot 
be ascertaiiLcd whether this acquittal removed the sus- 
picions of Hardeianute : but the earl was restored to 
fitvour, and participated with Emma in the administra- 
tion of the kingdom. He had made to Ihe king a most 
uagniftcent present, a ship of the usual dimensions, cf 
which the stern was covered with plates of gold. It 
carried e^hty warriors, the relainers of Godwin. Tlieir 
lances, helmets, and coals of mail were gilt ; their balik- 
axes gltetened with decorations of gold and silver; ihi; 
hilta of their swo[ds, the nailsandbossesof their sliiehls, 
were of gold ; and they wore round each arm two golden 
bracelets of the weight of sixteen ounces 'I'. This ac 
count will not excite surprise in the reader, nho recol- 
lects that the Northmen were accustomed to expe:id 
the plunder of nations' in embellishing their arms and 
ships, objects of inestimable value in Ihe eyes of the 
northern pirates $. 

Hardecanuto is described as mild in his manners, and 
generous in his disposition. His table was copiously 
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supplied at four different houia in tho day. This ivaa 
no mean recommendation in the opinion of tlie chief- 
tains, who set a high value on the pleasures of the (able, 
and expected to eat and drink at the expense of the 
sovereign *. He sent for his haJf-brother Edward from 
Normandy, received him with the sincerest friendship, 
and gave him a princely esiahlishment. His sister 
Gunihlda, the fairest woman of her time he married to 
the emperor Henry, AH th th n s, b th E gl h d 
Danish, attended her to th ah d ft 

tracting the notice of the ki g by th tt ti n wl h 
they paid to the princess d n b f e, y the 
chronicles, was Been in E gl nd so m g fi t d 
play of gold, and silver, and g m d f Ik ta 

and beautiful horses. Th gs h h mp d, 

on the occasion, continued to be sung by the people in 
lieir convivial meetings, and preserved the memory of 
Gunihlda through many succeeding generationst. 

The character of the king was such as to afford (he 
presage of a tranquil and prosperous reign. But his 
eonstitution was feeble, and his life had been frequently 
endangered by disease. In his second year he honoured 
with his presence the nuptials of a noble Dane at Lam- 
beth. As he was standing in the midst of the company, 
and lifting the cup to his mouth, he suddenly foil to the ^'J" 
ground, was carried speechless to his chamber, and in a 
short time expired. His body was laid near that of his 
father in the church of Winchester J 

Hardecanute left no issue. His death te^eied the 
connexion between the crowns of England and Den- 
mark. Magnus, the son of 01a\e, who had dii\en 
Sweyn from Norway, now obtained posicasion of Den- 

EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 

Before the body of the departed king could be laid ii) 
the grave, his half-brothor Edward had been callw! tu ihs 



1042. 
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throne by the voice of the citizena of London . The right- 
ful heir of the Sason line was the son of Edmund Iron- 
side, the exile in Hungary. But, in, dofermining the 
succession, the English had frequently substituted the 
uncle for the nephew. Edward was present ; his ohur- 
act<3r and his misfortunes pleaded in his favour ; the 
wishes of the natives loudly demanded a king of the race 
of Cerdio ; and the murmurs of the Danes, if the Danes 
were inclined to murmur, were" speedily silenced by the 
8ij ovet«-helming influence of Qodivin, It was not, however, 
Apr. before the following Easter, that the sea of Ethelred, 
1043. having promised to preserve the laws of Canute, was 
crowned by arohliishop Edsy, who embraced the oppor- 
tunity of reading the new sovereign a long lecture on the 
regal duties, and the paternal government of his Sason 

Edward was now about forty years of ago, tweiity- 
SGVOU of which he had spent an exile in Normandy. 
Preeluded by eircunistances from every rational hope of 
ob'.aining the crown, he had solaced the hours of banish- 
ment with the pleasures of the chase, and the exerciser 
of religion; and he brought with him to the throne those 
habits of moderation and tranquillity which ho had 
acquired in a private station. He was a good, rather 
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than a great, king. To preserve peace, and promoto 
religion, to enforce the ancient laws, anil to diminisb 
the biirlteas of liis people, were the chief objects of his 
goveranient: but he possessed not that enei^ of mind, 
nor that ferocity of diapoBition, which, pevliaps, were 
necessary to command the respect, and to repress the 
violence, of the lawless nobles by whom lie was sur- 
rounded. 

At his accession he found three powerful chieftains 
near the throne, Godwin, Leofric, and Siward. They 
bore the title of earls ; for the ascendency of the Danes 
iiad introduced Danish customs and Danish appellations. 
The ealdormen of the Sasona had been transforined into 
the earl of the Northmen : and the dififerent earldoms were 
parodied out as circumstances suggested, some being con- 
linod within nairow limits, while others were extended to 
aavoral counties. As tha delegates of the sovereign, the 
oails possessed considerable power. They levied forces, 
received flues, tried causes, and exercised the ordinary 
functions of royalty within their respective jurisdictions ; 
but they were removable at the will of the king and 
the witan, and did not transmit their offlcea as inherit- 
ances to their children. The earldom of Kward ex- 
tended from the Humber to the conftnes of Scotland ; 
Leofriu was called the earl of Leicester, but liis govern- 
ment comprehended most of tho northern counties of 
Mercia. Godwin ruled in Wessex, Sussex, and Kent ; 
and his two sons, Sweyn and Harold, already possessed, 
or soon obtained, the former the earldom of Gloucester, 
Herefbrd, Somerset, Oxford, and Berks, the latter that 
of Essex, Middlesex, Hnntingdon, East-Anglia, and 
Cambridgeshire. When united, these noblemen were 
more than a match for the king, whose chief security 
lay in their mutual jealousies and discordant interests. 

It was fortunate for Edward, that in the commence- 
ment of his reign, these powerful chieftains overlooked 
every subject of private dissension in their « 
for the royal service. By their aid the vi 
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crown to the Saxon line was peaceably effecled ; and 
the Danish families, whoso fidelity ii^a ambiguous, or 
whose former tyranny deserved punishment, were driven 
out of the kingdom. To the list of the sufferers must 
be added the queen-mother. Edward held a council at 
Gloucester ; thence, accompanied by Godwin, Leofric, 
and Siward, he hastened to Winchester, seized her 
treasures, and swept away the cattle and corn from the 
lands which she possessed as her dower*. Tlie reader 
will alieady have noticed several instances of this spe^ 
cies of mitilary execution: hut why it was inflicted upon 
Emma we have no particular information. By her par- 
tidity lo the Danes she had acquired the hatred of the 
natives. The riches, which she collected with assi- 
duity, had always been at the command of her younger 
children, while her song by Ethelred were suffered to 
feel the privations of poverty. To her opposition was 
owing, in all probability, the failure of Edward's descent 
after the death of Canute ; and it was even whispered 
that she was not guiltless of the blood of Alfred ■(■. Her 
antipathy to the king had discovered itself since his 
accession ; and she had obstinately refused to grant him 
any pecuniary aidj. But whatever were the motives 
which prompted this act of severity towards her, the 
character of Edward, and the sanction of his council, 
will justify the belief that it had not been wantonly 
adopted. She was still permitted to retain her dower, 
and to reside at Winchester, where she died in 1062. 

While Edward was employed in consolidating hia 
power at home, a formidable competitor was rising in 
the north. Hardecanute, when he ruled in Denmark, 
had been frequently engaged in war with Magnus, the 
conqueror of Norway ; till both princes, fittigued with 
the useless struggle, had consented to a peace, on the 
• Chmn. San. 187. Cliron. lamb. >d «nu. 1043. 
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precarious, but not u;nisual I'ondition, that the 
should succeed 1o t)ie domiiiiotia of his deceased adver- 
eary. At the dealli of Hardecanuie, Magnus occupied 
IJenmark. But this did uot satisfy his ambition ; he 
also deraanded the English crown, on the plea that, since 
it had been worn by Hardecanute, it was included in the 
provisions of the treaty. To his messengers Edward 
returned a sensible and resolute answer:. that he sat 
on the English throne as the descendant of the English 
monarchs ; that he had been called to it by the free 
choice of the people ; and that he would never abandon 
it but with his life. The Northman had threatened to 
support his pretensions with all the power of Denmark 
and Norway; and Edward, to oppose the danger, had 
collected a numerous fleet at Sandwich. But Magnus x. o, 
was detained at home to defend his own territijries against 1046. 
the rival efforts of Sweyn, the son of Ulfr and AUhritha, 
the sister of Canute. Sweyn was defeated, and his cai;se 
appeared desperate, when the unexpected death of Mag- 
nus raised him to the throne, Norway was immediately 
seized by Harold, the nephew of Olave; he engaged in 
hostilities with Sweyn ; and both princes ineifectuaily 
soliched the aid of the king of England. Sweyn had for- 
merly requested fifty ships to support hun against Mag- 
nus; he now demanded the same number againstHarold. 
Though his requests were supporlfid by all the influence 
of Godwin, who had married his aunt Githa, the witena- 
gemot on both occasions returned a peremptory refii- 

From the failure of Godwin in these attempts, itwould 
appear as if the other noblemen, alarmed at his increas- 
ing influence, had combined to oppose his designs, and 
undermine his power. For besides their former honours, 
his sons had acquired a distinguished place in Edward's 
affectionst.and his daughter had been crowned queen of 
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Engliind. By the chroniclera favourable to the Godwins, 
Editha has been panegyrized for her learning, piety and 
liberality. She waa, in their language, the rose blooming 
in the midst of thorns. By others she has been painted 
in less amiable colours, and thcr&are certain facts which 
seem to depose tliat she was as vindictive of spirit, and as 
reckless of blood, as any of her kindred. We are told that 
it was with the utmost reluctance that Edward consented 
to the marriage , declaring that she might enjoy the hon- 
ours of a queen, but not the right of a wife, a declara- 
tion interpreted by some to mean that he had bound 
himaeif by a vow to a life of continency, but attributed 

A. D. by others to his rooted antipathy to Godwin and his 

1044. family,* 

The power of the Godwins received its first shock from 
the ungovernable passions of Sweyn, the eldest of the five 
brothers. He had violated the person of Edgive, the 
abbess of Leominster, and the indignant piety of Edward 
drove him into banishment. The outlaw assumed the 
profession of a sea-king, and sought wealth and power by 
piratical depredations. Weary at last with wandering on 
the ocean, he returned lo England, sent his submission 
to the king, and lAtained a promise of pardon. But the 
execution of the promise was opposed by two unexpected 
adversaries, his brother Harold, and Beorn his cousin, 
who probably had been the principal gainers by his out- 
lawry. Msappjintment ui^d him fo revenge, which he 
sought under ihe mask of fiiendship. At the request of 
the emi?eror Henry, Edward had collected a numerous 
fleet for (he purpose of opposing Baldwin, earl of Fian- 
der?. This armament was divided into two Efjuadrons, 
of which one lay at Sandwich under the immediate com- 
mand of the king, the other at Povensey under that of 
earl Godwin, Sweyn, concealing his real design, visited 
hia father at Peveusey, where he was apparently recon- 
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ciled to Beorn, ani prevailed on that thane to withdraw 
his opposition. Thence the two cousins proceeded toge- 
ther towards Sandwich, for the avowed purpose of solicit 
ing the royal element' in fevour of the outlaw ; but on 
the road Beorn was suddenly seized hy a body of armed 
men, hurried on board a ship at B^senham, and convey- 
ed to Dartmouth, on the coast of Devon. The mariners 
of Sweyn, by the command of their master, murdei'ed 
and buried their prisoner, Hia bones \iere afierwards 
discovered at a great depth in the ground, and re-inter- 
red near those of his uncle Caaute at Winchester. The 
assassins sailed to Bruges, and fjund an asylum uodsr 
the protection of Baldwin, earl of Flanders, who had 
made his peace with the emperor*. 

After this aggravation of hi; guilt, it is strange that 
Sweyn should cherish the hope of fjrgiveness ; and still 
more strange that he should ultimately obtain it. But 
time wore down the edge of Edwa d'd resentment ; and 
pity, or the recollection of fjrmer (riendsUip, or the fear 
of alienating a powerful famdy, induced him, at the soli- 
citation of the bishop of Worcosier, to restore the out- 
law to his honours and estates. In the same year that 
active and zealous pontifi', Leo IX., consecrated the great 
church at Rhelms, and held a council the neit day, in 
which were promulgated eertain canons agauist simonia- 
cal prcfermonta in the church. Dudoc, bishop of Wells, 
Walfric, abbot of St. Auguatine'a, and Elfwine, abbot of 
Eamsey, were present -with instructions to bring back 
accurate information of the ' ' decrees which should be 
" passed for the welfare of Christendom." But Leo had 
summoned another and more general coundl, to meet in 
Rome on the following festival of !E^aster ; and to this, 
Heriman, bishop of Sherborne, and Eldred, bishop of 
Worcester, were sent, both as representatives of the 
Anglo-Saxon prelacy, and as messengers from the Iring. 
As English bishops, they took part in the promulgation 
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of canons againat siraonj, and in the cseommiinication of 
BerengariuB, on account of his new doctrineB reapeeting 
the Eucharist ;* as messengers they consulted the pops 
and council respecting a case which perplexed the royal 
conaoienee, Edward had Towed to visit the tombs of the 
apostles at Rome, like his predecessors, Ethelwulf and 
Canute ; but the witan objeoted to his departure from 
England, as long as he had no heir to the crown, Leo, 
having consulted the council, absolved the king irom his 
TOW, but on the condition that the money which he had 
collected to defray the expense of his journey should be 
distributed among the poor, and that out of his yearly 
income he should found, or re-fonnd, an abbey in honour 
of St. Peter. This commutation was accepted ; the 
money was given in doles to the poor, and from that 
moment the tenth part of the receipts from the king's 
manors was faithfully set apart for the foundation of the 
abbey.+ 

In the beginning of the same year died Eadsy, the 
archbishop of Canterbury, who wos succeeded by Robert 
of Jumieges, the king's favourite. Edward had been 
acquainted with liim when he was a simple monk in 
Normandy, had brought him to England, made liim one 
of his chaplains, and then preferred him to the see of 
London. Bobert, immediately on his translation to Can- 
terbury, set out on a journey to Eome, in compliance with 
the ancient practice. For, ever since the origin of Chris- 
tianity among the Anglo-Sasons, it had been required of 
every metropolilmi that in token of his sabmission to the 
chnrch of Eome, he should repair soon after his election 
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to the holy city, and should solicit from the pope the 
grant of the pallium in eonfirmatjou of his archiepiscopal 
authority. It waa ouatomary for the pontiff on these 
occa*ion8 to inquire into the state of religion in England, 
and to gire to the new metropolitan particular instmo- 
tiona for hisponduct. From the known character of Leo, 
there can be no doubt that he would insist on the strict 
observance of the canons lately passed gainst simony ; 
and Robert immediately on his return found occasion on 
which he deemed it his duty to enforce them. During 
his absence, Sparhavoc (Spatrow-hawk) , abbot of Abing- 
don, had been appointed his successor in the see of Lon- 
don. Bobert refused to consecrate him. Sparhayoo 
repaired again, to Canterbury, with the royal mandate in 
his hand, and met with another refusal. To every peK- 
tion and remonstrance the archbishop replied that he 
could not disobey the orders which ho had received from 
the pope. The controversy lasted during several months, 
but Sparhavoc yielded at last, and waa superseded by 
William, a foreigner also, and one of the royal ohap- 

The two marriages of Emma, a Iv^rman princess, with 
two kings of England, had given occasion to the settle- 
ment of some Norman families in England ; and the sub- 
sequent accession of Edward to the throne had added to 
their number. He had been accompanied or followed by 
several fore^n churchmen, whom ho rMsed to high eccle- 
siastical dignities, and by several laymen, who appear to 
have held inferiour offices in the royal household. Ono 
of them he honoured with the title and office of earl, 
Radulf, the son of Drogo, count of Mantes ; but then, if 
Radulf were a Frenchman on the father's aideihe was an 
Anglo-Saxon by his mother Goda, the sister of Edward. 
On the death of Drogo, this lady had married Eustace, 
count of Bouli^ne, who, in 1050, came to T ' 
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Herefordshire *. But Edward, who lay at Gloucester, 
was not lo be dsMived by this flimsy pretext ; he aum- 
moned to his aid Radulf, and Leofrlc, and Siward, and 
was soon in a condition to intimidate his opponents. 
The troops demanded to be led against the insurgent 
earls, and the best blood in England, says the chronicler, 
would have been shed, had not more temperate meaaurea 
been suggested by the wisdom of Leofric, and adopted 
by the moderation of Edward. It was proposed to sum- 
mon the witena-gemot, and to refer every subject of dis- 
pute to the decision of that assembly. To so equitable 
an offer Godwin dared not object ; and hostages, as if 
the two parties were on a footing of equality, were mu- 
tually exchanged. At the appointed day, the autumnal 
equinox, Edward entered London at the head of the 
most powerful army that had been seen for many years : 
Godwin at the same time took possession of Southwark 
with a considerable number of followers. But the influ- 
ence of the earl shrunk before the awe that was created by 
the majesty of the king, and lie terror that was inspired 
by the superiority of his force. The insurgent army gra- 
dually melted away; and Sweyn, on (he night before the 
day appointed for an inquiry into the death of Beom, 
thought it prudent to Hoe. He was solemnly pronounced 
an outlaw : the thanes, who held of Godwin and Harold, 
were compelled to swear fealty to the king; and the two 
earls were ordered to clear themselves of tlie accusations 
against them by the oaths of twelve compurgators in the 
presence of the witan. As a previous condition they 
demanded hostE^es for their safety: but this demand 
was sternly refused ; and they were allowed five days 
either to establish their innocence, or to quit the king- 

• ThsKoraiint,°'hD had follaned Edwaid, hoilt »>H<» do their Isndi 
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dom. Godwiu, mth his wife and three sons, Sweyn, 
Tosti^, and Gurtli, lied for protection to the earl of Flan- 
ders; Harold, and his brother Leofwin, fastened to 
Bristol, embarked on board a vessel belonging to Sweyn, 
and with difficulty reached Ireland*. The queen was 
involved in the common disgrace of her family. Her 
lands were seized by the king, and her person was in- 
f mated to the custody of Edward's sister, the abbess of 
Wherwell Sorae writers affirm that she was treated 
with great severity : but a contemporary historian assures 
us, that she was conducted with royal pomp to the mo- 
nastery allotted for her residence, and informed that her 
confinement was only a measure of temporary precaa- 

At the very commencement of the insurreetion, the 
foreign favourites had trembled for their safety ; and by 
their advice Edward had solicited the assistance of Wil- 
liam, duke of Normandy. Tranquillity was hardly re- 
stored, when that prince, with a powerful fleet, reached 
the coast of England. As his services were no longer 
wsnt«d, he landed with a gallant train of knights, was 
kindly received by the king, visited several of the royal 
villas, and was dismissed with magnificent presents. 
Many have pretended, that the real object of this inter- 
view was the ftiture succession of William to the crown 
of England ; but Ingulf, who accompanied that prince on 
his return to Normandy, and was for several years his con- 
fidential secretary, assures us, that tlie idea of succeed- 
ing to the English throne had not yet presented itself to 
his mind J. 

While Godwin remained at Bruges, hedid not abandon 
himself to despair, but spent the winter in arranging the 
means of revenge. A few days beibre Midsummer he 
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a Willi a small equaih-ou ; wiiilo a [loweiful ar- 
\t at Sandwich, under the earls Radiilf and Odda, 
watched his motions. The outlaw was unconscious of 
his danger : but he escaped in a storm, and precipitately 
returned to his former asylum. Tlie royal commanders 
were dismissed for their negligence ; and, while the 
council was debating on the appointment of their suo- 
cessors, the mariners (so loosely combined were the 
ai'maments of these times) returned to their respective 
homes. This dispersion of the fleet encouraged Godwin 
to renew his attempt: in the channel he was met by 
Harold from Ireland ; with their united squadrons they 
pillaged the coast, swept away the ships from the diffe- 
rent harbours, advanced up (he Thames, and sailed 
through the southern arch of the bridge atLondon. The 
royal fleet of fifty sail was ranged on the opposite side of 
the river; and a powerful army lined the left bank. 
Godwin sent his submission to Edward, by whom it was 
sternly refused. But the king's reluctance was gradually 
subdued by the policy of Stigand, who insinuated that liia 
ti'oops were unwilling tjjshed the blood of their country- 
men ; and that it was folly to sacrifice the affections of 
his subjects to the interests of a few Normans. At length 
he extorted from the reluctant king a commission to 
negotiate with Godwin, and that instant the foreigners 
fled in despair. Robert, archbishop of Canterbury, and 
TJlf, bishop of Dorchester, mounting their horses, fought 
theirwaythrough their opponents, rode to Ness in Essex, 
and seining a small and shattered bark, committed them- 
selves to (he mercy of the waves. The otiiers dispersed 
in different directions ; and by the connivance of Ed- 
ward's friends escaped with their lives, though they were 
compelled to quit the kingdom. By their flight the 
principal obstacle to an accommodation was removed. 
Godwin received permission to visit the king. He laid 
the blame of the late dissensions on the Normans, at- 
tested in the most solemn manner the innocence of him- 
self and his children, ard -surrendered as pledges for his 
vol.. I. 25 
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loyaltyliis son Wulfnoth, and his nephew Haco. Edward 
received him kindiy, but for greater security sent the 
hostages to he kept by William of Normandy. The 
fbreigQ favourites were outlawed by decree of the great 
council: Godwin and Harold recovered their earldoros; 
and Editha was recalled from her prison to the throne *. 
But to Sweyn Edward was ineiiocable. He had been 
guilty of a most inhuman and perfidious murder ; and 
seeing himself abandoned by his family, he submitted to 
the discipline of the ecclesiastical canons. He walked, 
a barefoot pilgrim, from Flanders to Palestine ; visited 
with tears of compunction the holy places ; and finished 
his penance and his life in the province of Lycia +. 

The services of the negotiator on this occasion were 
not foi^tten by the Godwins. He had expelled arch- 
bishop Robert; he succeeded to the honours of that 
prelate. Without learning, without any of the virtues 
becoming his profession, Stigand, even under a religious 
monarch, arrived at the highest dignity in the English 
church. His only merit was an aptitude for intrigue, 
and the art of profiting by every occurrence. He had 
been originally noticed hy Canute, and appointed one of 
the royal chaplains. By the intervention of friends and 
the aid of presents, he became bishop of HeJmstan : froni 
Helmstan he was successively removed to Selsey and 
Winchester ; and now obtained the great object of his 
ambition, the archiepiacopal see of Canterbury. To his 
unspeakable mortification Pope Leo IX. could not be 
persuaded that a church was vacant, of which the bishop 
was still alive, and refused to surrender his rights J. But 
the vigilance of Stigand never slept; John of VeUtrai, 
under the name of Benedict, usurped the papacy for a 
few months; and it was no diiBcult matter for one in- 
truder to obtain the pallium from another. However, 
Benedict was soon expelled, and Aiesander II. suspended 

' Cliton. Bat 165— IM. Plor.6S7,628, t Malm. 45, 
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Stigand from llie exercLse of the episcopal functions. 
Still, under the patronage of Harold, he contrived to 
deceive the simplicity of Edward; aad his avarice ab- 
sorbed at the same time the revenues not only of the 
churches of Canterbury and Winchester, but also of the 
monasteries of St. Augustine's, St. Alban's, Ely, aod 
Glastonbury*. 

Godwin did not long survive the disgrace of his ene- *■ 
mies. He died the following Easter <15 April, 1053) ;"^ 
and the story, which was invented by the malice of party, 
would persuade us that his deatli was a visible judgment 
of Heaven on the murderer of Alfred. He was sitting, 
we are told, at table with the king. Observing a servant, 
who had chanced to mako a false siep, support himself 
with his other foot, he exclaimed: " See, how one bro- 
" ther assists another I " — *' Yes," replied Edward, look- 
ing sternly at the earl, " and if Alfred were Row aliva, 
" he might also aesisi me," Godwin felt the reproach, 
loudly protested his innocence, and with the most solemn 
execrations wished that, if he were guilty, he might not 
live to eat the morsel which he held in his hand. He 
put it to his mouth, and immediately expired t. Sucb 
is the tale in its most improved state. At its first publi- 
cation the preparatory incident, and the remark of Ed- 
ward, appear to have been forgotten J. The real feet is, 
that Godwin on Easter Monday fell speechless from the 
royal table ; that he was carried by his three sons into 
the king's chamber ; and that, afWr lingering for some 
time in great torment, he died on the following Thurs- 
day }, His earldom was given to Harold : that of Harold 
to Alfgar the son of Jjcofric. 

The character of this powerful earl has been painted 
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by most of our hiGfarians in colours of blood. They 
describe him as a monster of inliumanity, duplicity, and 
nmhition. But their credit is lessened by the considera- 
tion that thoy wrote after the conquest, when every arti- 
fice was adopted to persuade the English, that the man 
whom the Norman had precipitated from the throne, 
WHS, on account of his own crimes and thoscof his father, 
unworthy to remain on it. To their defamation may be 
opposed the panegyric of Edward's biographer, who dedi- 
cated his work to Editha. If we may believe him, the 
earl was the father of the people, the support of the 
nation. To the peaceful and virtuous he was kind, 
generous, and placable ; but the turbulent and lawless 
trembled at his lion-like countenance, and dreaded the 
severity of his justice. The English lamented his death 
as a national calamity, and placed their only consolation 
in his son Harold, the inheritor of hia feiher's virtues no 
less than of his iionours *. Probably the truth will be 
found between the exaggerated encomiums of one party 
and tlie undislinguishing invectives of the other. 

Though the late disturbances had interrupted the 
general tranquillity, they had been terminated without 
bloodshed, and had inflicted no considerable injury on 
the people. The principal calamities of Edward's reigu 
were pestilence and famine, evils which, at this period, 
occasionally visited every part of Europe. Aa long as 
agriculture was in its infancy, each imfavourable season 
was followed by a year of scarcity ; and. while the inter- 
course between nations was rare and insecure, the wants 
of one people could not he relieved from the plenty of 
another. The chroniclers of the age frequently complain 
of the inclemency of the seasons, of earthquakes, which, 
on one occasion, created considerable alarm at Derby and 
at Worcester, of the distress caused by the Eiilure of the 

• Vit. Ed. Dfind Slow, 97- These oppojile accoiinla so Mipleieil 
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orops, and of contagious distempers which afflicted not 
only the catlle, but also the human race *. The bene- 
volent heart of Edward mourned over the calamities of 
!\is people, and he eagerly adopted every expedient which 
seemed likely to remove or to mitigate their sutTerings. 
The Dane-gelt had now been paid for eight-and- thirty 
years ; it foimed a considerabie part of the royal re\'enue. 
In 1051 the king resolved to sacrifice this advantage to 
the relief of the people ; and the abolition of so odious 
an impost was received by them with every demonstra- 
tion of gratitude. On another occasion, when his noblea 
had raised a large sum on their vassals, and begged him 
to accept the free gift of his faifhftil subjects, he refused 
the present as estorted from the labour of the poor, 
and commanded it to be restored to the original contri- 

The only foreign war in which the king engaged, was 
against ait usurper, whose infamy has been immortalized 
by the genius of Shakspeare. In 1 039 Duncan, king of a. d. 
Scotland, was raurderM hy Macbeth. A prince driven 1**54 
by foi-ce from the throne of his fathers might justly 
claim the sympathy of Edward; and Malcolm, the son 
of Duncan, received from him the permission to vindi- 
cate his rights with the aid of an English army. For 
fifteen years the power of the murderer discouraged 
every attempt ; and the fugitive resided ivith his uncle, 
Siward, earl of Northumberland. Bat when Macduff, 
the thane of Fife, unfurled the royal standard, Malcolm 
hastened to the insurgents ; Siward accompanied him 
with a powerM force; and the victory of linfanan in 
Aberdeenshire, by the fall of Macbeth, placed the crown 
on the head of the rightful heir. Among those who 
perished in the action was the son of Siward. The hero 
anxiously inquired in what manner the young man had 

• Chroii. Bai. 157. 169. Chton. LnmK oil nnn. 104S; 1059. Mnilrai, 1ST- 
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fallen i and being assured that his wounds were received 
in frant, exclaimed that he was satisfied, and wished for 
himself no better fate. Soon after his return Siward 
.was attaclied by a disorder which proved mortal : but 
ht! declared that he would die as he had lived, like a 
warrior ; and ordering his arms to be brought, breathed 
Ins last, sitting upright on his bed, and leaning upon his 
spear*. His son Walllieof was too young to esereise 
the authority of his father; and the eaildom was given 
to Tostig, the brother of Harold. 

While the earl of Northumberland was yet in Scol- 

n. land, the flamos of civil war had burst out m England. 

i^.They seem to have been kindled by the jealousy of 
Harold, who was indignant that the earldom wliich he 
had resigned for that of Godwin, should be given to the 
rival fiimily of Leofrie. At the witena-gemot Alt'gat was 
accused of treason '* against the king; and the country." 
Most of our chroniclers assert his innocence ■(■ ; a wriler, 
who seems devofed to the interests of Harold, deoiaits 
that his guilt was established on the most satisfactory 
evidence J, Outlawed by the judgment of the councd, 
Alfgar fled to Ireland, purchased the assistance of a 
northern sea-king, was joined by Griffith, prince of 
Wales, and poured his Welsh and Norwegian auxiliaries 

• I may In ollowed to ghsena Ui.l willi reBpect to tlili. avcnt.loril Hnilo 
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nto the county of Hereford. The earl Radulf with his 
retainers fled at the first onset ; the city was taken and 
pillt^ed ; four hundred of the inhabitaiils were slain ; 
and the cathedral with the principal buildings was burnt. 
To revenge this insult the king assembled an array at 
Gloucester, nt the head of which Harold chased the 
invaders into the fastnesses of Snowdon. A negoiiation 
followed, which restored lo Alfgar his former honours. 
His allies marched immediately to Leicester ; and Leo- 
fric, who appears to have remained an idle spectator 
during the contest, was impelled by apprehension or by 
gratitude to reward their services at its termination. 
But Leofric died soon afterwards, (30 September, 1067) : 
and Alfgar succeeded to the honours of his father. The 
former jealousy, and former accusations were immedi- 
ately revived. Allgar again lost his earldom ; and was 
again restored, by the arms of GriiBth and the Nonve- 
gians. But he hardly enjoyed his triumph during a 
year ; and at his death left two sons, Morca,r and Edwin, 
whose unmerited late will claim the sympathy of the 

The death of Alfjjar esposed GrifBIh to the just re- 
senlment of Harold. The Welsh prince and his subjects 
had long deserved the name and punishment of robbers 
and assassins. From the recesses of their mountains 
they had made annual incursions Oii the inhabitanls of 
the borders ; had indulged in plunder, bloodshed, and 
conflagration ; and had eluded the pursuit of vengeance 
by the celerity of their retreat. When Rliese, tlie bro- 
ther of Griffith, fell into the hands of the English, even 
the meekness of Edward, " whom no injuries couid irri- 
" tatet," ordered him to be put to death; and the king 
now commissioned Harold to inflict a severe punishment 
on those persevering robbers. Aware of the difficulties 
arising from tlie nature of the country and the fleetnesa 
of the enemy, Harold selected a numerous body of youi^ 
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men, vigorous and active, bade them exchange their 
usual arras for others of less weight and dimensions; 
and ^ve tliem for defence liolniets and targets of hard- 
ened leather. In the depth of winter he attempted by a 
sudden irruption to surprise Griffith : hut the Welshman 
escaped, though his ships and mansion were consigned 
4, D. to the flames. At the heginning of summer, Tostig, 
1053. with a body of cavalry, entered Wales from the North : 
Harold conveyed his troops by sea, and landed them on 
the coast. The indefatigable eatl, who proceeded on 
foot, and fated like the meanest of his followers, traversed 
the country in every direction. Neither mountains nor 
morasses could screen the uatives from the pursuit of 
their enemy, Whersver the Welsh offered any resiet- 
aace, he was victorious ; and to perpetuate the memory 
of each victory, he erected a pyramid of stone with this 
inscription ; Here Harold conquered. Overpowered 
and dismayed they solicited for mercy ; and sent as a 
peace-offerinji; the head of Griffith to the conqueror 
(Ang, 5), Harold returned in triumph to Edward: the 
head of the Welshman wilh the beak and the ornaments 
of his ship were presented to the English monarch ; and 
his two uterine brothers Bktbyn and Rywallon swore 
feally, and engaged to pay the ancient tribute. A law 
was lassed condemning every Welshman, found in arms 
on the east of Offa's dyke, to lose his right hand ; and 
the natives of the mountains, taught by fata! experience, 
respected during the four nest reigns the lerritory of 
their neighbours*. 

It is probable that Uie objection of the witan to the 
king's intended pilgrim^ had directed his attention to 
his nephew and namesake, Edward, the exiled son of his 
brother, Edmund Ironside. That prince still lived in 

* Oil. Comb, in Ang. Sao. it 5H, Ipgnlf. 6S. CIiHiii. Lamb, sd Bnn. 1063. 
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Hungary, and bad married a lady of the imperial family,* 
who bore to him three children, Edgar, Margaret, and 
Christina. There could be no doubt that he was rightful 
heir to the crown on the death of the king without chil- 
dren ; and Aldred, bishop of Worcester, was sent in 1054 
with valuable presents, on an embassy to the emperor 
Henry III., to procure, through the inSueuee of that 
prince, the return of the etheling from Hungary. Aldred 
spent an entire year, partly with Henry, partly with Her- 
iman, archbiahop of Cologne ; but his effiirts were unsuc- 
cessful, perhaps on account of the hostile feeling which 
existed between the emperor and Andrew, king of Hun- 
gary. £ut'iiil056 the first of those princes died; and 
Edward in the following year arrived with his family in 
London. There is aometliing mysterious in the fate of 
this prince. In a short time he sickened and died ; and 
although he had been invited to England by the king to 
perpetuate on the throne the royal race of Cerdio and 
Alfred, yet it was so contrived that the uncle and 
nephew never had an opportunity of seeing each other. 
Will not this safest, if it do not justify, the suspicion 
that there waa some one who deemed it his interest to 
keep the etheling separate from the king ! However that 
may be, the invitation sent to him in Hungary is a proof 
that up to this time Edward could not have made any 
engagement with William of Normandy, to appoint that 
prince his successor. 

About the close of the following year Aldred undertook ■*- "■ 
and acoomplislied what had never yet been done by any ■'■''^^' 
Anglo-Saxon prolate, 'R'avolling through Germany and 

* The Saion chtonicle (snn. lOlJ) teHa us that AttUha hm C a e r a a e r 

If we Iwlieve Miiliiisljury (i. 303) Bud WendoYec (L 193), she van liaKr to 
Gisela, the wife ot Stephm of Hangary, aoA "Wm to the Bmperor Henry 
II But the nriters whu, us riOrsue, HDveDdsn and AUred, call Iht ti|e 
daughler of the t>KiIhe[ of the Bmpenr Eenry, nuut lian tskea her f« » 
dnuEhlet of Bruno, Henry's brother, who luul qnmrtlled «rttli ttiat prince 
i™uie he would not criot him the duchy of Bnvaiin, snd had songhl an 
si%luni In Hungary. Thev vere afternaTda recoDcUed threiigh the g«>d 
oOiccs ul iJiaeJB, ai^ Bruno obtained U|fi WahopricofAugshiws-. 
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Hungary, ho roaoJiod Jernsalem, offered his prayers at 
tlia holy placoa, and left on the altar at the sepulchre a 
chalice of gold, of the weight of flye maika.* Soon after 



to lie Hgrttleii th 

»re cudoua Lujcounta of visits by Saxoo prelatee luaiiy «iituri« buhra 
Aldred'a. 
In the gradual decllns of the Creek empire me EUlrnlte KliaUfe oCEg^pt 



iHeiiiiHiBuuza&DsuiofthiidTDBS^.pnt an end to tfamlealtjtowarda pil- 
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tame lingering coosldemUous cf prudeniM. In Palestine Uie Cbrigtiana anA 
ChrlsliBn pUgilms aulIWed orer^hing J and tbedeToClonsoffltrangere and 
natirei alike wore prohibited. The oburoh of the KfourrMtlon was wbolly 
dettmired : and bo eObrt was mads to destroy, also, the one in the rock, 
Khlch bore then, aaltdoei now, the name of the Holy Sepulchre. 

It was not KU the year ot his flsaosalniUon.in JMCl, that snoh ohslaoles to 
pllgrimige were remaied. Bis succHsors restored Ihi policy of the first 
ratlmltea. ^'Ith the new Djiporlunity the passion for uuch sai^^ Journeys 
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his return, Kinsey, archbishop of Tori:, died ; (md Aldrad 
in the course of three days W'as appointed to suoceed him, 
with permission to keep at the same time the bialioprio 
of Worcester, as had heea. done by some of his predeces- 
sora. In a short time he proceeded to Rome, ha-ving in 
his company Tortig, earl of Northumbria, with his wife 
Judith, the daugliter of Baldiere, carl of Flanders, and 
two bishops elect, Giso of Wells, and Walter of Hereford. 
The earl and countess sought probably to gratify tiieir 
curiosity or derotion ; the bishops elect to obtain conse- 
cration abroad because they could not obtain it at home, 
on account of the suspension of Stigand : Aldred had two 
objects in view, to procure for himself the pallium, and 
for Edward the papal confirmation of certain new priri- 
leges which he had lately conferred on hia new abbey of 
Westminster. Nicholas received thorn with honour ; 
granted the confirmation solicited by the king, examined 
and consecrated the two "bishops elect, and, though at 
first he refused the pallium to Aldred, because his elec- 
tion had been hunted with simony, granted it to him at 
last, on condition that be should resign the bishopric of 
Worcester. Ermanfroi, bishop of Sion, with another 
cardinal, followed the pilgrims as papal legates to Eng- 
land, waited on the king at Westminster, and presided 
at the election of a new bishop at Worcester, which elec- 
tion, with Edward's permission, was conducted according 
to the strict letter of the canons. What proposal they 
made to Edward, and what answer they received from 
him at Easter by advice of the witun, we are ignorant. 
The new bishop of Worcester was Wulstan, prior of the 
cathedral, who received consecration from the bauds of 
Aidrcd.* 
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By the course of events Harold was become the most 
powerful subject in England. After the death of Edward 
(surnamed llie Outlaw) but one individual stood between 
himaud thecrown, the object of his ambition, Edgar the 
son of that^Edward, a young prince, feeble in body and 
still more feeble in mind, whose hereditary right was 
sunk in his inaptitude to govern. But llie other side of 
the channel exhibited a more formidable competitor, in 
the person of WiHiam, Duke of Normandy. It was evi- 
dent that by descent neither could boast the remotest 
claim. Wiliiam was (he illegitimate son of Robert, the 
nephew of Emma : Harold's only connexion with tlie 
royal family arose from the marriage of his sister witli 
Edward*. Their real title lay iu their power and am- 
bition : and in the latter William was equal, in the 
former he was superior to Harold, Unfortunately for 
the English eail, a vessel, in wiiich he had sailed from 
i^D. Boseiibam, was accidentally stranded in the mouth of 
lies, tlie river Maye, on tlie opposite oast of Ponthieu. A 

• For thi'salisfiiclion of ilie wiilflr. I shnll «ibinin a slioK Btneaioay of 
WiHi.in'iide«vol fi'.ni Bolto, llic But DiAb of tJotmrindy. 
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barbarous eustom had invested the lord of the district 
with a pretended right not only to the remains of the 
wreck, but also to the persons of the survivors : nor were 
imprisonment, threats, and torments spared to extort 
from the captives an esorbitaiit ransom. Harold and 
his companions were seized an the beach, conducted to 
the earl Guy, by whom they were immured within his 
castle of Beaurain, No circumstance could have been 
more propitious to the views of William. He demanded 
the prisoners : they were surrendered to him at En in 
Normandy ; and the compliance of Guy was rewarded 
with a valuable donation of land. In the Norman court 
Haiold was treated with respect and muiiiiicence; but 
he enjoyed only the semblance of liberty, and soon had 
reason to regret the dungeons of Beaurain. Compelled 
by the necessity of his situation, he consented to do 
homage for his iands and honours to William, as the ap- 
parent successor of Edward. But the jealousy of the 
Norman required more than the mere ceremony of 
homage. Before an assembly of his barons, Harold was 
constmined to swear that he would promote the succes- 
sion of the duke to the English crown, that he would 
guard his interests in the court of Edward, and that he 
would admit a Norman garrison into his castle of Dover. 
At length, loaded with presents but distressed in mind, 
he was permitted to leave the territory of his rival. Ho 
had obtained from the gratitude of William the libera- 
tion of his nephew, Haco, one of the hostages, whom 
Edward had formerly required from Godwin ; Wulfiiotb, 
the other, was detained by the policy of the Norman, as 
a security for the faith of his brother *. 

That Harold was thus delivered up by the earl of Pon- 
thieu, and (vas compelled to swear fealty to William, are 
indisputable facts ; but tlie object which originally in- 
duced him to put to sea, is a subject of doubt and inves- 
tigation. By the Norman writers, and those who follow 
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thera, KG are told, that Edward, moved by gratitude and 
relationship, had appointed William his successor, and 
that Harold WBS'Sent to notify this appointment to the 
duke *. Nor, indeed, is it improbable that such a report 
should be circulated in Normandy, as a justification for 
the violence which was oifered to Harold. Many of the 
English historians have preserved, or invented, a differ- 
ent account If we may believe them, the earl intended 
to visit William, but his object was to solicit the hberty 
of the hostages, Haco and Wulfnolh'l'. It is, however, 
difficult to conceive that a man ambitious of a crown, 
would, for the iieedom of two captives, trust himself and 
the success of his projects, to tbe mercy of a rival. Per- 
haps it were more safe to rely on the authority of Iboae 
ivriters, who appear ignorant of both these reports ; and 
who describe the voyage of Harold as an occasional ex- 
cursion along the coast, from which he was driven by a 
storm on the barbarous territory of Ponthieu J, 

It was about the end of summer, when the earlrelum- 
ed to England |j ; his services were immediately required 
by an insurrection of the Northumbrians. Tostig had 
governed that people with the rapacity of a despot, and 
the cnielfy of a barbarian. In the preceding year he 
had perfidiously murdered two of the noblest thanes in 
his palace at York : at his request Editha had ordered 
the assassination of Gospatrio in Edward's court ; and 
the recent imposition of an extraordinary tax, as it was 
universally felt, had armed the whole population against 
his government. In the beginning of October the in- 
surgents surprised York. Tostig tied : his treasures and 
armoury were pillaged ; his guards, to the number of two 
hundred, both Danes and English, with their e> 

•GnlLPi^TT. Oidei. Vit. 192. WU.Gob 

1 EaJm. i. Sim. Uunel. 195. Hemlnsfoul 

I Mat. Paris, 2. *Ve*l,213. M«lm. S3. 

INowiltei thai I kno» liaa fiscl llieibte uf Il.t 

N-.irnianJy; b.il « iBirr. fram l'l^lmi^n««. Ilinl (h- 0.., 
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ders, Aniund and Ravenswarth, were made prisoners, 
conducted out of the city, and massacred in cold blood 
on the north bank of the Ouse. Elated with their suc- 
cess the insurgents chose for their future earl Morcar, 
the son of Aifgar ; and that nobleman, with the men of 
Lincobi, Nottingham, and I>erbysihire, and his brother 
Edwin with those of Leicester, and a body of Welsh auxi- 
liaries, advanced as far south as Northampton, ilore 
they were met by Harold, When he inquired into the 
nature of their demands, they replied, that they were 
freemen, and would not tamely submit to oppression ; 
that they required the confirmation of tlie laws of Canute, 
and the appointment of Morcar to the earldom of North- 
umberland. Harold returned, and obtained the royal 
assent to their requests : but during his absence and at 
their departure, they plundered the country, burnt the 
villages, and carried away several hundreds of the inha- 
bitants, who were destined to i life of slavery unless 
their ransom should be aftervardii paid by their fiiends. 
Tostig, dissatisfied with the pacification rtpin^d to 
Bruges, the usual asylum of his fiHiilj * 

It, on this occasion, Harold ippeared to desert the 
cause of his brother, we maj atti ibute his moderation, 
not only to the formidable appeannce of the insur|,ent3, 
but also to a prudent regard fur his on n inteiest. The 
king was hastening to the grave ; and the success of the 
earl's projects required his presence in London, a period 
of tranquillity, and the good will of the people. He re- 
turned to the metrepolis on the Both November, five 
weeks before Edward breathed his last. The monarch 
previously to his decease had the satisfaction of witness- 
ing tlie dedication of the church of Westminster, which 
had been the great object of his solicitude during his 
latter years. When the witan opposed his journey to 
Rome, Leo IX. authorized him to commute his intended 
pilgrimage for some other work of piety, Witli this 
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view he stt apart the tenth of his yearly ro^'eiiue, and 
rebuilt from its foundation the church of St. Peter, at 
the western extremitj' of the capiial. On the vigil of 
Christmas be was attacked by the fever which ultimately 
proved fatal. For three days he struggled against the 
violence of the disease, held his court as usual, and pre- 
sided with affected cheerfulness at the royal banquets. 
On the festival of tiie Innocents, the day appointed for 
the dedication of the new church, hewasunable to leave 
his chamber. The ceremony was, however, performed. 
Edithatookthecbargeofthe decorations, and represented 
the royal founder. But his absence and the idea of his 
danger, diffused a deep gloom among tlie thousands 
who had aiserabled to witness the spectacle. After lin- 
gering a week longer, Edward died on the iith of Jaiiu- 

i, D, ary, and was buried the following day with royal pomp 

'M6, in the church which he had erected *. 

If "Ve estimate the chatactet of a sovereign by the test 
of popular affection, we must rank Edward among the 
best princes of his time. The goodness of his heart was 
adored by his subjects, who lamented his death with 

• Chron, Sai.171. Spelm. con. 138-637. Cum insiuni leato. Hist. 
Rani.4S0. Ailred HI". 398,899. Heteit msybBuskiiiwhrtbtt EdBard, 

bad looked cm hia nephew, EdwuM Ihe OutlBV, is the tlfiblfill IhiIi, mid 

la be entectalned (apes regii sanguinli detuHps deflcere nsjdi. lai;, Se. 
■«•.._. ,z n< . , 1_. ^. ..:ii ii^s .L.i,.— -"lis nHipi. Ibiil 
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tears of undissembled grief, and bequ eat lied his memory 
as an object of veneration to tlieir posterity. The bless- 
ings of his reign are the constant theme of our ancient 
writers : not, indeed, that he displayed any of those 
brilliant qualities, which attract admiration, while 
they inflict misery. He could not boast of the victories 
which he had won, or of the conquests which he had 
achieved : but he exhibited the interesting spectacle of 
a king, negligent of his private interests, and totally de- 
voted to the welfare of his people ; and by his labours 
to restore the dominion of the laws ; his vigilance to 
ward off foreign agression ; his constant, and ultimately 
successful, solicitude to appease the feuds of his nobles, 
if he did not prevent the interruption, he secured at 
least a longer duration of public tranquillity than had 
been enjoyed in England for half a century. He was 
pious, kind, and compassionate ; the father of the poor, 
and the protector of the weak; more willing to givetlian 
to receive; andbetterpleased to pardon than to putiisU*. 
Uader tbe preceding kings, force generally supplied the 
place of justice, and the people were impoverished by 
the rapacity of the sovereign. But Edwari enforced the 
laws of his Saxon predecessors, and disdained the riches 
which were wrung from the labours of his subjects. 
Temperate in his diet, unostentatious in his person, 
pursuing no pleasures but those which his hawks and 
hounds afforded, he was content with the patrimonial 
demesnes of the crown ; and was able to assert, even 
after the abolition of that fruitful source of revenue, the 
Dane-gelt, that he po sessed a greater portion of wealth 
than any of his predecessors had enjoyed. To him the 
principle that the king can do no wrong, was literally 

• An uninleKiliDD sloij laid liy Malmjbiiry lias bwn btoiiRlit forwatd 
la pc<tv« tliat the simplicit; of EiluBril bocilefnd od cliiliUehnasB. imd tlint 

tithing ofiVwlfH. Ilie InrereBM is nc* uttiranlea by llieorij[ini.lsUJiy, 
wliieh merely aaspHs, Ihnt lo a peasBm wbo lind broken Iba fiina'i ni^M, 
ErlK«diiiier>1ysuid:"l>viliaousiiiitchlovuu.iflli4iveiinupnnuaitY.^ 
TwlundBin llbi nocebo, .i vMb™ Miiim. ili. 
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applied by llie gratitude of the people, wlio, if tlicy oeca- 
sionaily complained of the measures of the government, 
(and much reason they had to complain on account of 
the appointment to bishoprics of aspiring and rapacious 
iidventurers,) attributed the blame not to the monarch 
himself, of whose benerolenee and piety they entertained 
no doubt, but to the ministers, who had abused his con- 
fidence, or deceived his eredulity *. 

It was, however, a fortunate circumstance for the 
memory of Edward, that he occupied the interval be- 
tween the Danish and Norman conquests. Writers were 
induced to view bis character with more partiality from 
the hatred with which tbey looked on his successors and 
predecessors.' TAei/ were foreigners, he was a native : 
they held the crown byfionquest, he by descent: they 
ground to the dust the slaves whom Ihey had made, he 
became known to las countrymen only by his benefits. 
Hence he appeared to shine with a purer light amid the 
gloom with which he was surrounded; and whenever 
the people under the despotism of the Norman kings 
had an opportunity of expressing their real wishes, tliey 
constantly called fjr " the laws and customs of the good 
■' king Edward." 

He was the lirst of our princes who touched for the 
kin ;j;'s evil. The surname of " the Confessor" was given 
to him from the bull of hia canonization, issued by Alex- 
ander in., about a century after his decease 

HAROLD. 

By the death of Edward, Edgar the etheling became 
the last surviving male of the race of Cerdic: but, if bis 
claim were ever mentioned, it was instantly abandoned -f. 
A report had been circulated that Edward, on his death 
bed, had appointed Harold to bo his successorlt. He 

•)Ii>t.1tini.430. P.lloa.515. Mnlia. 44. Iaiu1.63^ 

4 Qma ji.iirr tnulo ]>mv!i m\om iiaa.n^ vldebolur, Alui. KieT.m 
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was proclaimed king in an asscmblj' of the thanea and Jan 
of tlie cKizens of Loudon ; and the next day witnessed ''">• 
both the funeral of the late, and the coronation of the 
mew sovereign. On account of the suspension of Sti 
gand, the ceremony was performed by Aldred, the arch- 
bishop of York*. To Edgar, in lieu of the crown, was 
given the earldom of Oxfoi-d. 

The southern counties cheerfully acquiesced in the 
succession of Harold: he was alarmed and perplexed 
by tho hesitation of the Northumbrians, Tiielr pride 
refused to be bound by the act of Ihose whose military 
<lualitiea they deemed inferior to their own ; and they 
looked around for a chieftain, who would solicit tlieir 
aid, and accept the crown from their liands. Harold 
hastened into the north r instead of an army he was 
accompanied by Wulstan, the venerable bishop of Wor- 
cester; by whose infiuence, combined with his own 
conciliatory conduct, lie soon won the affections, and 
secured the obedience of the Northumbrians. His mar- 
riage with Editha, the daughter of Alfgar, bound to bis 
interest her two brothers, the powerful earls Morcar 
and Edwin I'. 

The intelligence both of the death of Edward, and of 
the immediate coronation of Harold, had been conveyed 
to Normandy by the same messenger. William assem- 
bled his council, informed them of the event, and ex- 
pressed his determination to pursue by arms his preten- 
sions tothe crown of England. An envoy was despatched 
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to remind Harold of his former oath of tealty, and pro- 
mise of assistance. Tlie king replied; that the oath had 
been extorted fromhim by force ; that a promise to give 
a crown which did not belong to him, could not be bind- 
ing ; that he had been elected king by the free suiFrage 
of the people ; and that, when it should come to the trial, 
he would prove himself worthy of their choice, . The 
message was such as Harold, the answer such as William, 
expected. Each had alreaily determined to appeal to 
the sword ; and the English no less than the Normans 
were astonished at the mighty preparations made to 
decide the important quarrel*. 

It was uufortunate for Harold that he had to contend 
at the same time not only with William, but with his 
brother Tostig, the exiled earl of Northumberland, in 
whom he experienced a most bitter and enterprising 
adversary. The outlaw visited Normandy, and arranged 
a plan of co-operation with the duke ; he sent messen- 
gers to the northern princes, and engaged the assistance 
of Harald Hurdrada, the king of Norway; he collected 
a fleet of sixty sail at Bruges, and entering the channel 
began the war by levying contributions ia the Isle of 
Wight. But he retired upon the approach of his bro- 
ther, and sailing round the south foreland, directed his 
course to the north. In Lindesey he was defeated by 
Edwin; his mariners abandoned him in his distress; 
and Malcolm, king of Scotland, afforded him an asylum 
till the arrival of his Norwegian ally t. The armament 
nnder Hardrada was not ready for sea till the month of 
Aueust ; when the Norwegian monarch, leaving the re- 
gency of the kingdom to his son Magnus, embarked 
with his family and a gallant army in a fleet of three 
hundred sail. His queen Elizabeth and her two daugh- 
ters, fearing the dangers of the campaign, were set oh 
shore at the Orkneys; and Hardrada, according to 
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agreemcni, ivas joined ^>y Toslig wiili a few ships at iho 
mouth of Ihe Tyiie. Their first ohject wois to obtain 
possession of York; and with ihia view they eatei'ed the 
Humber and ascended the Ouse. A desperate attempt 
to save that capital nas made by the earls Edwin and 
Morcar. The Norwegian had drawn up his men with Sfpt. 
their right flank to the river, and their left to a murasa.^"*''' 
The impetuosity of the English burst through the line : 
, but they in theit turn were overwhelmed by a fresh 
body of forces from the ships; and more of the fugitives 
perished in the water than- liad fallen by the sword. 
Edwin and Morcar escaped to York ; negotiations were 
opened; and the mutual exchange of one hundred and 
fifty hostages shews, that the province was conditionally 
surrendered to the invaders*. 

Harold had completed his preparations, and having 
selected a position between Povensoy and Hastings, 
awaited with confidence the threatened descent of the 
Norman. The ur.expected invasion of Hardrada discon- 
certed his projects. Trusting, however, to his fortune, 
and encouraged by the tempestuous state of the wea- 
ther, he lost not a moment in marching against the 
aggressor, and arrived in the neighbourhood of York 
within four days after the late battle. Unconscious of 
danger Hardrada had left one part of his forces on 
board the fleet, while he marched with the other for the 
purpose of dividing and regulating the province which 
he had conquered. In this employment he was over- 
taken by the indefatigable Harold. Surprised, but not Sept 
dismayed, the Norwegian sent three messengers to the 27th. 
fleet to hasten the march of his men, while he retired 
slowly to Stamford-bridge on the Derwent. There he 
drew up his warriors in a compact but hollow circle. 
The royal standard occupied the centre : the circum- 
ference was composed of spearmen. The whole was 

• C limn, Siis. 1/2. Snotre. 15i-155. Flor. 631, His.ki. 284. 
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surroundedby a line of spears firmly fixed in the earth, 
and pointed outwards in an oblique diiection. 

Tho Icelandic historian has preserved some ourious 
aneciiites respecting this celebrated battle. Havdrada 
wore a blue mantle and a glittering helmet. As he 
rode round the circle, hia horse fell. " Who," ex- 
claimed Haiuld, "is that chieftain on the ground?" 
Being told it was Hardrada. " He is," retiu'ned the 
king, " a gallant warrior : but his fall shews that his 
" fate is approaching," Soon afterwards a messenger 
came from the Engiish monarch with an offer of the 
earldom of Northumberland to Tostig. " Tlie proposal," 
said the outlaw, "sliould have been made some months 
" ago. But if I accept it, what will my brother give to 
" the king of Norway?" " Seven feet of land for a 
" grave," was the coiiiemptuous reply. Tostig scorned 
tu abandon his friend. 

The English cavalry were accustomed to diai^ in 
irregular masses ; and, if they met with resistance, to 
disperse in every direction, and re-assemble upon a 
given point. The firm array of the Norwegians bade 
defiance to all their efforts; and Harold with his great 
superiority of force might yet have been foiled, had not 
the ardour of the enemy seduced them to break their 
ranks, and pursue the fugitive cavalry. That instant 
the English rushed into the opening; and in the con- 
fusion Hardrada was shot through the neck with an 
arrow. He fell instantly : and Tostig assumed the com- 
mand. A second offer from Harold was ind^nantly 
refused; the arrival of the expected aid revived tha 
fainting spirits of the Norwegians ; and a desperate but 
unavailing effort was made to wrest the victory out of 
the hands of the English. The battle was continued by 
the obstinacy of the enemy long after every reasonab'a 
hope of success had been extinguished; and it was only 
terminated by the death of Tostig, and of every cele- 
brated chieftain in the Norwegian army. This action 
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IS considei-ed on one of the most bloody that is recorded 
in our annals ; and at the distanw of fifty years the spot 
was still whitened with the honesof the slain*. 

The courage of Harold was tempered with humanity. 
He sent for Olave, the younger son of Hardrada, who, 
accompanied by his bishop, and the earl of the Orkneys, 
obeyed the summons of the conqueror. He experienced 
a couiteous reception; swore to live in amity with Eng- 
land ; and was dismissed with twelve ships to revisit his 
native country. A few days were necessarily employed 
by Harold in taking possession of the Norwegian fleet, 
securing the spoil, and refreshing his exhausted troops. 
He repaired to York' but the public rejoicing of the 
citizens could not tranquillize bis impatience to learn 
the motions of his remaining and most formidable com- 
petitor. The king was seated at the royal banquet, and 
surrounded by his thanes, when a messenger entered 
the hall, and announced the arrival and descent of the 
Noi-mans on the coast of Sussex. The battle of Stara- 
fordbridge had been fought on the twenty-seventli, 
William effected his landing on the twenty-ninth, of 
September ■'■. 

That prince had employed eight months in the most 
active preparations for the invasion. By the gravest of 
his counsellors it was deemed a most hazardous enter- 
prise : but his confidence was not to be shaken by iheir 
suggestions; andthepeople, catching the spirit, seconded 
with all their zeal the exertions of their duke. Nol was 

• Snotn, 156—165. log. 
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this enthusiasm confined to his own subjects. Bretons, 
Poitevins, Burguiidians, and warriors from every pro- 
vince of France, crowded to his standard ; and by the 
beginning of August he found himself at the head of 
fifty thousand cavalry, besides a smaller body of infen- 
try *. All had been taugbt to believe, that they were 
called to fight in the cause of justice against an usurper, 
of religion against a perjured traitor. Whatever claim 
other individuals might prefer to the crown of England, 
Harold, the man, the liege subject of William, could not 
lawfully withhold it from his lord. To strengthen these 
impressions the duke had sent an embassy to pope Alex- 
ander III., from whom he had received a consecrated 
banner. This might be no more than a return of po- 
liteness on the part of the pontiff; but to the troops it 
was represented as the sanction of their intended expe- 
dition % by the head of their i-huroh. 

To furnish transports for this numerous body of men, 
for their arms, horses, and provisions, every vessel in 
Normandy had been put in requisition. But the supply 
was still inadequate : and many individuals sought the 
favour of their prince, by building others at their own 
expense in the different harbours and creeks. The ge- 
neral rendezvous was appointed at the mouth of the 
Dive, a small river which Hows into the sea between the 
broader streams of the Ome and the Touques ; and in 
the month of Augiist its shallow estuary was covered 
with one thousand, or, according to some historians, 
with three thousand vessels of every size and descrip- 
tion J. Still the success of the enterprise ' " " 
much on the caprice of the weather. As si 
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army was prepai'od to embark, the wind vccieil to the 
north-east : niiil for more than a montli it continued 
slationaryat the aanie point, It was not till the approach 
of the equinox Uiat u breeze irora the west released the 
fleet from its tedious confinement. The Normans eagerly 
seized the opportunity of putting to sea ; but the wind 
gradually became more violent: the skill of the niariners 
was battled by the turbulence of the elements and by the 
fears of the soldiers : and though a gi'eat pactoftho fleet 
reached St. Valery near Dieppe, the whole coast was 
covered with fragments of wreck and the bodies of the 
drownpd". This was a severe check to the impatience 
of William. He laboured to interest Heaven in his 
behalf: the shrine of St. Valery was carried in proces- 
Gion ; and the whole army joined in public supplications 
for a favourable wind. At last their wishes were grati- 
fied; and the Duke led thewaywiiha lantern suspended 
Irom the head of tho mast, as a guide to his followers 
during the darkness of the night: hut so unequal was 
their speed, that when he had reached the English 
fihoce, the others were scattered in different directions 
over a line of twenty leagues from one coast to the other. 
In this situation they would have offered an easy victory 
to the fleet of Harold: but unfortunatety it had previ- 
ously dispersed to procure provisions ; and the different 
squadrons had been detained in port by the violence of 
the weather +. The Normans landed without opposition 
at Pevensey (Sept. 29), marched immediately to Hast- 
ings, and threwup fortifications, at both places, to protect 
their transports, and secure a retreat in case of disasterl^. 
Nor was the precaution useless. Within a few days the 
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two ports were blockaded bv Ihe whole navy of Eng- 
land *. 

In this eEaevgency the nonduet of Harold has been 
severely nenaured. It is all(^ed that intoxicated with 
his late success he deemed himself invincible r that by 
his avarice in appropriating to himself the spoils of the 
Norwegians, he deprived the country of the services of 
his veterans ; and that by his imprudence he wantonly 
staked the independence of England on the exertions of 
a handful of men, hastily collected, and unpractised in 
warfare. Perhaps these charges have no other foun- 
dation than the prejudices of writers, who sought to 
console their own pride and that of their readers, by 
ascribing the subjugation of the country to the incapa- 
city of its ruler. On the receipt of the intelligence the 
king flew to the capital. It is probable that before his 
march to the north he had left directions for troops ta 
assemble At Ij^ndon in the case of invasion : it is certain 
that thousands hastened to his standard, and that in sis 
days he thought himself a match for his rival 'f. In the 
beginning of October he was feasting at York : on the 
fourteenth of the same month he had reached the camp 
of the Normans. But no celerity could surprise the 
v^ilance of William. His seouts brought Mm advice 

• ThB NoraiM wrHen. miiiioii! to eii^gnale lhi.&ro« of Ihe conijoeted. 
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of the approacii of the English. He made iniraediata 
preparations for tiie impending combat; recalled tho 
detachments which had betn sent out tn plunder, and 
retiring to his tent, attended at mass, and received the 



In the casuistry of that age no crime was reckoned 
more shameful or more atrocious than the treason of a 
vassal against his lord; andWilliam seems to have been 
powerfully impressed with the notion, which had been 
so industriously propagated among his troops, that Hea- 
ven would not fail to avenge upon Harold the violation 
of his oath. When he was told that the king of England 
accompanied the army, he expressed his astonishment 
that a man, conscious of the guilt of perjury, should 
venture his person in battle 1'. The same sentiment was 
prevalent among the English. The brothers of Harold 
earnestly intreated him to absent himself ii'om the field. 
" You have sworn," they said, "fealty to William; you 
" cannot lawfully flght against a prince, to whom, in the 
" name of God, you have promised submission. Leave 
" to us the direction of the battle. We are bound by no 
" oaths. We know nothing of the Norman except as 
" the enemy of our country." The king laughed at 
their apprehensions J. 

The spot which he had selected for this important 
contest was called Senlac, nine miles from Hastings, an 
eminence opening to the south, and covered on the back 
by an extensive wood (Oct. 14) J. As his troops arrived 
he posted them on the declivity in one compact and im- 
mense mass. In the centre waved the royal standard. 
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the figure of a warrior in the act of fighting, worked in 
thread of gold, and ornamented with precious stones. 
By its side stood Harold and his two brotliers Gurth and 
Leofwin ; and around them the rest of tlie army, every 
man on foot. In this arrangement the king seems to 
have adopted, as far as circumstances would permit, the 
plan which had lately proved so fatal to the Norwegians, 
and which now, frjm the same causes, was productive 
of a similar result. Probably he feared the shock of tho 
numerous cavalry of the Normans. Both men and 
horses were completely cased in armour, which gave to 
their charge an irresistible weight, and rendered them 
almost invulnerable by ordinary weapons. For tlio 
purpose of opposing them with more chance of success 
Harold had brought with him engines to discharge 
stones into their ranks, and had recommended to his 
soldiers to confine themselves in close light to the use of 
the battle ase, a heavy and murderous weapon. 

On llie opposite hill, William was employed in mar- 
shalling his host. In the front he placed the archers 
and bowmen : the second line was composed of heavy 
infantry clothed in coats of mail ; and behind these the 
duke arranged in Ave divisions, the hope and the pride 
of the Norman force, the knights and men-at-arms- 
That he would strive both bywords and actions to infuse 
into this multitude of warriors from different nations an 
ardour similar to his own, is not improbable: but the 
two harangues which William of Poitou, and Henry of 
Huntingdon, have put into his mouth, may with equal 
probability be attributed lo the ingenuity of the writers. 
This only we know from himself, that in the hearing of his 
barons, he made a solemn vow to God, that if he gained 
the victory, he would found a church for the common 
benefit of all his followers. About nine in the morning 
the army began to move, crossed the interval bet^veen 
the two hills, and slowly ascended tlie eminence on 
which the English were posted. Tlie papal banner, as 
an omen of victory, was carried ia tho front by Touslain 
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the fair, a dangerous honour ivhidi two of the Norman 
batons had sueoeesively dedined*. 

At the moment when the armies were readyto engage, 
the Normans raised the national shout of " God in our 
" help," which mas as loudly answered hy the adverse 
ory of " Christ's rood, the holy rood." The archers, 
after the discharge of their arrows, retired to the infan- 
try, whose weak and extended line was unable to make 
any impression on their more numerous opponenis, 
William ordered the cavalry to charge. The shock n-as 
dreadful : hut the English in every point opposed a solid 
and impenetrable laass. Neither buckler nor corslet 
could withstand the stroke of the battle-axe, wielded hy 
a powerftil arm and with unerring aim ; and the confi- 
dence of the Normans melted away at the view of theii 
own loss, and the bold countenance of their enemies 
After a short pause the horse and foot of the left wing 
betook themselves to flight; their opponents eagerly 
pursued ; and a report was spread that William himself 
had iallen. The wliole ai-my began to waver ; when the 
duke with his helmet in his hand, rode along the line, 
exclaiming : " I am still alive, and, with the help of 
'* God, I still shall conquer." The presence and eonfi- 
denotf of their commander revived the hopes of the 
Normans; and the speedy destruction of the English, 
who Lad pursued the fugitives, was fondly magnified 
into an assurance of victory. These brave but incautious 
men had, on their return, been intercepted by a nu- 
merous body of cavalry ; and on foot and in confusion 
they quickly disappeared beneath the swords or rather 
the horses of the enemy. Not a man survived the car 

William led his troops again to the attack but the 
English column, dense and immoveable a-, a rock 
amidst the waves, resisted every assault. Di^iappointed 
and perplexed, the Norman liad recourse to a stratagem. 
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suggested by his sucMicss in the earlier part uf the day. 
He ordered a division of horse to flee : they were pur- 
sued; and the temerity of the pursuers was punished 
with instant destruction. Tlie same feint was tried with 
equal success in another part of the field. Tliese losses 
might diminish the numbers of the English ; but the 
main body obstinately maintained jls position ; and bade 
defiance to every eifort of the Normans". 

During the engagement William had given the most 
signal proofs of personal bravery. Three horses had 
been killed under him ; and he had been compelled Ijj 
grappio on foot with his adversaries. Harold also had 
aniniated hia followers, both by word and e.-Mmple, and. 
had displayed a courage worthy of the crown for which 
he was fighting. His brothers Gurth and Leofwin had 
perished already: but as long aa A a survived, no man 
entertained the apprehension of defeat or admitted the 
idea of flight. A little before sunset an arrow shot at 
random, entered his eye. He instantly fell ; and the 
knowledge of his fall relaxed the efforts of the English. 
Twenty Normans undertook to seize the , royal banner ; 
and effected their purpose, but with the loss of linlf their 
number. One of them, who maimed with his sword the 
dead body of the king, was afterwards di^raced by Wii- 
liana for his brutality. At dusk the English broke \\p, 
and dispersed through the wood. The Normans followed 
their track by the light of the moon, when ignorance of 
the country led them to a spot intersected with ditches, 
into which they were precipitated in the anlour of pur- 
suit The fugitives, recalled by the accident, inflicted a 
severe vengeance on their adversaries. As William, 
attracted by the ciies of the eorabalanta, was hastening 
to the place, he met Eustace of Boulogne and fifty 
knights fleeing with all their speed. He called on them 
to stop : but the earl, while he was in the act of whis- 
pering into the ear of the duke, received a stroke on 

• Pictl!8-13i. OslBticlTS. 
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the back, ivliidi loreed tho Wood out of liis mouth and 
nostrils. He was carried iu a state of insensibility lo 
liis tent : William's inlrepidilj' hurried him forward to 
the scene of danger. His presence encouraged his 
men ; succours arrived ; and tlie English, after an ob- 
stinate resistance, were repulsed *. 

Thus ended this inemocable and fatal battle. On the 
side of the victors almost sixty thousand men had been 
enga^d, and more than one-fourth were left on tho 
field. The number of the vanquished, and the amount 
of their loss, are unknown. By the vanity of the Nor- 
man historians the English army has been exaggerated 
beyond the limits of credibility : by that of the native 
writers it has been reduced to a handful of resolute 
warriors + : but birfh agree that with Harold and his 
brothers perished all the nobility of the south of Eng- 
land ; a loss which could not be repaired. The king's 
mother be^ed as a boon the dead body of her son ; and 
offered as « ransom its weight in gold J: but the resent- 
ment of William had rendered him callous io pity, and 
insensible to all interested considerations. He ordered 
the corpse of the fallen monarch to be buried on the 
beach; adding with a sneer; "he guarded the coast 
" while he was alive ; let him eoatinue to guard it after 
" death." By stealth, however, or by purchase, the 
royal remains were removed from this uniiallowed site, 
and deposited in the church of Waltham, which Harold 
had founded before he ascended the throne^^ 

• PIrt. 131— I3t. Oiaertc. 193— 18S. Hunt. 211. Malni.S? 
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CHAPTER VIL 



Every account of the civil polity of the Anglo-Saxons 
must necessarily be imperfect. Wo can oiiiy view the 
subject through the intervening gloom of e^ht centuries ; 
and the faint light which is furnished by imperfect no- 
tices, scattered hints, and partial descriptions, may serve 
to irritate, but not to satisfy curiosity. It would be in 
vain to seek for inibrraation in the works of foreign 
writers; and the native historians never imi^ined that 
it could be requisite to delineate institutions with which 
they liad been familiarized from their childhood, and 
which they naturally judged would be perpetuated along 
with then: posterity. 

Of the military character and predatory spirit of the 
Saxons an accurate notion may be formed from the 
Danish adventurers of the ninth and tentii centuries. 
Both were scions from the same Gothic stock : but the 
latter retained for a longer period the native properties 
of the original plant. Hengist and Cerdie, and their 
fellow-chiettains, were the sea-kings of their age, anl- 
inat«d with the same spirit, and pursuing the same 
objects as the barimrians, whose ferocity yielded to the 
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the groundwork of all the rest, may be discos ereJ among 
the Germans in the age of Tacitus. From hira we learn 
that eveiy chieftain was surrounded by a number of 

. retainers, who did him honour in time of peacei and 
accompanied hm to the field in time of war. To fight 

- by his side they deemed an indispensable duty ; to sur- 
vive his fell, an ndeible d "grace*. It was this artifi- 
cial connexion ths [rinciple which reciprocally bound 
the lord to his ^assal and the vassal to his lord, that 
held together tlfe nortl ern I ordes, when they issued 
forlli in quest of advent es Ihey retained it in their 
new homes; aid t" oi^eqiei ces were gradually deve 
loped, as each tribe made suecessne advances in power 
arid civilization. Hence, in process of time, and by 
gradual improvements, grew up the fendi! system, with 
its long train of obligations, of homage, suit, service, 
purveyance, reliefs, wardships, and seutnge That it 
was introduced into England hy the Nnrtaan conqueror, 
is the opitiion of respectable wi'iters and the assertion 
may be true, if they speak of it only in its mitare and 
most oppressive form But all the primary gpvms of 
the feudal services may be descried araong the Saxons, 
even in the earlier period's of their government , and 
fnanv of thpm fljunshed in lull lusuriince 1 ng before 
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tlie extanctioii ol'tlie dynasty. As the subject is inter- 
esting, I may be allowed to treat it luoro in detail. 

That the artificial relation between the lord and his 
maa or vassal, was atcurately understood, and that its 
duties were faithfully performed hy the Anglo-Saxons, 
IS sufficiently evident fcom numerous instances in their 
history. We ha e a that when Cynemulf was sur- 
prised in the d ad f the'u^ht at Merton, bis men 
refused to ab nd e n to survive their lord ; and 

when on tl e ne t m n ^ the eighty-four followers of 
Cyneheard we e u ounded by a superior force, they 
ftlso spun d th if f lite aud liberty, and chose ra- 
ther fo yield up th b ath in a hopeless contest, than 
to violate the fcalty which they had sworn to a murderer 
aud an outlaw 1*. An attachment of this romantic and 
generous kind cannot but excite our sympathy. It grew 
out of the doctrine, that of all the ties which nature has 
formed or society invented, the most sacred was that 
which bound the lord and the vassal ; whence it was in- 
ferred that the breach of so solemn an engagement was 
a crime of the moat disgraceful and unpardonable atro- 
city. By Alfred it was declared inexpiable: the laws 
pronounced against the oiFender the" sentence of for- 
feiture and death %. 

It was not, however, an histitution which provided 
solely for the advantage of one party. The obligations 
were reciprocal. The vassal shared with his fellows in 
the favours of his lord, and lived in security under his 
protection. It was a contract, cemented by oath, for the 
benefit of each. "By the lord," said the inferior, placing 
his hands between those of his chief, " I promise to be 
"faithful and true; to love all that thou lovest, and 
" shun all that thou shunnesf, conformably to the laws 
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** of God and mon; and never in will or weald (power), 
" in word or work, to do that which thou loathest, pro- 
" vi<Ie<l thou hold me as I mean to serve, and fulfil the 
"conditions to which we agreed when I subjected myself 
" fo thee, and chose thy will *. 

This last proviso furaished the usual pretext for the 
dissolution of these engagements. To it every powerful 
chieftain appealed as often as lie dared to disobey the 
orders of his sovereign, the " king-ioid," as he waa 
called, !Q contradistinction to inferior lords. The sub- 
vassal, indeed, could not be compelled by the teaour of 
his oath to bear arms against the head of the state ; but 
he never presumed to doubt the rectitude of his imme- 
diate chief, and alwayw accompanied him to the field, 
whether it were against the enemies, or the sovereign of 
his country. We are told that Godwin and his sous w ere 
" louth to march against their king-lord;'' yet their 
"mea" followed them in sufficient numbers to render 
doubtful the issue of the contest ; and om the submission 
of their leaders were only required to transfer their 
homage to " the hands '' of the king. 

It sliould, however, be observed that the Anglo Saxon 
vassals were divided into two classes. Some were vas- 
sals by tenure, holding lands under the obligation of 
following tlieir lord: and these appear to have been 
numerous : for many of the sons of the noble Saxon had 
no other inheritance but their swotds, and no other pro- 
fession but that of arms. These were therefore always 
ready to accept the offer of lauds in return for militiuT 
service \ and were at^custoraed, if they met with no such 
offer in their native province, to seek employment among 
the retainers of some powerful chieftain in the other 
Saxon kingdoms t. Besid(% these there were also vas- 
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Bala from, choioe, men who possessing lands of their own, 
onjojed the enviable privilege of ehoosiog their own lords : 
for it was a maxim of Anglo-Saxon legislation that every 
man should have a superior answerable for his conduct." 
Of both descriptions several notices may bo discovered 
among the relics of Anglo-Saxon antiquity. 

Of tho manner in ■which the original adventurers 
divided among themselves the lands of the natives ivo 
can speak from conjecture only ; we must wait for the 
introduction of Christianity before we meet with more 
certain and written documents. Then it appears that 
every district in possession of tho Saxons had been par- 
celled out, by measurement or estimation, into folo-lauda 
or family lands,')' each allotment being supposed capable 
of supporting the settler, his family, laborers, herds and 
flocks. Thus we learn from Eddius and Beda that the 
Isle of TVight comprised twelve hundred folc-lands, the 
kingdom of Sussex seven thousand, the kingdom of Mer- 
cia, north anif south of the Trent, twelve thousand.J 
These folc-lands were divided into estates of inheritance, 
arid loens or benefioes. The flrst were estates in perpe- 
tuity, transmissible by descent or will, or sale or gift ; 
and were noiv called hoc-lands, because they were con- 
veyed by boes or writings, and subject to the conditions 
expressed in such, writings ; the others formed a general 
or national fund, and were allotted as benefices in return 
for courtly or military services ; of course the tenure of 
Buch lands was only temporary ; they reverted to the 

> Tq LsUn the; -wen o&Ucd dnunieiidatL. They nere conmiDn In Fraol^ 
(BbIUi. CBi>iC. 4^ SSO), auH seem to haie been verr nuiuenDS in EnElBiid. 

" pffija toe tlmfllra at Cheader Id aomeraelshlrD to ohoosE Edivard oil tho 

^eH. .^f.) We often And them deaorib^il in Domesda;, as free men, who 

" docnsut In quollhet cms Urria aula LeAtan et Lanin et Elurel el ^cct 
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original stock on the death, remoya!, or resignation of 
the holder. The king, howeyer, couid, with the consent 
of tho witan, lawfully convey by charter to a favoured 
individual any nutnhor of folc-lands as an estate of inher- 
itwioe. In that case the land was said to be booked to 

At flrat a broad distinction mas drawn between lands 
booked to the clergy or maaa thanes, and lands booked to 
the laity or woneld thanes. Aa the former were appointed 
to the service of God, it was their duty to be employed 
in offices of charity and devotion ; they were conse- 
quently forbidden to mingle in the fray of arms, or to 
shed the blood of their fellow-men. Hence, their lands 
were exonerated from all secular services ; an. exemption 
BO valuable that many noblemen purchased it of tho 
king, under pretence of establishing monasteries on their 
estates. This abuse became so prevalent in Northum- 
bria, that Beda in 750 openly prodwmed his fear that 
in a short time the eount^ would be left without defence 
against a foreign enemy ; for the sons of the thanes and 
gesiths were obliged to ofe their services to foreign 
princes, because there remained few lands for their main- 
tenance at home." 

What effect this remonstrance produced we know not ; 
but we find very shortly afterwards the kings of Meroia 
and Wessex declaring that there aie three things from 
which no boc-land can be exempted, the faesten-geweorc 
or reparation of fortresses, the bryg-geweorc or construc- 
tion of bridges, and the fyrd-faerelde, or military and 
naval service.-f But about a century later Ethelvrulf 
granted a partial indulgence by enfranchising entirely a 
tenth part of the boc-lands, belonging not only to the 
church, but also to the laity. J 

But these three were not the only burthens to whioh 

' Bed. op. I«n. ii, an, SIS. 

t Cofl. IlipLL. 120, 2n4,M3. 
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boc-lands WPce suhjedi TJiilesB esemptiona were granted 
by the choitor^ thesp lands were still bound to render 
many of the simp serviCPS which Uiej rendered as folo- 
lands. From the tenor of Beveral enfranchiBements it 
appears that such aerMces were pnymenta in kind to thp 
king out of the produce of the land and wat«ra eontri 
butions of provisions for the royal household when the 
king chanced to be in the neighbourhood, or at certain 
specified times in the course of the year ; the obligation 
of supplying board, lodgings, and carringes for hia ofB 
cers, and for messengers either to him or from him , of 
mainta,ining his horses, hounds,* hawks, and also their 
keepers ; of furnishing timber and workmen toward tho 
repair or rebuilding of his lilla, and of granting a liveli- 
hood to persons demanding it under his waiTant, besides 
the payment of yearly gufolo and rents, and of bots or 
compensations arising out of the fines levied on offfenders. 
These appear to have been exacted according to the cus- 
tom of the district ; and not by the king only, but also 
in a limited degree by the ealdorman of the district, who 
in case of enfranchisement often received a pecuniary 
■ compensation for his consent f 

In what manner military service for lands was orig- 
inally regulated, it ia impossible to discover ■ at a later 
period it was flsed on the basis of immemorial usHge, 
which appears from Domesday to have Tariad in almost 
every county and borough. Perhaps we shall not rp- 
eede far from the truth, if we judge of the rest of 
the kingdom from Berkshire, in which we learn that 
one miks was furnished for every fire hides of land ; 
that he served during two months , and that, if hia own 
possessions did not amount to the legal quantity, he 
received pay at the ral« of four shillings to the hide 
from the other proprietors. It may be observed that 
the same number of hides was required by the law 
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forfeiture of hia lands, on others vith the payment of a 
stated lino. In Worcestershire if he were a vassal by 
choice, his real property was placed at the meroy of the 
king; if the tenant of another, liis lord was bound fo 
find a substitute, or pay a fine of forty shillings, with 
power to levy the expense on tlie defaulter. The bui^hers 
of Oxford were at liberty fo send twenty soldiei's, or to 
pay twenty pounds ; at Warwick whoever disobeyed the 
Bumraons, was mulcted one hundred shillings; in Col- 
chester eveiy house paid sixpence in lieu of all military 
service. In these and numerous other instances of a sim- 
ilar description, we may easily reoognise the rudiments of 
the prestation, called scutage by the Norman feudalists.* 
The king appears to have claimed the power, not only 
of disposing of the benefice or fee after the death of the 
tenant, but also of controlling the distribution of hia 
other possessions. Henee the vassal in his will was 
always ansious to obtain the confirmation of his supe- 
rior, anitomkep "'nf tb paym nt f what was 
termed by th Sis a th hen I y the N rm s the 
reftV/t Of Uth th 
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" be annulled. God is my witness that I was always obe- 
" dient to thy father, faithlu! to him, both in mind and 
" might, and ever ti'ue and loving to thee.* " So also 
arciibishop M\ft'iC flist " bequeaths to his lord his best 
"■ ship, and the sail-yards thereto, and sixty helraeta, and 
" sixty coals of mail,'' niidtlien wills, ly** laere his lord's 
will, Sict By tho laws it was provided that the heriot 
should be paid within twelve mouilis from the death of 
the last possessor; and was apportioned to the rank 
which he bore in the slate. That of an earl was four 
horses saddled, four unsaddled, four helmets, four coats 
ot mail, eight spears, eight shields, four swords, and one 
hundred maiicuses of gold : of a king's thane one half 
of the last : of an inferior thane his horse, and his arms, 
with an offer oFhis hounds or hawks. If he died intes 
tate, the payment of the heriot preserved tlie estate in 
his family: if he fell in battle for his lord, the heriot 
was remitted J. 

There is reason to believe that the Sason like the 
Norman kings(and their example was probably imitated 
by the inferior lords) claimed occasionally the ward- 
ship of heiresses, and disposed of them in marriage^. 
The laws, though their language is not sufRciently ex- 
plicit, seem to allude to such a custom. They provide 
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that no maid or widow shall be eomi elled to a ry 
against lior will, and vocy inco t ntlj furl) d the 
female tn he sold in marriage, wh le tl y alio v u pre 
sent to be accepted from her husband" Tl s custom 
prevailed also in the royal hurghs la Sh e vb rj no 
womao could marry without a licence f on tl e kmg 
With her first hushand she paid aft e of te shill gs 
if she took a. second, the sum was doul led f 

From tlie tenures of land we may pans to tl e d st nc 
tionof ranks, and the administcfcto ot justi e W h 
a few shades of accidental difference b th these v.e 
substantially the same in all the nit ons of Goth c 
origin. Among the Anglo-Saxons tl e free populat on 
was divided into the eorl and ceo 1 the men of nobl" 
and ignoble descentj. The ibrraer were said to be 
ethel-born : and with a people acknowle^ g no otl er 
merit than martial prowess, it is probable that th dis 
tinctioa attached to those only whose fathers h d r 

exercised the occupations of husbandry or of the me 
chanieal arts. It was merely personal: t f el 
neither property nor power but it served to rat fy 
■ pride ; and numerous complaints attest the a Ran e 
iritn which the noble Saxon looked down on his inferior, 
and the reluctance with which " the full-born" bore tlie 
superiority of the " less-born," whom merit or favour 
had raised above them §. The termination trig added to 
the name of the progenitor designated his posterity. 
The Ufliiigas were the" descendants of Uffa, the Oiscia- 
gas the descendants of Oiscll. But the more lofty title 
of etheling, the son of llie noble, was reserved for the 
members of the reigning family ; and these in each of 
the Saxon dynasties protended to derive their pedigi'ce 

• T--g. lOT. IK 144. 14S. . ,y,„ii„ Norfjlk he. 
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from Wodon, a real or fabulous cjnqueror, who was 
adored by his votaries as tlie god of battles. The sup- 
posed divinity of their parent secured to them the '"ene- 
ration of their pagan followers; and vhen ChrUtianity 
had . d issipated the illusion, the superiority of their 
earthly descent was still acknowledged by all their con- 
temporaries *. 

Among the ethel-bom the first place was occupied by 
the cyning or kingt. In the succession to the crown 
the reader must have observed occasional deviations 
fh)m the direct line of hereditary descent. The caiisea 
have been already explained: but whether the now 
monarch were the immediate or the collateral heir of his 
predecessor, the consent of the witan always preceded 
his coronation. Hence the original writers, whose lan- 
guage is the best evidence of the sentiments prevaQing 
among their contemporaiTes, usually speak of their 
kings as elected to the throne. The cyuing was tlie lord 
of the principal chieftains, and through theia of their 
j'espective vassals. As his estates were nearly equal to 
theirs all together, so was his annual revenue and the 
uumberof his thanes: forming in the aggregate apower 
sufiicient to humble the proudest, or to reduce the most 
fectious of his subjects. Thrice in the year the great 
tenants of the crown were reminded of their depend- 
ence. At the festivals of Christmas, Easter, and Whit- 
suntide they were summoned to pay him their homage. 
They appeared before him in the guise of dependants 
while he was seated on his throne with the crown on 
his head, and a sceptre in each hand. During eight 
days they were feasted at his expense, and on their dis- 
mtseal received presents from his bounty J, He exer- 



pmpie. ttrn'TeuKiuei tonaei fhindaas, l?ie diicf of We people, 1 
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ciacd an uadiaputcil authoiity over the national forces by 
sea and land. Ho was thu supreme judge ; and was 
aomiatomed to reoeiye appeals from every court of judi- 
catuye. Of the fines which were levied on offenders the 
principal portion wM paid intfl his treasury : he could 
oomiuute the pumshment of death, and was accustomed 
fo liberate a prisoner in every burgh and jurisdioijon into 
which he entered. His " peace " or protection, secured 
the man to whom it was granted from the pursuit of his 
enemies. At his coronation, and for eight days after- 
wards, it was extended to the whole kingdom : each year 
it was equally observed during the octaves of the three 
great festivals, in which he was accustomed to hold his 
court; and at ail times it was enjoyed by every person 
within the circuit of four miies Irom his actual residence, 
by travellers on the four highways, and by merchants or 
their servants, as long as they were employed on the 
navigable rivers. Some infractions of this peace sub- 
jected the oflfender to a heavy amercement : others of a 
mora heinous description placed his life and property at 
the mercy of the iiing.* 

Though there is no direct proof that any lands were 
appropriated to the crown, yet it can hardly be doubted ; 
ior the king always appears as the greatest landholder In 
the kmgdom Thus tafamg (he county of Kent as a sam- 

■• Ij-It 63 199 Tie Mai ills) nralowh b ihnlilDg't pouM «itpnfli.il 
fr n n Imsisall) llind nl lluae mtlei, Hiroo llll^ 
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pie, tve find from Domesday that out of foiii' hundred and 
thirty plaeea described as lying within its precincts, not 
fewer than one !iun<lred and ninetj-fovir, nearly one-half, 
belonged to Edward the Confessor ; and the remainder 
was unequally divided among tho archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the bishop of Eoohester, the two ahbota of St. Aus- 
tin's and St. Martin's, the queen Editlia, tho earls God- 
win, Harold and Lewin, Alnod child, Urisi child, and 
Sbem Eiga. These eleven were the ^at tenants in chief, 
the king's principal thanes, the real peers of the county. 
Bnt, besides the property and privileges which they 
claimed in that capacity, most of them were in posses- 
sion of pftrcols of land which they held in common with 
many inferior thanes, as sub-tenants ; some under the 
crown, some under its immediate vassals, thus pointing 
out, by the diflercnce of their tenures, what originally 
was the king's demesne, and what wus the demesne of 
the great lords in whose places they now stood.* 

The consort of the cyning was originally known by the 
appellation of " queen," and shared in common with her 
husband the splendour of royalty. But of this distinc- 
tion she was deprived by the crime of Eadburga, the 
daughter of Offa, who had administered poison to her 
husband Brihtria, king of 'Vressex. In the paroxysm of 
their indignation the witan punished tho unofending 
wives of their future monarchs by abolishing with the 
title of queen all the appendages of female royalty. 
Ethelwulf, in his old age, ventured to despise the pre- 
judices of bis subjects. His young consort, Judith, was 
crowned in France, and was permitted to seat herself by 
his side on the throne. f There is no satisfactory proof 
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of any such coronation after Judith ; and though tho 
title of Eegina is occasionally given to the king's wiro 
by Latin writers, she is genenJly termed "the Jady,"* 
in Anglo-Siison instrmaents.f But whafover were the 
leptimate honours of the queen she could not be de- 
prived of tho influence whioh was naturally attached 
to her situation ; and no one presumed to solicit a 
favour from the monarch without offering a present to 
his wife.J From several passages it appears that aepa^ 
rate estates were allotted for the support not only of the 
queen but also of her children, anj the princes of the 

After the royal family the highest order in the state 
was that of the ealdormon or earls. From the nature of 
their office they were sometimes styled viceroys :^ by Bade 
they are dignified with the title of princes and satraps. [( 
The districts which they governed in the name of the 
king, were denominated their ahires, confined ori^ually 
to a small tract of country, but gradually enlai^d to the 
eitent of our present counties. The policy of the West- 
Saxon kings, after the subjugation of the neighbouring 
states, still added to their authority by comprising several 
shires within the same earldom. Thus the whole king- 
dom of Meroia was intrusted by Alfred to the administra- 
tion of the ealdormau Ethered :1 that of Northumbria by 
Edgar to the fidelity of tho earl Osulf.** It was the duty 

* Chr™. Sax. 13J, IBl, 16S, 163. A letter in Mores's mttio beglna thm :" 
" WoULan OTGhbiBbop BreetB Canot^ k[i% hia Icird. and ^^Lto. the l^idy^" 
p-lOl. Bha gives herself Die eame title. "I JHfgivalArt iads.Wng Kfl- 
"mni's molber." Ibirt, M. In one charier ESgar'a queen designates hcr- 
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of the oaldormaTi, as the represeiitiitive uf the monarch, 
to lead the men of his shire to battle ; to preside with 
the bishop ia- the courts of the county ; and to enforce 
the eieoution of jastiee.* Of the fines and rents paid 
to the king within his juriscliction he appears to have 
received one-third, f This office was originally in the 
^il of the crown, and might ho forfeited by miHCOnduct : 
but it was BO frequently continued in the same family, 
that at last, instead of being solicited as a favour, it 
began to be claimed as a right.J At the accession of 
Canute the word jiftl (or earl) waa substituted for eal- 
dorman ; perhaps, Iwoause among the Danes the latter 
appellation was common to all those who were called 
the king's thanes, or greater thanes, by the Anglo- 
Saxons. ^ 

In the more ancient writers we meet also with a class 
of men, denominated the king's gesiths in their own 
language, and his comites or socii in the Latin docu- 
ments. By Bede the comites are always distinguished 
from the wilitea, and by King Alfred, the translator of 
Bede, the first are teiined ge^ths, the others thanes. 
Many of these gewths were of the first famjliea in 
the nation : [j and it would appear from their appella- 
tion, that they were bound to wait on the king in bia 
court, or to accompany him in his journeys. T[ Vie 
meet with no mention of them after the reign of 
Alfred. 



la (ill. 22) mt^iiHia Rni eeilths as klmnen of the pnnce Kent 
' BubregnUis « eomct gluiloEsisslmi regis .Xlhclialdl (Bed ipp. 
mis' fllNs^qaoiulani.' UuloXram reeia™o4™^-^C^. DlpL 1. 
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We also uieet with tliu tilk's of " horetoi;]! and hoM," 
denoting military commands of irap^rtaiiee : and of 
" cliild," which has been conceived to mean tlie principal 
thane of a particular district. But the real rank and 
powers of these officers have not been satisfactorily 
ascertained*. 

The thanes, so called from ihegnian to serve, were a 
immerous and distinguished order of laen, divided into 
several classes of different rank, and with different pri- 
vileges. We read of greater aod lesser thanes ■ of the 
thanes of the king, and the thanes of ealdormen and 
prelates. The heriot of the higher was fourfold that of 
the lower thane : and while the former acknowledged 
no other superior than the king, the latter owed suit to 
the court of his immediate lord t. It is certain that they 
held their lands by the honourable tenure of service 
about the person of their lord or in the field. Milites is 
the term by which they are usually designated in the 
Norman writers : and every expression in Bede denoting 
a military character is invariably rendered thane by his 
royal translator J. The law required, one combatant 
from every five hides of land ; and the acquisition of 
property to the same extent was sufficient to rtdse a 
oeorlto therank of athane^. But without it, tiiough 
he might accompany the king to the field, though he 
sliould possess a helmet, a coat of mail, and a golden- 
hilled sword, he was still condemned to remain in the 
subordinate and humble wndition of a eeorl. A politic 
exception was admitted in fevour of the merchants, who 
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; ancustomed to furm comjiaiiies oi* gilds, a 
d their lands in cuinmon. To sail thrice t( 



land with, a cargoof his own wai-ea, entitled the merohant 
to the rank and privileges of the tbaneship*. Of these 
privileges the most valuable was the amount of the were, 
on advantage, which will be more fully explained here- 
after. 

The gerefas'or reeves were ofSeers of high importance 
appointed by the king and the great proprietoi-s in their 
respective demesnes. They wei'e to be found in every 
separate jwisdiction ; but the principal were the reeves 
of the shires, ports, and borowglis. It was their duty to 
collent the toUs, to apprehend malefactors, to require 
sureties, to receive the rents, and on several occasions to 
act in the place of their lorda-N They were assessors, 
sometimes title chief judges in different courts ; and were 
commanded under a severe penalty to regulate their 
decisions by the directions of the doom-book X- 

The foregoing were et/iel-born : the unelhel, the trades- 
men, mechanics, husbandmen and labourers, were com- 
prehended under the generic denomination of ceorles. 
Of these there were two classes. The superior class 
consisted of iocmen, or free ceorles, who held lands by 
conventional services, or chose their own lords, or pos- 
sessed the right of disjiosing of their real estates by sale, 
or will, or donation. The others were attached to the 
soil, as part and parcel of the manor, transferable with 
it from one lord to another, bound to give their personal 
labour in return for the land which they cultivated for 
their own use, and liable to he punished as runaways if 
tliey withdrew out of the manorial jurisdiction under 
which they were born §. They had indeed certain rights 

• Lfi, 71. ThPSB rei;ulsHons hove heen [illrlbiited to AlhelBlaii. but 
the H'lt di^sci'llies them »s ^he ancient cualoms of the mUiitn. tl le to them 
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ecognised by the law ; arid could not in iiianj' places 
ha dispossessed, as long as thoy performed their cus- 
tomary services: but then these services were often 
uncertain in amount, depending on the will of the lord ; 
he could tallage, at tax them at discretion ; he exacted 
from them the mercheta or gersume, a fine fjr the mar- 
riage of their daughters and sisters, and did not permit 
them to sell their cattle out of the manor, till they had 
purchased the permission in his court Traces of all 
these customs may be found in the remains of Anglo- 
Saxon antiquity, and their previous existence is proved 
by the decisions in the courts of law during the Norman 
(icriod, when exemption from these servile burthens was 
admitted as incontrovertiHe evidence of free tenantcy *. 
Among a people but lately emerged from barbarism 
the administration of justice is always rude and simple : 
and though the absence of legal forms and pleading may 
casually insure a prompt and equitable decision, it is 
difficult without their aid to oppose the arts of intrigue 
and falsehood, or the influence of passion and prejudice. 
The proceedings betbre the Anglo-Saxon tribunals would 
not have suited a more advanced state of civilization : 
thoy were ill calculated to elicit truth, or to produce 
conviction: and in many instances which have been 
recoi-ded by contemporary writers, our more correct or 
more artificial notions will be shocked at the credulity 
or the precipitancy of the judges. The subject, however, 
irarked only n titsA number dF days tat IXte lot J in EMil-trme and during 
the whole year, irilh the excrptioD of a forlniyht at ChrisUnu. anil s ncek 

"•"s^eAbliiHvl'plMirw.'NortreiLS— M, North. loL 1-147. Buth. 
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is curious and liitorHstiiig. Thcaa aiiuieiit courts still 
exist under different names : and tlie intelligent ob' 
server may discover in their proceedings the origin of 
several institutions, which now mark the administration 
of justice in the English tribunals. 

The lowest species of jurisdiction known among the 
Anglo-Saxons was that of "Sac and Soc," words, the 
derivation of which has puzzled the ingenuity of anti- 
quaries, though the meaning is suiScientiy understood. 
It was the privilege of holding pleas and imposing flnea 
ffithin a certain district, and with a few fariations was 
perpetuated in the manorial courts of the Norman 
dynasty. It seems to liave been claimed and exercised 
by all the greater and by several of the lesser thanes ; 
out was differently modified by the terms of the original 
grant, or by immemorial usage. Some took cognizance 
of all crimes committed within their soke : the jurisdic- 
tion of others was confined to offences of a particular 
description; some might summon every delinquent, 
whether native or stranger, before their tribunal : while 
others could inflict punishment on none but their own 
tenants. From the custom of holding these courts la 
the hall of the lord, they were usually termed the hall- 
Superior to the hall-mote wasthe mote of the hundred, 
a large division of the county. It was assembled every 
month under the presidency of the ealdorraan or chief 
oflicer of the hundred, accompanied by the principal cler- 
gymen, freeholders, and the reeve andfour men as repre- 
sentatives from each township. Once in the year was con- 
vened an extraordinary meeting, when every male above 
the age of twelve was compelled to attend ; the state of 
the gilds and tythings (or associations of ten families) was 
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ascertained ; and :io man was permittcii to remain at 
large, who could not provide a suroty for his peaceable 
demeanour. In these courta offenders were tried, and 
civil causes decided. But their utility was not coniliied 
to their judicial proceedings. In a period wben few 
possessed the humble acquireraeats of reading and 
writing, the stability of pecuniary transactions was prin- 
cipally dependent on the honesty and character of the 
witnesses ; and Che testimony of the hundred was deemed 
on that account conclusive in questions of litigated right 
or disputed obligation. Hence men frequented these 
meetings in the course of private business; and con 
ti-acts were made, exchanges ratified, purchases com- 
pleted, and moneys paid, in the presence of the court 
But sometimes, whea interests of greater importance 
were at stake, or the parties belonged to different dis- 
tricts, the authority of a single hundred was thought 
insufficient. On such occasions, that the controversy 
might be brought before a more numerous and less pai-- 
tial tribunal, the ealdorman convoked an assembly of 
the contiguous hundreds, or of the third part of the 
county. The former was termed the court of the lathe, 
and the latter of the trything *. 

Of still higher dignity and more extensive jurisdiction 
was the shire-mote, or court of the county. It was held 
twice in the year, in the beginning of May and October. 
Every great proprietor was compelled to attend, either 
in person or by his steward, or to send in his place his 
chaplain, baililT, and four principal tenants. The bishop 
and ealdorman, or earl, presided with equal authority, 
and their assessore were the sheriff and the most noble 
of the royal thanes. In their proceedings Ihey began 
with those causes which related to the dues and immu- 
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nities of the cliurth ; passeii to iho lilies and forfeitures 
belonging lo the ccowii ; aud onded with the TOiitrover- 
Bies of individuals, in the last esse it wits the duty of 
the court to attempt a reconciliation by proposing a eoni- 
promise ; or, if the proposal were rejected, to pronounce 
a deflnitive judgment*. It waa also on tliese occasions 
that the kire wore recited, which had been enacted in 
the great council of the nation. We have still extant a 
letter to king Athelstan &,>m the members of a county 
court, the bialiops, the thanes, and the men of Kent, who 
recapitulate the laws which he had notiSed to them, pro- 
mise obedience, and conclude with the most forcible ex- 
pressions of attachment to liis person 'h. 

That the shires and hundreds, with their respective 
courts, were origiually established hy tlie policy of Alfred, 
is asserted by a well-informed writer, who lived at the 
time of the Norman conquestj. There is, however, 
reason toduubtmuch,if not the whole, of his statement. 
Alfred might improve, but he certainly could not invent, 
a system which existed some centuries before l)is reign. 
1. The division of sAire*\vascommontoall the northern 
nations § : some are known to have existed in England 
under their present names since the first settlement of 
the Saxons || : and others are mentioned in the laws and 
by the writers prior to the supposed division by A Ifred ^. 
The great inequality in their measurement, aud the 
gi-eat irregularity in their distribution, prove that they 
were not the uniform work of one monaich . but that 
they owe their origin to different princes, who divided 
the country as necessity might require, or policy might 
suggest. 2. The hundreds also appear to have been a 
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ooiitineiital institution. From Tacitus we leani that the 
Germans of his age divided their territories into pagij 
tliat each pagua furnished a hand of one bumlced com- 
batants for battle : and that each band was termed " the 
" hundred of tbo pagus"' by which it was furnished •. 
Whether in the establishment of hundreds the Saxons 
followed this or any other particular rule, is uncertain 
It Las been supposed thot the name was given to the dis- 
tnot occupied by a hundred families of fteemen. This 
hvpothesis has been generally admitted, because it satis- 
fies the mind,.ond spares the trouble of ulterior investi- 
gation ; but it will appear very questionable to those 
who liave examined the notices in Domesday, and com- 
pared the disproportionate limits of even neighbouring 
liundreds t. 

Ingulf has also attributed to Alfred the institution of 
tythings, which by the very name import either a sub- 
division of the hundred, or an association of ten neigh- 
bouring families. By law every flreeman was to be en- 
rolled in one of tliese associations, all the members of 
which were made perpetual bail for each other. If one 
of the number fled from justice, the remaining nine were 
allowed the respite of a month to discover the fugitive : 
when, if he were not fortlicomirig, the pecuniary penalty 
of his crime was lewi&i on his goods, and, in case of de- 
ficiency, on the goods of the tything, unless it could 

• Too. Gsrm. VI. 
t HnndrBini OHitraol cenlum viliM. llromi^ BS6. Il^j.loln^from 
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lie proved tlisit its members had not eunniyed at liia 
oacape *. 

From these local courts, the hall- mote, the hundred- 
mote, and the shire-mote, appeals were allowed to the 
superior authority of the roouarch. Alfred was accus- 
tomed to inspect tlie minutes of their proceedings, to 
conflrra or annul their decisions, and occasionally ta 
punish the judges for their partiality or ignorance. By 
his ofBce the king was the supreme magistrate in the 
state; but he had other duties to perform ; and it was 
forbidden to bring any cause before him, till it had beeu 
previously submitted to the decision of the inferior judges. 
This prohibition was, however, frequently disregarded; 
and few princes refused to exereise their judicial func- 
tions, as often as they were solicited by a favourite, or 
tempted by a present. Wherever the king was present, 
a court might he speedily assembled. To the thanes and 
clergymen who attended on his person, lie added the 
prelates and nobility of the neighbourhood, and with 
their assistance either pacified the parties, or pronounced 
a definitive judgment. But these occasional courts, 
respectable as they might be, were eclipsed by the supe- 
rior splendour and dignity of the "mickle synoths or 
" witena-gemots,'' the great meetings, or assemblies 
of the counsellors, which were regularly convened at the 
festivals of Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, and 
occasionally, at other times, as difRcult circumstances 
or sudden exigencies might require. Who were the 
conetituont members of this supreme tribunal, has long 
heen a subject of debate ; and tlie dissertations, to which 
it has given rise, have only contributed to involve it in 
greater obscurity. It has been pretended that not only 
the military tenants had a right to be present, but that 
the ceorls also attended by their representatives, the 
borsbolders of the tylhiiigs. The latter part of the as- 
sertion has been made without a shadow of evidence, and 

•Lfi;,Si.I.l3fl.a01,2(J2.S41. 
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ilip f, rmei' is built on very feilacious grouuds. It is in- 
lietd probable that, in the infancy of the Ang,lo-Saxon 
stales, most of the military retainers may have attended 
ihe pubtie councils; yet even then the delibecationswere 
<!,ii. fined to tlie chieftains ; and nothing remained for the 
1 ajsals but to applaud the determination of their loi'ds. 
But i.i kter times, when the several principalities were 
iiniied i.ita one monarchy, the recurrence of these as- 
semblies, thrice in every year within the sliort space of 
His nwnths, would have been an insupportable burthen 
to the lesser proprietors ; and there is reason to suspect 
that the greater attended only when it was required by 
the importance of events, or by the vicinity of the "Jjurt. 
The prmcipal members seem to have been the spiritual 
and temporal thanes, who held immediately of the crown, 
and who eould command the services of military vassals. 
It was necessary that the king should obtain the assent 
of these to all legislative enactments : because without 
their acquiescence and support it was impossible to carry 
them into execution. To many charters we have the 
signatures of the witan. They seldom exceed thirty in 
number; they never amount to sixty. They include the 
names of the Iting aud his sons, of a few bishops and 
abbots, of nearly an equal number of ealdormen and 
thanes, and occasionally of the queen, and of one or 
two abbesses *. Olliers, tlie Sdeles or vassals, who had 
accompanied their lords, are mentioned as looking on 
and applauding : but there exists no proof whatever, 
that they enjoyed any share in the deliberations r. 

The legal powers of this assembly have never been 
accurately ascertained: probably they were never fully 
defined. To them, onthc vacancy of the crown, belonged 

fiaisagtf in the Ijietnry nt Kly [p. 013). k lias heoa inSifin-i thM an tfltate 
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the clioifte of vhe next sovereign : and we find them 
exercising this claim not only at the decease of each 
king, but even during the absence of Ethelrod in Nor- 
mandy. They compelled him to enter into a solemn 
compact with the naf ion, before they would acknowledge 
him a secoad time for king of England *. In ordinary 
oases their deliberations were held in the presence of 
the sovereign ; and, as individiially they were his vassals, 
as they had sworn " to love what he loved, ar.d shun 
" what he shunned," there can be little doubt that they 
generally acquiesced in his wishes. In lie preambles to 
the Saxon taws the king sometimes assumes a lo^ 
strain. He decrees : the witan give their advice. He 
deoorainates himself the sovereign : they are his bishops, 
Ms ealdormen, his thanes. But on otiier occasions this 
style of royally disappeure, and the legislative enact- 
ments ore attributed to the witan in conjunction with 
the kingt. The same diversity appears in treaties con- 
cluded with foreign pawers. Some bear only the name 
of the king: in others the witan are jnlrodueed as sanc- 
tioning the instrument hytheir concuri'ence J. In their 
judicial capacily they compromised or decided civil con- 
troversies among themselves; summoned before them 
state criminals of great power and connexions; and 
usually pronounced the sentence of forfeiture and out- 
lawry against those whom they found guilty i. As le- 
gislators they undertook to provide for tbe defence of the 
realm, the preveutioa and punishnient of crimes, and 
the due administration of justice ||. 

In all these tribunals the judges were the free tenants, 
owing suit to the court, and afterwards called its peers. 
But the real authority seems to have resided in the pre- 
sident, and the principal of bis assessors, whose opinion 
was generally echoed and applauded by the rest of the 
momberB.1[ Their proceedings, were simplified and faci- 
* Ohton, Sas. 115. | Isg. It. M. 48., J3. WS. IW, 
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!i(ated by a custom, which has olreacly been menlioned. 
In all cases in which property, whether real or personal, 
was concerned : if a man claimed by gift or purchase ; 
if stolen goods were found in his possession, or he had 
forcibly entered on the lands of others ; be was bound to 
produce the testimony of the court and witnesses, before 
whom the transaction, on which he grounded his own 
right, must, if it had been lawftil, have taken place. On 
this testimony in civil actions the judges frequently de- 
cided ; but if either party advanced assertions of such a 
nature that they could not be proved by evidence, he was 
put on his oath, and was ordered to bring forward cer- 
tain freeholders, his neighbours, acquainted with his 
character and concerns, who should swear that, in their 
consciences, they believed his assertion to be tnie. The 
number of these was in many cases fixed by the law, in 
others left (o the discretion of the court. Sometimes 
four or five sufficed ; sometimes forty or fifty were re- 
quired : occasionally men came forwaid spontaneously, 
and offered tiiemselves by hundreds to swear in behalf 
of a favoured or much injured individual i'. But it 
should be observed that the value of each oath was esti- 
mated by the rank and opulence of the individual. The 
oath of a king's thane was equal to the oaths of six 
oeorls, the oath of an ealdorman to those of bis thanes. 
The king and the archbishop, oa their word was deemed 

n!on. the declaiun is in one Im lefl wilh lliom»iorilj, in unolhf r with IboH 
othiBhe.l tank. Si in jiuli.io inWr pares otiulur rilsK-uiio, vincnt senttn- 
ll» [.igiiraurum. Ibi.l.a'tT.— Vi.ieal s-nlcnlinnieliurnm. J lid. 24ft Ob 
thu BuMeel I d" nol iiesiliile io ap]»-nl t, thi Irei.liw callud -!.*«! Hen- 
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Bacrcd, were esemptod from the obligation of svreniing ; 
ajid the same indulgence was sometimes extended to the 
higher orders of the nobility." Ifthe matter still romainod 
doubtful, it became usual to select a jurj of free tenants, 
who left the court, deliberated among themselves, and 
returned a verdict, which decided the question. | On some 
occasions a time was ftsed within ■which the party was 
bound to bring forward his jurors. Thus, in a disputed 
claim between the hishop of Worcester and the clergy of 
Berkeley, it was decreed by the witan that the bishop, 
being in actual possession of the land and of the land-books, 
should be allowed to establish his right by oath ; and we 
find that thirty days later he produced to swear in his 
favour at Westminster fifty priests, ten deacons and sisty 
dorkB.J I will mention an instance in which recourse 
was had to each mode of proceeding, and judgment was 
given on grounds, that to us must appear irregular and 
unsatisfactory. In acourtheld at Weudiebury, in which 
the ealdorman Ailwin, and the sheriff Edric presided, an 
action was brought agiJnst the monks of Ramsey, by 
Alfnoth, for the purpose of recovering the possession of 
two hides at Staplefijrd. After much litigation the deci- 
sion was left to jury of thirty-six thanes, who were 
chosen equally by the plaintiff and the defendants. 
While they were out of court deliberating on their yer 
diet, Alftioth publicly challenged the monks to prove 
their claim by oath. The challenge was accepted ; but 
when they were prepared toswear, the ealdorman arose, 
observed that he was the patron of the abbey, and offered 
himself to take the oath in its favour. This decided the 
cause. The court, through respect for its president, was 
satisfied with his word, adjudged the two hides tolho 
monks, and condemaed Alfnoth in the forfeiture of his 
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lands and eliati«l8. By the intereBt of his friends the 
latter part of the judgment was revoked, on condition 
that he would ne\-er more disturb the abhoy in the pos- 
session of Stapleford *. 

In criminal prosecutions the proceedings, though 
grounded on the same piinciples, were in many respects 
different. It was ordered by law, that as soon as the 
liundred-mote was assembled (the same probably held 
with respect to other similar tribunals), the reeve with 
the twelve oldest thanes should go out to inquire into all 
offences committed within the jurisdiction of the court, 
and should be sworn " not to foresay (present) any one 
" who was innocent, nor to conceal any one who was 
guilty t." On their presentmenl; or the accusation of 
the prosecutor and his witnesses, the prisoner was fre- 
quently condemned : if any doubt existed, his plea of not 
guilty was admitted, and after his lord had been called 
upon to speak to his character upon oath, he was at li- 
berty to prove his innocence by the purgation of lada or 
swearing, or the ordeal or judgment of God. In the 
purgation by oath, he began by calling on God to witness 
that lie was innocent both in word and workof the crime 
laid to his charge. He then produced his compurgators, 
who swore that "they believed his oath to be upright and 
cleanj." It was required that these compu^ators or 
jurors should be his neighbours, or resident within the 
jurisdiction of the court, freeholders who had never been 
arraigned for theft, lor ever convicted of perjury, and 
who were now acknowledged for " true men" by all pre- 
sent. Their number differed according to the custom of 

b«ame m after-tiinea, !a In me coaBUtultoii of Clarendon uiuler Henry IL. 
ivb^chordora tMt If nobody oppaAra to accuse an offender be^jre-the arch 
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tlio district ; a. d waaalways increased, if the testimony 
of the lord fl'etc wanting, or had proved unfavourable. 
They were sometimes appointed by the judges, some- 
times drawn by lot, often brought into the court by the 
party himself, an indulgence ivhich enabled him to rest 
his fate on tho decision of his friends and dependants, 
wh n he might already have prejudiced in his fevour. 
In Wes es he was permitted to choose thirty jurors, of 
whom ffteen were rejected by tlie judges: in East- 
An 1 a ft d Northumbria he produced forty-eight, outof 
vihflra t enty-four were appointed by ballot*. If they 
CO obo ated his oatli by their own in the form establish- 
e 1 1 y law liis innocence was acknowledged. 

If, on the contrary, recourse was had to the ordeal, 
pledges were given for the trial, and the time was fixed 
by the court. As tlie decision was now left to the Al- 
mighty, three days were spent by tho accused in fasting 
and prayer. On the third he was adjured by the priest 
not lo go to the ordeal, if he were conscious of guilt ; he 
was then communicated with these words: "May this 
" body and blood of Christ be to thee a proof of inno- 
" cenee this day :" after which, he again swore that he 
was guiltless of the crime of which he had been ac- 
cused. The ordeals, which were most in use, were those 
by hot water and fire. For the former a Are was kindled 
under a caldron in a remote part of the church. At a 
certain depth below the surface, which was augmented 
in the absence of a favourable character from the lord, 
was placed a stone or piece of iron of a certain weight- 
Sttangers were excluded: the accuser and the accused, 
each attended by twelve" friends, proceeded to the spot ; 
and the two parties were arranged in two lines opposite 
each other. After the litanies had been recited, a per- 
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son was deputed from each line to examine the caldron, 
and if tkey agreed that the water boiled, and the stous 
was placed at the proper depth, the accused advaneed, 
plunged in his orm, and took out the weight. The priest 
immediately wrapped a clean linen cloth round the part 
which was scalded, fixed on it the seal of the church, 
and opened it again on the third day. If the arm were 
perfectly healed, the accused was pronounced innocent ; 
if not, he suffered the punishment of his otfence. In 
the ordeal bj fire, the same precautions were employed 
in respect of the number and position of the attendants. 
Near the Are a space was measured equal to nine of the 
prisoner's feet, and divided by lines into three equal 
parts. By the first stood a small stone pillar. At the 
beginning of the mass a bar of iron of the weight of one 
ui three pounds, was laid on the fire ; at the last collect 
It was token oiT, and placed on the pillar. The prisoner 
immediately grasped it in his hand, made three steps on 
the lines previously traced on the floor, and threw it 
down. The treatment of the burn, and the indications 
of guiltor innocence, were the same as those in the ordeal 

Before I dismiss tliis subject, I may observe that the 
national manners opposed many obstacles to the impar- 
tial administration of justice. The institution of lord 
and vassal secured to the litigants both abettors and pro- 
tectors ; and the custom of making presents on ail ccca- 
siouH, polluted the purity of every tribunal. In criminal 
prosecutions conviction was generally followed by pecu- 
niary punishments; of which a part, if not the whole. 
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ivas the perqivisite of the i/rincipal judge, or of the lord 
of the court. In civil causes tlie inliiience of money was 
employed to retard or accelerate the proceedings, to 
defeat the upright, or support the iniquitous, claimant. 
Bribery, under the disguise of preaenta, found its way 
to the prince on the throne, as well as to the reeve in his 
court. When Athelstan the priest was proseeutedfcr 
theft and sacrilege by his bishop, he sold an estate at a 
nominal price to the ealdorman Wulstan, on condition 
that he would prevent the trial ; and when Alfwin, abbot 
of Ramsey, despaired of protecting the interests of his 
monastery against the superior influence of Alfric, he 
gave twenty marksof gold to king Edward, Ave to queen 
Editha, for the interposition of the royal authority m his 
fevour*. We repeatedly meet with complaints of the 
expense and upcertainty of judicial proceedings ; and 
many individuals deemed it more prudent to sit down in 
silence under their present losses, than to injure them- 
selves still more deeply hy purchasing the proteotion ol 
their friends and judges t. 

The crimes to which the Anglo-Saxons were princi- 
pally addicted, were homicide and theft. Among men 
of violent passions, often intoxicated, always armed, 
quarrels, riots, and murders were inevitable; and as 
long as the laws reiused to exact blood for hlood, the 
right of inflicting punishment naturally devolved upon 
the family of the slain. Hence arose those deadly, and 
hereditary feuds, which for so many centuries disgraced 
the legislation, and disturbed the tranquillity, of the 
European nations. One murder provoked another : the 
duty of revenge was transmitted as a sacred legacy to 
posterity ; and the chieftains of the same people often 
regarded each other as more deadly enemies than tlie 
very invaders against whom they were arrayed. Of this 
the reader has already seen a memorable instance in the 
alternate murders,which for several generations harassed 
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two of the most powerful families in Noiiliumbria. To 
an evil so deeply felt, and so loudiy lamented, the legis- 
lature wanted courage to apply any other remedy Ihan 
that of pecuniary compensation ; the usual expedient of 
the savage, who lias committed homicide, and ia reduced 
to the necessity either of constantly trembling for his 
own life, oi- of purchasing with presents the forbearance 
of hia adversary. This inadequate species of atonement 
had been discovered by Tacitus among the ancient Ger- 
mans*: it was matured into a complete but singular 
system by our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. Every freeman 
was numbered in one of the three classes termed twy- 
hind, syxhind, and twelfhind. The first comprised the 
ceorls. the third the royal thanes; under the second 
were numbered the intermediate orders of society. The 
teere of these classes, the legal value of their lives, and 
legal compensation for their murder, advanced in pro- 
portion from two to six, and from sis to twelve, hundred 
shillings. But that of an ealdorman was twice, of an 
etlieling three times, of a king six times the toem of a 
royal thane f . To explain the manner in which the were 
was demanded and paid, let us suppose that a thane of 
the twelfhind class had been murdered. The homicide 
mighl, if he pleased, openly brave the resentment of 
those whose duty it was to revenge the murder : or he 
might seek to fortify himself against their attempts 
within the walls of his own house; or he might Hee for 
protection to one of the asylums appointed by the laws. 
In none of those cases were his enemies permitted to 
proceed immediately to the work of vengeance. The 
object of the legislature was to gain time, that the pas- 
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sions miglit cool, and the patties be reconciled. If lie 
were found in the open air, it was unlawful to put him 
to death, unless he obstinately refused to surrender. If 
he shut himself up in his house, it might indeed be 
surrounded to prevent his escape, but a week must be 
suffered to elapse before any hostile attempt could be 
made. If he sought an asylum, the palace of a king, 
etheling, or archbishop, afforded liim a respite of nine 
days, a consecrated church, and the house of au ealdor- 
man, or bishop, a respite of seven days. Sometimes he 
preferred to fight, and much innocent blood was shed: 
for it was the duty of the vassal on such occasions to 
succour his lord, and of the lord to hasten with his re- 
teiners to the aid of his vassal. Sometimes he surren- 
dei'ed himself a captive into the hands of his enemies, 
who were compelled to keep him unhurt for the space 
of thirty days. If, during that interval, he could pro- 
cure sureties for the payment of the were, he was set at 
liberty ; otherwise his person and his life were aban- 
doned to the mercy of his captors*. When the loere 
was offered, the following was the proceeding according 
to law. Twelve sureties, of whom eight were paternal 
and four maternal relatives of the murderer, gave bond 
for the faithful payment of the mulct ; and immediately 
both parties swore on their arras " to keep the king's 
" peace" towards each other. After the lapse of three 
weeks, one hundred and twenty shillings, the healsfang, 
or price of liberation from captivity, were divided among 
the fatljer, the sons, and the brothers of the dain. Three 
weeks later an equal sum, under the name of manbote, 
was paid to the lord, as a compensation for the loss of 
his vassal t. After another interval of three weeks the 
flgbt-wite, or penalty for fighting, which differed in its 
amuunt according to circumstances, was received by the 
king, or the lord within whose jurisdiction the murder 
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had been committed. Another delay of twenty-one days 
was allowed befjre the first general payment of tlie were 
to oil the relations of the deceased ; and then terms were 
amicably adjusted for tlie liquidation of the reraaiuder 
by inatalraenta in money or cattle. When the atone- 
ment was completed, tiie families were reconciled, and 
all remembrance of the offence was supposed to be obli- 
terated * 

Robbery was another species of crime, tlie constant 
repetition of which disturbed tbe peace of society, and 
bade deliance to tlie wisdom and severity of Ibe legisla- 
ture. It prevailed among every order of men. We 
meet with it in the clergy as well as the laity ; among 
thanes no less than ceorls. These depredators frequently 
associated in bands. Within the number of seven they 
■wore termed in law tbeofas : above that number but 
below thirty-six tliey formed a hlothe : if they were slill 
more numerous, they were denominated an army ; and 
to eacli of these different designations a different punish- 
ment was assigned 'h In an open and thinly inhabited 
country it was easy for plunderers of this description to 
drive away by stealth, or carry off by force, the cattle from 
distant farms. To impede the disposal of property which 
had been stolen in this manner, the legislature encum- 
bered every legal sale with a multiplicity of ouths and 
forms; and to promote its discovery, offered to the owner 
every llicility, which might enable him to pursue the 
offenders through the neighbouring counlies J. But the 
frequency proves the inutility of these enactments ; and 
from the increasing severity of the punishment we may 
mfer that the evil was stubborn and unconquerable. At 
lirst the Ibief was condemned to make threefold repai'a- 
tion ; afterwards to pay tlie amount of his«fei-e,or suffer 
banishment or death : then bis property was confiscated 
to the crown, and bis life was placed at the mercy of the 
king ; lastlj he was ordered to be put to death without 
the possibility of pardon, and one-third of his property 
was ^ven to the king, a second to the gild or tythiog 

•l.eg.E3,E4,75,S09, nil, fl^I-li'. 1 Leg. 13,«,1S.E8. C8,e9.80,ai. 
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fmm wliich lie had stolen, ar.d the remainder to his 
widow and children*. Tllis severity was however 
mitigated hy Athelstan ; and the life of Ihe thief was 
spared, if he were uiidur the age of fifken, or had stolen 
to a less amount than the value of a shilling. Canute 
al)olished the punishment of death altogethiir. His oh- 
ject was to ehastiso the olFonder, but at the same time 
to allow him time to repent. On the first coavicHon the 
thief was condemned to make double reparation to the 
man whom he had injured, to pay his leere to the king, 
and to find sureties for his future hebaviour. A repe- 
tition of the crime subjected him to the loss of aband, or 
a foot, or of both. If he reverted again to his former 
practices, the incorvigihle offenderwaa either scalped, or 
srtffei-ed the loss of his eyes, nose, eais, and upper Up, 
So strangely blended were lenity and cruelty in the 
judicial punishments of our ancestors f. 

Of the several classes hitherto described as constitut- 
ing the Anslo-Saxon commonwealth, the moat numerous 
was that of the ceorles attached to the glebe J. It has 
been disputed whether they wore freemen or slaves : but. 
give them what denomir.aiion you please, the fact is 
certain, that they could not separate themselves from 
the spot on which they were b..rn, nor emancipate them- 
selves from the service__of the lord, by whom they weie 
owned.^ If ever they acquired the full rights of freemen, 
they derived the hetieftt from liis wonts or his gratitude, 
prevailing on him to commute for Certain the uncertain 
conditions of their servitude, or to accept a fi.ted and 
annual payment in lieu of all other senices. There 
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, however, aiiother daaa of men of still inferior 
caato, slaves in the fall sense of the word, and coli- 
demiied to suffer the evils of hondage in its most de- 
grading form*. That all the first adventurers were 
freemen, there can be little doubt: but in the course of 
their conquests it is probable that they found, it is cer- 
tain that thef made, a great number of slaves. The 
posterity of these men inherited the lot of their ialhers' 
and their number was continually increased by the free- 
bom Saxons, who had been reduced to the same condi- 
tion by debt, or had been made captives in war, or had 
been deprived of liberty in punishment of their crimes, 
or had spontaneoueiy surrendered it to escape the hor- 
rors of want +. The degradation and enslavement of a 
freeman were performed before a competent number 
of witnesses. The unhappy man laid on the ground his 
sword and his lance, the symbols of the free, look up 
the hill and the goad, the implements of slavery, and 
falling on his knees, placed his head in token of sub- 
mission under the hands of his master f. 

It should, however, be observed, that the hardships of 
their condition were considerably mitigated by the in- 
fluence of religion. The bishop was appointed the pro- 
tector of the slaves witliin his dbcese; and his authority 
was employed in shielding them from oppression. Their 
lords were frequently admonished that slave and free- 
man were of equal value in the eyes of the Almighty ; 

• Leg. 15.53.103. llappfsnllii'lsliiveg, no )me than fcoeisen, n^re 
mmlBs for lbs bohiiviour of e«h olhiT. lathe Kijjio of Athplslnn, wh«n 
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tUaC both had been rcdaemeil at ll\i! saraa priee ; and 
that the master would he judged with the same rigour 
as he had exercised towards hia dependants*. Nov 
were Iheso unfortunate beings left without the hope of 
recovering their liberty; and this pleasing prospect 
acted as a powerful stimulus on tbeir industry; for we 
read of some who acquired property sufficient to pur- 
chase their fteedom. Others owed thai beneflt (o the 
gratitude of their masters, many to the pity of the hu- 
mane and charitablef. When the celebrated WilfHd 
had received IVom Edelwaleh, king of Sussex, the dona- 
tion of the isle of Selsey, with two hundred and fifty 
male and female slavea, the bishop instructed tliem in 
the Christian faith, baptized them, and immediately made 
themft-eoj. Their manumission was an act of charity 
frequently inculcated by the preachers ; and in most of 
the wills, which are still extant, we meet with directions 
for granting liberty to a certain number of slaves. But 
the commiseration of the charitable was more excited 
By the condition of the wile Uteow fthose who had been 
reduced to slavery by a judicial sentence) than of such 
as had been born in tliat state, and had never tasted the 
hlessing of liberty. By the bishops in the council of 
Calcuitli it was agreed to free at their decease every 
slave of that description ; and similar provisions are 
inserted in the wills of the lady Wenlleda, of Alhelslnn, 
son of king Ethelred, and of ^ifrie, ai'chbishop of Can- 
terbury}. Their manumission, to bo legal, was to bo 
performed in public, in the market, in the court of the 
hundred, or in the church at the foot of the principal 
altar. The lord taking the hand of the slave, offered it 

• SmIo. Con.lOS. 
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to the baiiiif, sheriff, or clergyman, gave liim a sword 
and a lance, and told him that the ways were open, and 
that he waa at liberty to go wheresoever he pleased*. 

Before I conclude this subject, it is proper to add 
that the sale and purchase of slaves publicly prevailod 
during the whole of the Anglo-Saxon period. Those 
unhappy men were sold like cattle in the market ; and 
there is reason to telieve that a slave was usfaally esti- 
mated at four times the price of an ox+. To the im- 
portation of fore^ slaves no impediment had ever been 
opposed : the export of native slaves was forbidden 
under severe penalties J. But habit and the pursuit of 
gain had taught the Northumbrians to bid deflance ta 
all the efforts of the legislature. Like the savages of 
Africa, they are said to have carried off, not only their 
own countrymen, but even their friends and relatives ; 
and to have sold them as slaves in the ports of the con 
tinent j. The men of Bristol were the last io abandon 
this nefarious traffic Their agents travelled into every 
part of the country: they were instructed to give the 
highest price for females in a state of pregnancy; and 
the slave-ships regularly sailed fi'oin that port to Ire- 
land, where they were sure of a ready and profitable 
market. Their obstinacy yielded, however, not to the 
severily of the magistrates, but the zeal of Wulstan, 
bishop of Worcester. That prelate visited Bristol seve- 
ral years successively ; resided for months together in 
the neighbourhood; and preached on every Sunday 
against the barbarity and irreligion of the dealers in 
slaves. At last the merchants were convinced by his 
reasons, and in their gild solemnly bound themseivea to 
renounce tlie trade. One of tlie members was soon 

• Leg. 11. 229. E70. If a Blovf live,) fur H year nnd a day in any Ihc 
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afterwards templed to violate his eiigagoraent. His 
perfidy was punished with the loss of his eyes*. 

From the population of the country we may pass io 
the inhabitants of the cities and boroughs ; of which a 
fewperhaps might be of recent origin, having sprung up 
under the protection of some powerful chieftain, or cele- 
brated monastery, hut the greater part had existed from 
the time of the Romans, and successively passed into 
the hands of the Britona, Saxons, and Northmen Of 
these the more early history is lost in the gloom of 
ages: it ia only towards the close of the Anglo Saxon 
dynasty that we are tble to discover some, and those 
hut imperfect, traces of their municipal politj, which 
seems to have been founded onthesamepnnciplesasthat 
which prevailed in the surrounding country. In both we 
discover the lord and the tenant; the lord with his reeve, 
his court, his right of tallage, and his receipt of rents, 
and lines, and forfeitures ; and, on the other hand, the 
tenant, holding of the lord by every variety of service, 
from that which was deemed honourable to the lowest 
and most debasing. In the towns, however, this prin- 
ciple was variously modified to meet the wants and 
conveniences of 1ai^e masses of men congregated on 
one spot : and hence it liappeued that their inhabitants 
gradually acquired advantages denied to their equals in 
the country. They possessed the benefit of a market 
for the sale of their waves and merchandise ; they were 
protected by their union and numbers from the depre- 
dations of robbers and banditti ; and, which subse- 
quently proved to them a source of incalculable benefit, 
they formed one body politic with common rights and 
common interests. Tliey had their hall or hanse-house 
m which they met and deliberated; they exercised the 
power of eaactiug by (or borough) laws for the govern- 
ment and improvement of the borougbt; and they pos- 

• Anc.Si.c.H.BS9, 
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sessed, by lease or purchase, liouses, pasture, and foresl- 
laiids for the common use and bcneAt of the \rhuU 
body*. This gradually led to Uie emaucipation of thff 
inhabitants: for thelordsohielly valued their own rights 
on account of tlie income derived from them ; and, 
therefore, they felt no objection to transfer the exercise 
of such rights to the burgesses themselves, in return 
tor a large sum of money, or for a yearly rent during a 
certain term. Of such bargains there are many in- 
stances in Domesday t. 

The larger towns were divided info districts, called 
in some places " wards," in some " shires," and in 
others " ferlings, or 
ants we meet with i 
fluei.ce, holding over their own property in the borough, 
and transmitting with it to their heirs, the enviable 
jurisdiction of sac andsoc^ They had also their guilds 

thociliKmotyoik.woflTia mcnlion of •mm nBniTiiij, ul Ibi Mrtrac/ent 
ieaWtawoail,...>Dtlus«Uiliii«OBnduL™Bni. New Bjm.i, ft. NiWfl 
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